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DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN 
TO GOVERN MARKETS 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
_Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawaii—Honolulu has 
five new “dollar-a-year” men. They 
are members of the new territorial 
market commission and were ap- 
pointed by Governor C. J. McCarthy. 
The purpose of the act creating the 
commission igs to promote the interests 
of producers, distributors and con- 
sumers, the economic distribution and 
marketing of all agricultural products, 
the reduction in every practicable way 
of expense and cost of marketing prod- 
uce so that the producer may secure 
more adequate returns and the con- 
sumer a lower cost. The new com- 
mission will have complete charge of 
the territorial marketing division for- 
merly under the direction of the Board 
of Agriculture and Forestry. 


OFFENSIVE. FREES 
THE NORD RAILWAY 


French and British Continue Ad- 
vance—Reports Show Capture 


of 17,000 Prisoners and a 
Large Number of Guns 


War summary specially written for The 
Christian Science Monitor 


It is still impossible to gauge the 
full weight of the recent Anglo-French 
offensive against von Hutier’s 18th 
army. Reports declare that the Ger- 
man line has been ‘hrown into dis- 


order, but this has not yet been offi- 
cially confirmed. Sir Douglas Haig’s 
attack appears to have been conceived 
very much on the lines he laid down 
for that of General Byng, in the fa- 
mous advance before Cambrai. Gen- 
eral Byng, on that occasion, with ap- 
parently no _ artillery preparation, 
whirled his tanks, closely supported 
by infantry, over the German trenches, 
and drove the defenders out almost be- 
fore they were aware of the fact. Sir 
Douglas has now repeated this effort, 
only on a much larger scale, with his 
own fourth army and the first French 
army under General de Beney. So 
sudden, indeed, was the attack of de 
Beney that it was his men who caught 
the Germans harvesting in the fields. 
Sir Douglas gave the Germans oppo- 
site phe, British lines paly four minntes 


illery preparation, and | sent}. 


cave ry cle se te 


bind, i 
| aration of forty fite minutes to be 
given to cover General de Beney’s ad- 
vance, and then repeated the same 
method of attack. 

So far, perhaps, the most important 
factor of the attack has been the free- 
ing of the Nord railway which runs 
from Calais through Amiens to Paris. 
For four months this important line 
has been under the fire of the German 


(Continued on page five, column two) 
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CONGRESS READY 
TO CURB PACKERS 


New Legislation Is Thought 
Necessary in Order to Carry 
Out the Recommendations 


Made by Trade Commission 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Additional 
legislation may be needed to enable 
the President to carry out the recom- 


mendation embodied in the report 
made by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on the activities of the packers. 
Many senators, including Curtis and 
Smoot, think that some legislation 
will be necessary, but there is no 
doubt of the willingness of Congress 
to pass without delay whatever legis- 
lation ig needed to bring the packers 
under the control of the federal gov- 
ernment. It is even probable that 
permanent control of the kind advo- 
cated ‘by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will be made the subject of legis- 
lation. 

The report itself is accepted in all 
quarters as the last word on the sub- 
ject and as proving up to the hilt the 
charges of conspiracy made against 
the packers from time to time. In ‘the 
hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, representatives of the 
Food Administration frankly admitted 
that they had been quite unable to 
bring the packers under control. The 
job, it was pointed out at the time, 
could only be performed by the strong 
arm of the federal government. 


Profits Not Fully Stated 


Expected to Amount to $100,000,000 
the Present Year 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Profits of the five 
great American meat packers for the 
three war years prior to the present 
one were not $140,000,000, but were 
probably as much as $200,000,000, on 
the basis of Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reckonings. This fact may be of 
value in consideration of Swift & Co.’s 


latest propaganda advertising. 

In trying to make packing house 
aggregate profits look small to the 
be roam the Swift wah en devotes 


‘ther ati4ation to ) 0,000,000. 


sendy noted in 


oo er nat tt eS font’ 
made error in footing up the excess 
earnings of the four packers it was 
considering and gave them a total 
profit for the period of $140,000,000 
when it should have been $178,000,000. 
In addition it should be recalled that 
this $178,000,000 represented the earn- 
ing of only four of the packers. The 
fifth, Wilson & Co., was omitted in the 
federal trade report. If the Wilson 
profits had been included, they would 


be granted. 


have added a number more millions, 
bringing the grand total for the five 
packers for the three-year period 
close to if not up to $200,000,000. 
Wilson & Co. today is reported to be 
doing as well and better than last 
year. 

For the fourth year of the war the 
profits of the five great packers are 
expected to amount to $100,000,000. 


LABOR VOTES TO 
SEE MR. TROELSTRA 


Mr. Lloyd George Refuses 
Passports to Delegates of 
Trade Unions to Confer With 
Dutch Socialists 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


LONDON, England (Friday) — The 
joint meeting ‘of the Parliamentary 
committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress and the Labor party executive 
was held in London, yesterday, to con- 
sider various documents _ received 
from labor and Socialist organizations 
of the Central Powers in reply to the 
inter-Allied Socialists’ war aims mem- 
orandum. Mr. Troelstra’s open letter 
to Mr. Arthur Henderson, written after 
the British Government had refused 
him passports, was also discussed. 

Before deciding to take definite ac- 
tion in the direction of an international 
conference, the meeting felt that steps 
should be taken to insure the accuracy 


of the various documents, and there- 
fore appointed Mr. Artbur Henderson 
and three other delegates to confer 
with Mr. Troelstra, who is now in 
Switzerland. Messrs. Bowerman and 
Henderson were appointed to wait 
upon the Premier to secure passports 
for the party to proceed to Switzer- 
land at the earliest possible date. 

When the meeting was resumed, how- 
ever, it was announced that the Pre- 
mier had consulted with the Imperial 
War Cabinet on the question, and the 
decision reached was that it was inad- 
visable to issue passports enabling 
persons in this country to meet other 
persons abroad, who had _ . passed 
through enemy countries to reach neu- 
tral territory. Hence, the National 
Labor Committee’s request could not 
After discussion, the 
ach notion “which, owed to 
stand, would prevent se organized 
workers considering matters of vital 
importance to their future.” 

A resolution also invited the impend- 
ing trade union congress to express its 
opinion of such action, “in no uncer- 
tain manner, and so as to strengthen 
the hands of the committees in any 
future policy they may determine as 
necessary to remove such an em- 
bargo.”’ 
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RECOGNITION GIVEN 
TO TZECHO-SLOVAKS 


Treaty Is Concluded by France 
and Italy With National Coun- 
cil by Which Latter Is an 
Jurisdiction Over Its Nationals 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Tzecho- 
Slovak press bureau in Washington 
has made public the text of the treaty 
between the Italian Government and 
the Tzecho-Slovak National Council, 
recognizing the latter as the supreme 
representative of the future Tzecho- 
Slovak Government. On June 30, 1918, 
concurrently with a similar action 
by the French republic, a treaty was 
concluded in Rome between the Royal 
Italian Government represented by 
Premier Orlando and Minister of War 
Zupelli on one hand, and the Tzecho- 
Slovak National Council on the other 
hand, represented by Gen. M. R. 
Stefanik, vice-president of the coun- 
cil, and Leo Sychrava, representative 
of the council for Italy. The treaty 
not only recognized the Tzecho-Slo- 
vak National Council, but gives it full 
jurisdiction over its nationals living 
in Italian territory. 

Section 1 provides: Laws adopted by 
the Tzecho-Slovak National Council £0 | 
into effect within the territory of Italy | 
upon the day of their publication in | 


the Gazetta Ufficiale del Consiglio Na- | 
zionale Tzecoslovaco. 
Section 2 states: Whenever immedi- 


tional sovereignty becomes necessary 
under the treaties concluded between 
the Italian Government and the’ 
Tzecho-Slovak National Council, such | 
sovereign rights shall be exercised by | 
the representatives of the national 
council accredited to the Italian Gov- 
ernment. 

Section 3 provides: Tzecho-Slovak 
military courts shall have jurisdiction 
over Tzecho-Slovaks who swore the 
oath of fidelity as members of the 
Tzecho-Slovak army, and also for 
Tzecho-Slovaks, not military persons, 
who made the following pledge: I 
declare that I shall honorably fulfill 
the duties of a true Tzecho-Slovak and | 
obey the laws adopted and. publish. | 


fin the’ pame ofthe Tzecho-Stévak nit | 


{tion represented in the lands of the 
Entente by the Tzecho-Slovak Na- 
tional Council. 

Section 7 is also of considerable in- 
terest. It provides that crimes com- | 
mitted by citizens of Italy against the | 
Tzecho-Slovak nation or army shall 
be punished, as if they were commit- 
ted against the safety of the state or 
army of Italy. 

Among other provisions ofthis re- 
markable treaty it should be men- 
tioned that the Italian Government 
agrees to furnish all assistance to the 
Tzecho-Slovak officials in the perform- 
ance of the rights guaranteed to them 
by this treaty. This treaty marks an 
important precedent in international 
law. Not only is official recognition 
extended toa government which does 
not control an inch of the soil of its 
homeland, but actual rights are con- 
ferred upon this government greater | 
than those conceded to American offi- 
cials over American residents in 
Italy. The reason for this unusual | 
proceeding is found in the fact that | 
the Tzecho-Slovak National Council | 
disposes of an army larger than the | 
army of Belgium or Serbia. 
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osafely be included among the states 


, tion will surely be valid and binding. | 


‘Constitution, 


GOVERNOR UPHELD IN | 
ANTLSALOON ORDER. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


ST. PAUL, Minn. — The action of 
Gov. J. A. Burnquist in sending the 
home guard to close saloons at Bloom- 


ing Prairie which were violating early 
closing orders of the Public Safety 
Commission was upheld in two courts 
on Friday. The State Supreme Court 
issued a writ of prohibition forbid- 
ding the enforcement of an injunction 
issued in Ramsey County District 
Court preventing the Governor from 
enforcing his closing order in Bloom- 
ing Prairie, and shortly afterward in 
Hennepin County District Court, Min- 
neapolis, Judge W. E. Hale issued an 
order dissolving the injunction. And 
the Blooming Prairie saloons will re- 
main closed. 


RATIFICATION BY 
FLORIDA PLEDGED 


State Vote Nation-Wide 
Prohibition, Declares Senator 
Calkins, Despite the Alleged 
Constitutional Handicap 


to 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


FERNANDINA, Fla.—Florida may 


that will line up for nation-wide pro- 


hibition next year, according to Senator 
'James E. Calkins. Senator Calkins 
says that 30 out of 32 members are 
pledged to vote for him for president 
of the Senate when the Florida Legis- 
lature meets on the second Tuesday in 
April, 1919; that the Legislature will | 
surely ratify the prohibition amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution earlv 
in the session, and that the ratifica- 


Senator Calkins says that no one 
can direct the Legislature what to do, 
and when the Legislature does an act 
it is authorized to do by, the Federal 
Constitution there is no further step 
to be taken, this one being final and 
so recorded. 

“The next Legislature will be com- 
posed almost entirely of men known 
to be in favor of national prohibi- 
tion,” said Senator Calkins, “and 
majority of its members can decide | 
‘whether or not to vote on the ratifica- |. 
ition. I have noticed newspaper stories, 
now and,then appearing, casting doubt | 
on the right of tke Legislature to 
ratify the amendment at the coming 
session, on account of a clause in the 
State constitution. If a majority of 
the next Legislature votes to act in 
obedience to a direction in the Federal 
the thing is done, the 
State constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” ig 


ee 


Provision "Discussed 


Snicsaiiamal s Office Cites Fed- 
eral and State Laws 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

TALLAHASSEE, Fla.—An opinion 
as to whether or not the Florida Leg- 
islature of 1919 can legally vote upon 
the ratification of the Prohibition 
Amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion has ‘been given to Governor Catts 
by C. O. Andrews, Assistant Attorney- 
General. Mr. Andrews, after quoting 
a section of the state constitution 
which has been cited by opponents of 
ratification, and which provides that 
no convention or Legislature shal] act 
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MR. BALFOUR AND 
THE PACIFICISTS IN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


British Foreign Minister Declare- 
That Peace as Promoted b:’ 
Its Advocates in House Would 
Render New. War Inevitabl<- 


Special! cable to The Christian Scienc> 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
WESTMINSTER, England (Friday) 

—In the House of Commons yester- 

day the pacificists took advantage of 

the motion for adjournment to enter 

a plea for peace negotiations, and the 

ensuing debate was marked by one of 

Mr. Balfour’s characteristic anc 

trenchant speeches, while J. M. Rob- 

ertson, a pre-war pacificist, also made 

a most effective reply from the Front 

Opposition bench, of which he was 

the solitary occupant. W. C. Ander- 

son, who raised the subject, said Brit- 
ish statesmen should try to avoid non- 
essentials, false issues and _ selfish 
objects, and move forward steadily 
toward a good settlement. The ordi- 
nary channels of diplomacy had not 
been able to grapple with the terrible 
accumulation of passion and tragedy 
in various lands and, accordingly, he 
urged that the Foreign Office should 
watch carefully the movement of 
opinion in these countries outside. 
diplomatic channels. He asked whether 
they were. prepared to make any 
advance toward the spirit which was 
undeubtedly growing in these other 
countries, and said he believed they 
had it largely in their power to 
strengthen or freeze it, and he pro- 
ceeded to criticize the refusal of pass- 
ports to Mr. Troelstra and the con- 
duct of propaganda by Lord Beaver- 

Finally, 

he expressed the opinion that many 

questions were insoluble except by 

a genuine and permanent league of 

nations. 

Major Tryon here intervened witli 
the declaration that he desired peace 


'as much as Mr. Anderson, but the road 


the latter urged Britain to take was 


that along which the people of Russia 


had recently passed, and had found 
that it led to subjection, and he asked 
what confidence there could be in the 


power of a league of nations to enforce 


international law if, as pacificists pro- 
| posed. an unbeaten Germany were per- 
mitted to enter the league. The great 
jury of America, he observed, had 


| found Germany guilty, and there could 
‘be no sectire peace until Germany 


had expiated her crimes. 

Arthur Ponsonby, who followed, in- 
sisted it was most important that 
when peace came, it should rest upon 
the people’s approval and not on such 
treaties as were made in the past, 
and he complained that the effect of 
British ministers’ utterances had been 
to unify and solidify all shades of Ger- 
man opinion and damp down any de- 


‘sire for a reasonable settlement. 


J. M. Robertson began by observing 
that the argument that members who, 
at the beginning of war, proposed Bel- 
zgium should be left to her fate had 
given little ground for faith in the ef- 
fective operations of a league of na- 
tions, was very strong, and it was Mr. 
Ponsonby’s duty to meet that argument, 
with which, however, he had made no 
attempt to.deal. No peace, he continued, 
could be settled by feelers, and un- 
less the peace obtained involved the 
overthrow of German militarism, it 
would not be worth having. The 
phrase “knockout blow” to which Mr. 
Ponsonby had strongly objected did 
not mean that Germany was to be de- 
stroyed, but that she was to be brought 
to the point at which she would sue 
for peace. The peace urged by Mr. 
Ponsonby and Lord Lansdowne meant 
only the status quo ante bellum, 
whereas the sequel of the war must 
be disarmament all round or there 
would be little hope for civilization. 
At present, however, he considered the 
available evidence left not the slight- 
est doubt that Germany would never 
agree to disarmament until she felt 
she must. It seemed perfectly possible 
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he thought that if the Allies main- 
tained the war as they were doing 
that state might be reached without 
a Napoleonic conquest. It was, he 
concluded, for love of peace and in 
order to secure a permanent peace 
that he who had been a pacificist all 
his life was fighting. 

Mr. Balfour on rising said he had 
come down to the House hoping to be 
illuminated by the wisdom of the hon- 
orable gentlemen on the bench oppo- 
site, who devoted so much attention to 
the subject of negotiations with Ger- 
many, but, though he had listened with 
deepest attention, broadly speaking, he 
had heard nothing but familiar common- 
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| Scene of the new battle on the western frant 
Map shows the villages from which the Germans have been driven by the combined allied forces. 
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places and nothing liad been said that 
added in the smallest degree to the 
knowledge already possessed by the 
House. Mr. Anderson had laid it 
down in the way of a general 
statement that the basis of all 
wars was trade. Mr. Balfour had him- 
self thought that the personal am- 
bition of rulers like Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon might have some- 
thing to do with war, and he remem- 
bered the word religion had »-en 
whispered as one of the causes that 
produce war, and that territorial and 
racial feelings were one of the most 
fertile causes of internecine conflict. 

Continuing, Mr. Balfour asked how 
Mr. Anderson’s universal panacea for 
the abolition of war, which was not a 
league of nations but universal free 
trade, was going to deal with such a 
question as that of the iron mines in 
Lorraine. “For my own part,” Mr. Bal- 
four maintained, “the true obstacle to 
any legitimate peace is what has been 
concisely described ag German mili- 
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which is based not on the a 


tio Soe a few soldiers, not indeed ee 


Ve strictly military cast but unfor- 
a uunately on the fact that German writ- 
and professors, men of theory and 
"men of action, those engaged in com- 
and in historical speculation 

are all united in the theory that the 
a oe policy of any nation that wishes 
> te be great is a policy of universal 

F - domination. You may call it militar- 

_ ism,” Mr. Balfour said, “but it pre- 

3 ‘cisely expresses the instrument by 

q _ which that policy is carried out.” 

‘Then too Mr. Balfour asked whether 

_ honorable gentlemen thought Germany 

: Was ready to abandon her Russian 
4 _ policy, and whether they could con- 
template its pursuit with equanimity. 

He himself, he said, utterly failed to 
see how the rehabilitation of Russia 
Was ever to take place unless there 

were a change in Germany’s methods 

and heart or unless the complete vic 
tory of the associated powers con 
-vinced everybody in Germany that 

_ whether they willed it or not, thei 
policy was a failure. 

_ In conclusion Mr. Balfour declare 
the terms the honorable gentlemen de 
sired would not merely make a futur 
War practically inevitable, but woul: 
= ave an immense fraction of civilize 
, nd absolutely under the German 

heel and consequently 


absolutel: 
incapable of carrying out thei 
Own development in their own 
D way, and would put back the 
_ whole progress of civilization which, 
as he believed, consisted in growing 
_ friendly intercourse between nations 
r for such kind that, while each influ- 
enced the other, each might neverthe- 
less give to the common task that 
work they were best fitted to perform. 
That ideal would never and could 
“never be carried out so long as the 
3 Brest-Litovsk treaties remained un- 
- touched or if Germany were given 


_ back her possessions in Africa and 


_ Turkey the Arab districts now so hap- 
' pily released from Turkish rule. For 
_ these reasons Mr. Balfour believed 
_ the honorable gentlemen below the 
+ gangway opposite were doing the very 
_ worst service they possibly could to 
_ the cause they had at heart by taking 
_ a course in that House and out of it 
_ to which, Mr. Balfour added, “we have 
now become unhappily too familiar.” 
_ The debate was followed by dn en- 
4 ie counter between.the Irish secretary 
and Mr. Dillon, during which the 
‘former stated that conscription could 
not possibly be enforced in Ireland 
before the House reassembled; adding 
F . "it was absolutely incorrect to talk as 
if the government had abandoned 
P Home. Rule. On-the contrary, the 
_ gorerden were doing their best to 
pet @ measure into form that would 
_ insure it passing through the House. 
ing conscription, Mr. Shortt 
the Irish members, during the 
at least, to give him some as- 
stance in his attempt to solve “this 

_ terrible problem.” 

Mr. Dillon, while remarking he made 
Eko pledge of that character at all, pro- 
- tested that Mr. Shortt was leaving the 
oo alge the impression he had 
" Be y appealed for such assist- 

whereas he never had done sO 
iti] that hour. | 
_- Eventually the House adjourned un- 
| a Oct. 15, after a crowded session 
q that has seen the passage of no less 
than 40 government bills including 
a me of primary importance such as 
_ the Education Bill, which, with 11 
_ others, received the Royal assent, yes- 
_ terday. Moreover, after opening with 
: a series of debates on the military po- 


Be sition in the West, and witnessing the 


_ delivery of the full force of the Ger- 
a Man onset the session closed on a 
_ hopeful note sounded by Mr. Bonar 
Law last night. 
Some members have expressed the 
: that the present Parliament will 
not reassemble, but competent judges 
_ consider there is no evidence to jus- 
“tity that assumption, although it is 
true no bills remain outstanding that 
would nstitute a serious obstacle 
to an appeal to the country. Finan- 
_ cial reasons, however, will render an 
autumn session necessary, it is con- 
' sidered, and the present expectation 
. is that November will be the date of 
_ the general election. 


Food Situation 


LONDON, England (Friday)—John 
R. Clynes, in his first speech as Food 
troller in the House of Commons 
on Thursday, dealt mainly with the 
potato crop. He said the government 
would take over the 1918-19 crop from 
November and anticipated its ability 


bed Stimulate the consumption of po- 


_ tatoes to a greater extent than last 
_ year. The American troops in Great 
‘ - Britain and France will also be able 
to receive large quantities of potatoes 
) Brown in England. 

_ He emphasized the need of con- 
a tinued economy in food, not because 
_ there was not sufficient to go around, 
but because such economy was use- 
ful in conserving national energy and 
- resources, especially shipping, and so 
$m increasing the number of American 
us brought to Europe. 


_ tfeopes 
The policy of the allied food con- 
isetters: 


he declared, was to effect 
plete cooperation to enable Her- 
| Hoover, the American Food Ad- 
a ninis or, to carry out his plan to 
_ prevent a further raise in prices and 


prices. Arrangements had not 
completed, but when complete 
Of ‘Clynes thought it would be found 
t all competition had been abol- 
i as well as all jealousy and se- 
Easvalry ‘between the Allies. This 
i also have a tendency to steady 
and increase production. 


NT “cing England .(Friday)—Great 
has given six- months’ notice 
Siteiaterios of the Brussels 
. Convention that she intends to 
e complete liberty of action in 
ect to her policy regarding sugar. 
3 is in fulfillment of the pledge 
: oh a by Great Britain when she with- 
' from the Brussels convention. 
Ath at time she agreed not to give 
preference in the markets of the 
1 Kingdom to sugar from the 
Esotenies er to cane sugar over 
‘without giving six months’ 
her intention. © 
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AID FOR RUSSIA 
PROGRAM DELAYED 


False Report by Germans Holds 
Back Plans, Which Now Are 
Taking Definite Shape—Suc- 
cess of the Tzecho-Slovaks 


The following article was written for 
The Christian Science Monitor by Samuel 
N. Harper, professor of Russian in the 
University of Chicago. Copyright 1918 by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society. 
All rights reserved. 

CHICAGO, I11.—The report that Paul 
Milyoukoff, the leader of the Russian 
Liberals, had gone over to the Ger- 
inans, caused consternation among his 
Jersonal friends, and the friends of 
tussia, but Harold Williams of the 
4ondon Chronicle and the New York 
“imes has published a letter which 

hows clearly that’ this “news’’ was 
aanufactured by Germany, deliber- 

tely, to cause this consternation. The 
bureau of enemy psychology” in Ber- 
in is very clever, for this time even 
those who have been most insistent in 
heir warnings against reports on Rus- 

‘la made in Germany were caught for 
the moment. The desperate situation 
in Russia seemed to suggest the possi- 
bility of this astonishing report. The 
lesson is clear. This report tended to 
delay the decision on a program of 
assistance to Russia. Such was the 
object of the Germans when they 
started the report. The Germans were 
able to get this report into almost 
every newspaper of England, France 
and America. We are still only dis- 
cussing the program of assistance to 
Russia. 

The last days of discussion would 
seem to have established certain of 
the plans of proposed action in Russia. 
There is to be, first of all, economic 
assistance; but this assistance is to 
be given some kind of police protec- 
tion. The newspaper discussion would 
indicate that this military force will 
not exceed 50,000. Now some will/say 
that this is a very inadequate num- 
ber. Such objection can be answered 
best by pointing to what the Tzecho- 
Slovaks have accomplished these last 
weeks. They are a much smaller 
humber, are not- very well equipped, 
and they have not had means to give 
economic assistance to the local popu- 
lation, which would hold definitely the 
support of the latter... Yet the Tzecho- 
Slovaks now “control” most of the 
Siberian railway, and the important 
centers on the Volga. The fact is that 
it is not the Tzecho-Slovaks who con- 
trol. They simply have released the 
local forces from the terrorism of the 
hooligan element. The rapidity with 
which some of the Soviets were over- 
thrown would indicate clearly that 
many of these Soviets are not the 
“democratic, representative bodies” 
which theoretically they have seemed 
to be; that they had gotten into the 
hands: of the hooligan elements, in a 
word. . 

The small number of the accom- 
panying police protection willbe wel- 
comed by many. For the-very gemal- 
ness of the armed force will dispel 
doubt or fear. Of course the Bolshe- 
viki will call this intervention, in the 
bad sense of the word. The Germans 
also will declare that it is interven- 
tion, though the Germans are sup- 
posed to have as many ae half a mil- 
lion armed men in- the Ukraine, 
Finland and central Russia. Many of 
the American papers, merely from 
force of habit perhaps, will call it in- 
tervention. But the careful thinker 
will see that it is ridiculous to speak 
of intervention, in the sense of the 
forcible going in to seize control in the 
country of another, when it is a case 
of only 50,000 for a country which cov- 
ers one-seventh of the surface of the 
globe. 

One factor in the Russian gituation 
has not been clearly realized these 
last weeks, namely, the military situ- 
ation on the western front. Last sum- 
mer, after the Russian Revolution, the 
Allies and America urged the resump- 
tion of an offensive by the Russian 
revolutionary armies. Had it been 
possible then to state war aims in the 
concrete form in which.they are now 
being stated, this Russian offensive 
might have been successful. But those 
who were in Russia last summer 
realized the difficulty of the problem, 
and also felt that the governments and 
peoples of the allied countries did not 
sense fully the situation. For ‘Russia 
was even then economically exhausted. 
War aims had not been concretely 
formulated, and motives purified, as 
they have been now. The military 
situation on the western front was not 
very promising. Americans “felt” par- 
ticularly the fact that no American 
soldiers were then fighting on the 
western line of battle. Now the situ- 
ation is very different. The successes 
on the western front, particularly with 
the participation of the American units, 
enter into the psychology of the Rus- 
sian situation. Here is a factor that 
will contribute to the success of any 
program of assistance to Russia. 

It is possible that one will have very 
shortly a first. reaction in Germany to 
the recent changes in the military sit- 
uation. Also Germany is undoubtedly 
disturbed as she sees the Allies and 


program of assistance to Russia. Ger- 
many has already contributed to the 
success of such a program by sending 
to Moscow, to replace von Mirbach, 
Helfferich, who is certainly one of the 
most Prussian of the Prussians. With 
such a man determining Germany’s 
policy in Russia, the moral argument 
which the Allies shall be able to make 
will be all the stronger. . 

As the Allies succeed in Russia, the 
Germans will perhaps play the game 
more boldly. Then, is it not possible 
that Germany may offer the Allies 
most enticing terms of settlement on 
the west, conceding all of the mini- 
mum demands there, so as to be able 
to have her hands free, to devote all 
her strength to “save” Russia for 
herself? How would such a proposal 
be met here in America? The Bol- 
sheviki and the pacificists would un- 


America finally agreed on an active | 


doubtedly in all the allied countries 
support such a proposal of peace. 
Former pro-Germans would be re- 
leased, for they could speak of the 
great “victory,” of the repentance of 
the German people, and the average 
American would perhaps fail to think 
out just what this would mean, for 
the eastern front has disappeared, if 
he ever really saw it, and Russia is 
in such a state of anarchy, and has 
behaved so badly anyway. The people 
of England, France, and Italy, would 
look to 
this German proposal. Washington 
would wait to hear what the people 
of America say, before giving Ameri- 
ca’s answer. 

This is only a possibility, but one 
well in the range of probability. 
In any case when one is fighting with 
people like the Germans it is advis- 
able to be on one’s guard, and also 
forearmed. 
of any proposal from the Central 
Powers that would imply the recogni- 
tion of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
would be turning over to Germany 
all of eastern Europe, including Po- 
land, Serbia, Jugo-Slavs, Tzecho-Slo- 
vaks, Rumanians—her Mittel-Europa, 
and more besides, 
organize in a second attempt to secure 
world dominion. Recall that the Ger- 
man people applauded the  Brest- 
iitovek Treaty. 


STATEMENT MADE 
ON SHIPPING POSITION 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England—Lord  Pirrie, 

Controller-General of Merchant Ship- 

ping, made a statement yesterday in 

which he pointed out that in an indus- 
try like shipbuilding, results cannot 
be obtained quickly, and that, what- 
ever measures might be taken it was 
unreasonable to expect any immediate 
improvement in output. Reviewing 

the position, he said no fewer than 240 

separate shipbuilding, ship repairing 

or marine engineering, establishments 
came under his department, and, up to 

date, sanction had been given to 260 

schemhes for extensions and improve- 

ments to naval and merchant ship- 
yards and to marine engineering and 
boiler-making shops. 

At present, 56 concrete vessels were 
under construction, and arrangements 
had been made for numerous other 
vessels to follow. When his depart- 
ment was formed, salved vessels dam- 
aged by torpedoes and mines were 
lying all round the coast waiting for 
repair. This work was taken in hand, 
and such satisfactory progress made 
that there were now only two heavily 
damaged vessels waiting to come into 
dock. 

Referring to the Premier’s statement 
on Wednesday that the British Navy 
now has a tonnage of 8,000,000 instead 
of 2,500,000 when the war began, Lord 
Pirrie said that the output of naval 
Cae by which he meant not only 

arships but -numerous anti-subma- 
ines and salvage vessels; consider- 
ably exceeded anything before achieved 
in British history. Regarding the labor 
position, Lord Pirrie said he did not 
feel he had at the moment a strong 
enough case, in view of the military 
situation, to take to the War Cabinet 

a demand for the return of men from 

the firing line, but this he must 

shortly do. 


Fabricated Ship Launched 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Friday) — 
Messrs. Swan, Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson, Limited, yesterday 
launched the first of the new straight 
frame type of fabricated ship of 
10,500 tons dead weight capagjty, 
which was designed by a committee 

of shipbuilders. 


SHORTAGE OF FARM 
AND UNSKILLED LABOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A summary 
of labor conditions throughout the 
country for the week ended Aug. 3, 
issued by the Department of Labor, 
shows a general shortage of uh- 
skilled labor east of the Mississippi 
River, and a shortage of farm labor 
in all sections except the southern 
and southwestern states. There is a 
general demand for machinists, boiler 
makers and molders in all localities, 
as well as for mechanics generally, 
although calls for automobile and 
electrical workers are slightly less- 
ened, due to curtailment of manufac- 
ture because of shortage of material. 
A particular demand for shipbuilders 
at Seattle, Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
New York and Galveston is noted. 
There is a general surplus of workers 
in the building trades. The demand 
for female labor in factories and mu- 
nition plants continues. 


GYMNASIUMS FOR 
HONOLULU Y.M.C. A. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

HONOLULU, Hawaii—The army Y. 
M. C. A. is to erect two large gymna- 
siums near Honolulu, one at Fort 
Kamehameha and the other at Scho- 
field Barracks. Plans have been ap- 
proved and the construction will start 
immediately. 

The two buildings will be centrally 
located at the respective posts, the 
sites having been selected by the com- 
manding officers and quartermasters 
of the two cantonments. The complete 
equipment for the athletic work is on 
the way from the mainland. 

At least three secretaries will be in 
charge of each gymnasium. 


GUAM IN NEED OF HELP 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science. Monitor 


America for the answer to': 


In a word, the acceptance ; 


ALLIES’ TASK OF 
HELPING RUSSIANS 


Easier in the Far East and Siberia 
Than in European Russia, in 
the Opinion of a Leader of the 
Revolution of 1905 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The allied plan 
of rendering Russia general and mil- 
itary help corresponds in its many 
features with the interests of Russia 
as well as with the interests of human- 
ity as a whole in its fight against 
Germany. This conviction was ex- 
pressed to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor: by Alexis 
F. Staal, who was a leader in the 


where she could: 


Revolution of 1905 and upon the col- 
lapse of that movement was forced to 
leave Russia. 

Mr. Staal then went to Paris and re- 
mained there until the March revolu- 
tion in 1917. He returned to Russia 
and was appointed chief attorney of 
the Moscow Court of Appeal under the 
provisional government. His district 
embraced the territories from Tver 
and Smolensk, on the west, to Nizhni- 
Novgorod, in the east, and from Arch- 
angel and Murmansk, on the north, to 
Razian and Kaluga, on the south. He 
retained his post through all the three 
provisional governments, but was 
forced into hiding after the Bolsheviki 
came into power. Mr. Staal has just 
reached the United States from Rus- 
Sia, where he has seen the present 
Bolshevist Government in action for 
more than six months. 

“The Tzecho-Slovak movement,” 
said Mr. Staal, “brings Russia again 
to order. The Tzecho-Slovaks, living 
among the Russians, were able to find 
out quicker and more easily than any 
one else that there is in existence a 
sound instinct of self-preservation and 
statesmanship among the Russian 
population, and that the Bolshevist 
and Soviet rule is based only on their 
possessing a small armed force which 
they use freely against the unarmed 
and unorganized population. The 
Tzecho-Slovak movement was not an 
act of desperation, but a clever stra- 
tegic move on the part of a small 
army consisting of not more than 
100,000 men, poorly armed and 
equipped and spread over an area of 
more than 10,000 versts from _—s 
vostok to the Black Sea. 

“The Allies should understand that 
while in the Far East and Siberia 


sound elements of the Russian democ- 
racy would not involve the sending 
of a large military force, the task will 
present much more difficulty behind 
the Ural Mountains, where the Ger- 
mans and their friends will surely be 
able to crush the Tzecho-Slovak 
movement if it is not seriously sup- 
ported by the Allies. The Allies 
should not lose a moment because the 
German General Staff, through Lé- 
nine and Trotzky, have already de- 
clared the Tzecho-Slovaks the bitter- 
est enemies of Russia and there is no 
doubt- that this declaration will soon 
be followed up by action. 

“So, regarding military help, the 
allied task is easier in the Far East 
and Siberia than in European Russia. 
The task of rendering economic help 
to Russia presents no such difficul- 
ties. The Allies must organize sup- 
plies, first of all for the starving Far 
East. As soon as they reach Irkutsk 
the whole problem will become one of 
organizing transportation because 
there is enough bread for entire Si- 
beria and for the adjoining regions 
of European Russia. Therefore the 
only problem is that of transporta- 
tion. 

“The problem of supplying Russia 
with the most necessary commodities 
can be solved only if the allied gov- 
ernments organize a strict control 
over the sale and distribution of these 
commodities and organize for Russia 
a credit whereby the Russian interests 
would be able to do business on fair, 
reasonable terms. Else the poverty of 
the population and the lack of a suffi- 
ciently organized merchant. class 
coupled with the wide, scarcely popu- 
lated area would be the causes of a 
merciless exploitation of the people. 
The Zemstvos, the cooperative org@ni- 
zations and in the cities the munici- 
palities will be the best agents for the 
allied merchants. The matter of or- 
ganizing the credit must be definitely 
fixed by the allied governments them- 
selves. 

“With the general declaration of the 
Allies and with the organization of an 
American commission, the question of 
the degree to which Japan participates 
in the matter loses that acuteness 
which it had for Russians, especially 
for those in the Far East, a few months 
ago while America was hesitating. 

“I have not any exact data in order 
to state definitely to what extent the 
Tzecho-Slovaks are being supported 
by Russian armed forces. I am afraid 
that the difficulties connected with the 
obtaining and distribution of arms 
and with the formation of military 
units are sometimes insurmountable, 
and therefore I do not undertake to 
assert that the sound majority would 
be able to meet the Bolshevist bay- 
onets with armed force, but I do not 
doubt that where the Allies are to- 
gether with the Russian local demo- 
cratic organizations and soon, I hope, 
with the Russian Government, they 
will succeed in making and arming 
Russian patriots, and there will be 
quite a large number of them. Russia 
is already reviving herself, and the 
common interests of all Russian 
patriots correspond to the interests 
of the Allies in the matter of render- 
ing help to this reviving nation which 
was enlightened through its misfor- 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—The Island of [tunes and has renounced its blunders.” 


Guam is apparently in need of help, 
and instructions to send food and 
other essentials have been received 
from the Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, by Rear Admiral R. M. Doyle, 
commanding the Pearl Harbor Naval 
Station. 
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British Proclamation 
LONDON, England (Friday) — The 
British representatives at Vladivostok, 
Murmansk, and Archangel have pub- 
lished a “declaration of the British 
|Government to the peoples of Russia.” 


helping the Tzecho-Slovaks and the 


The declaration says that the Allies 
are coming as friends to “help you 
Save yourselves from destruction at 
the hands of Germany.” It declares 
that allied troops are entering Russia 
to help, and that not a foot of terri- 
tory is desired, and states that there 
is no intention of imposing a political 
system upon Russia, which must work 
out its own form of government. 

The text of the declaration follows: 

“Your allies have not forgotten you. 
We remember all the services your 
heroic army rendered us in the early 
years of the war. 

“We are coming, as friends, to help 
you save yourselves from dismem- 
berment and destruction at the hands 
of Germany, which is trying to en-| 
slave your people, and use the great 
resources of your country to its own 
ends. 

“We wish to solemnly assure you 
that while our troops are entering 
Russia to assist you in your struggle 
against Germany, we shall not retain | 
one foot of your territory. We deplore | 
the civil war that divides you and the' 
internal dissensions that facilitate 
German plans of conquest. # 


U-BOAT SUNK BY A 
BRITISH ARMED YACHT 


LONDON, England (Friday)—De- 
tails of the sinking of a German sub- 
marine by a British armed yacht in 
the English Channel are available. 

Just after sunset one day a call for 


help was picked up by the yachi, 
which immediately headed in the di- 
rection indicated, diverting several 
steamers from the danger zone as she 
went. Half an hour later the look- 
outs sighted the periscope of a sub- 
marine which was apparently pre- 
paring to attack merchantmen ap- 
proaching from the opposite direction. 
The periscope was barely 150 feet 
from the port bow of the yacht. 

Full speed was at once ordered and 
the yacht drove right over the sub- 
marine just as the periscope disap- 
peared. A distinct jar throughout 
the yacht pointed to the probability 
that she had rammed the enemy’s 
conning tower. Two depth charges 
were dropped almost immediately 
afterwards. 

While bringing his vessel around 
to pass over the spot again the cap- 
tain of the yacht observed a disturb- 
ance in the water, evidently caused 
by volumes of air escaping to the sur- 
face. A third depth charge was 
dropped in the center of the disturb- 
ance, which presently ceased. 

One survivor, covered with a thick 
coating of oil, was picked up. 


BRITISH RESCUING 
CROPS IN PALESTINE 


LONDON, England (Friday) — Im- 
portation by the British of oil for ir- 
rigation machinery and provision for 


| transport saved the oramge. industry 


of Palestine,-acording to @ Cairo dis- 
patch to The Times. Similar steps, it: 
is said, are being taken to help other 
industries, and a special organization 
of the provisional military adminstra- 
ton has been established under Sir 
Charles Money. This organization con- 
trols all the occupied territory of Pal- 
estine. 

There are abundant proofs that it 
is getting good results in the country. 
These results are especially notice- 
able in Jerusalem, where norial life 
has been resumed and the city is 
cleaner than it ever has been. It is 
pointed out that complete confidence 
exists between the people of every 
community and the British Admin- 
istration and that the whole popula- 
tion is pro-British. 

The cost of the administration is 
being met by appropriations from 
army funds, and no taxes have been 
collected. Cash has been paid for 
everything taken, which is in contrast 
with the German practice in occupied 
territory. 


I. W. W. SECRETARY 
HAYWOOD TESTIFIES 


CHICAGO, I1l—William D. Hay- 
wood, general secretary and treasurer 
of the Industiral Workers of the 
World, was called to the witness stand 
yesterday to testify in his own de- 
fense and that of his 99 fellow-defend- 
ants on trial for alleged violations of 
the Espionage Act. It was expected 
it would require several days to com- 
plete his testimony. Indications are 
that the trial will be concluded before 
Sept. 1. According to present plans, 
Haywood will be the last I. W. W. 
witness called, and about two weeks 
will be given to testimony in rebuttal. 
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CIVIL SERVICE PLAN DEFEATED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Mass.—After an all-day 
debate the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention late Friday de- 
feated a resolution proposing to ex- 
tend the civil service system univer- 
sally to “all paid public servants of 


the Commonwealth or any division; _ 


thereof not elected by the people, and 
not responsible for the formation of 
policies.” The resolution had been 
given two readings and was defeated | 
on the question of ordering it to a 
third reading, a rising vote giving 36 
yeas and 98 nays. 
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87 Summer St., Boston (Up One Flight) 


August Clearance Sale 
BARGAINS 


For quick disposal we have marked all summer 
goods at cost and less. 


$10 Voile Dresses............. + 
$25 Silk Crepe Dresses.... | 
$15 Pongee Dresses 


We are Showing New Winter Models in Coats 


We Close Saturdays at 1 e’Clock 
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RESTRICTIONS ON 
MEAT RAISED 


Public Asked to Buy Lighter 
Variety of Beef to Conserve | 
for Armed Forces. 
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Heavier 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—An order was 
issued on Friday by the Food Admin- 
istration rescinding the regulations 
which prohibited public eating places! 
from serving beef more than once a. 


|day and releasing householders from | 
their voluntary agreement to curtail 


purchases to 1% pounds per week. 
While all restrictions regarding meat. 
are now raised, the Food Administra- 
tion warns the public against any ex- 
travagance and asks that the most’ 
careful economy should be observed | 
in ‘beef and in all essential foods as: 
a measure to safeguard the future. 
The order was issued a month 
earlier than was originally contem- 
plated as a result of conditions which 
arose in the cattle-growing regions 
of the Southwest and Northwest. | 
Texas, Oklahoma, Montana and ad-' 
jacent states have been having a/| 
period of extreme~ dryness’. which 
made it necessary to remove else- 
where or to market the cattle of 
these states so as to avoid losing the 
herds in these cattle-producing sec- 
tions. So far as practicable, they 
were removed, but it was necessary to 
put a great many cattle of light 
weight on the market immediately. 
The present supply of the lighter 
cattle is excessive and the consuming 
public in making purchases is ad-| 
vised to accept from local retailers | 
beef of the lighter variety in order 
to conserve the heavier beef for the | 
use of the army and navy and for 
transportation to the Allies. 


—— 


FLORIDA TURNING 20 | 
WHEAT CULTIVATION | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.— The State 
Marketing Bureau says: “Florida has 
been overlooking a good thing and so 
has Louisiana in not giving more at- 
tention to growing wheat. During the 
past winter farmers here and there in 
various counties of Northern Florida 
have been experimenting with good 
results. 

“It is hoped that the farmers in the 
north half of the state may give con- 
sideration to this subject and get in 
touch with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 


/May 23, 


C., and secure information about seed 
and methods of cultivation. 

“Jackson county has already moved 
in the matter, enough farmers having 
signed pledges to provide the wheat, 
and a flouring mill of 25 barrel daily 
capacity.is to be erected at Marianna. 

“Florida can grow wheat, oats, rice, 
sugarcane, white and sweet potatoes, 
and a great veriety of truck crops.” 


HAWAITAN SUGAR 
CROP DISTRIBUTION 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
correspondent 


HONOLULU, Hawaii — Word has 
been received by the Hawaiian sugar 
interests that, owing to a shortage of 
the product in the East, Hawaii sugar 
will be sent overland to satisfy the 


demand. This is contrary to the orig- 
inal intention of the sugar administra- 
tion and to the federal railroad 
régime, which sought to confine 
Hawaii shipments to the Pacific coast 
to relieve overland freight congestion. 

The ‘information just received is 
that some Hawaii sugar will go 
through the Panama Canal and other 


nounces that, after an 
‘it has been found that the Dutch 


consignments will go overland from 
the Pacific coast. The Hawaiian 
sugar crop is expected to be late this 
year, but it is expected that plenty 


|STANDING OF STATES 


ON DRY AMENDMENT 


Ifthe Constitution of the United 
States is to be amended to provide for 
national prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquor, 
‘three-fourths of the 48 states com- 
prising the Union must declare in 
favor of the amendment. each by a 
majority vote in its Legislature. Ths 
record of the states on this question 
now stands as follows: 

Number necessary to carry amend- 
ment, 36. 

Number that have voted in favor, 14. 

Number that have voted against. 1. 

(Louisiana voted against on May 23, 
but reversed its action on Aug. &.) . 

Number that have yet to vote, 34. 

Number needed of those yet to vote, 
99 
States that have ratified, in order 
of ratification, with date: 

MISSISSIPPI—Jan. 9. 

VIRGINIA—Jan. 10. 

KENTUCKY—Jan. 14. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Jan. 23. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Jan. 25. 

MARYLAND—Feb. 13. 

MONTANA—Feb. 19. 

TEXAS—March 4. 

DELAWARE—March 18. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—March 20. 

M April 2. 

ARIZON 

GEORGIA—June 26. 

LOUISIANA—Aug. 8. (Louisiana re- 
fused to ratify the amendment on 
by a tie vote in the Senate. 
On Aug. 8, at a special session of the 
Legislature, however, this action was 
reversed.) 


REFLECTION ON LABOR 


Opposition to the statement of Bain- 
bridge Colby that shipbuilding would 
‘be delayed .if beer were denied the 
Shipyard workers is not confined to 
_the western coast editors. The Bris- 
tol (Tennessee) Herald-Courier be- 
_lieves that Mr. Coiby's statement is 
an insult to labor. It says: 

“Moreover, it is an undeserved re- 
flection on the laboring classes of the 
country to suggest that workingmen 
particularly will resent the proposal 
to put beer under the ban, and that 
they will not do good work unless they 
have alcoholic stimulants to drink. 
Always when a Prohibition movement 
is started somebody comes forward 
to oppose it in the name of labor. The 
laboring classes of this country are. 
as far from being wedded to drink as 
any class.” 


TORPEDO STRUCK 
KONINGEN REGENTES 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 
The Dutch Shipping Council an- 
investigation, 


cross-channel mail steamboat Kon- 
ingen Regentes was struck by a tor- 
pedo early in June. No parts of the 
torpedo were found, it is added, and 
evidence of the nationality | of the 
submarine, theretare, . 


The Koningen Regentes was sunk in 
the North Sea off the English coast on 
June 6. Berlin denied the sinking 
and German newspapers sought to 
blame Great Britain for the loss of the 
vessel. This charge, however, was de- 
nied fully by the British Admiralty. 


COPPER PRICE CONTINUANCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — President 
Wilson today approved the continu- 
ance to Nov. 1 of the existing maxi- 
mum price of 26 cents per pound for 
copper, as agreed to by the Price- 
Fixing Committee of the War Indus- 


tries Board and the copper producers. 


The price is subject to additional 
charges on copper shapes, approved 
June 5. 


MR. HOOVER AGAIN IN LONDON 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 
LONDON, England (Friday)—Mr. 
Herbert Hoover returned from the 
Continent yesterday. An important 
conference regarding the allied food 


of shipping will be available in the 
fall to handle it. 


GEN. HOLGUIN FOREIGN MINISTER | 


PANAMA, R. P.—George Holguin, 
president of the Colombian National | 
Assembly, was appointed Minister of. 
Foreign Affairs by President Suarez | 
after the latter’s inauguration on Aug. 
7. General Holguin last year intro- 
duced a bill in the Colombian National 
Assembly declaring German subma- 
rines to be pirates and closing Colom- | 
bian ports to them. President Suarez 
is friendly to the United ‘States. 


LEATHER PRICE-FIXING 

Service of the United Press Associations 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The price- 
fixing committee of the War Indus- 
tries Board has agreed with the sole 
leather group of the Tanners Council 
on maximum prices for sole leather 
and belting. This is another step by’ 
which the entire leather industry is. 
gradually being standardized, and. 
which officials say eventually will re- | 
sult in a fixed price for shoes. | 


MAJESTIC 


Direction 
Messrs. %S 


Shu 
Beg. Next at onan 
Twice Daily, 2:30; 8:30 
25c, 50c. No War Tax. 


U. S. Government pre- 
sents 2d official war 
picture, 


Visualized story ef 
America’s first year in war 


“Following the Flag 
to France” 
Offered by the Division 


| program will be held in London dur- 
| ing the next few days. 


SILK 


HERO 


“For Men and Women 


TODAY is the time to get your 
supply of this famous brand of 
Hiosiery. No other, we are sure, 
wears so well—no other will 
prove so eminently satisfactory. 
If you can’t call—WRITE! 


_ 


Wades Hose carry the 
strongest possible quaran- 
tee. Absolute satisfaction 
or replaced free. 


3 PAIRS IN A BOX 


Delivered Free Any- 
where in New England 


Sole Boston Agents 


TALBOT GO 


395-403 Washington Street 


MAXWELLS 
$5 HAT SHOP. 


42nd oor _59 lemple fl. | 
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JACIOUS WORK 
P * SPIES IN SPAIN 


Checked by Govern- 
/ Measure—Mor Facts 
yo Portillo’s Operations 
alf of the Germans 


, § Christian Science Monitor special 
2 — correspondent 


D) Spain—A Madrid news- 
ix Riese, which is the special 

a of the Premier, Senor Maura, 
erring to the current revelations 


1 espionage in Spain, admits 
are unpleasant, but adds 
is ought not to “make a 
” about these matters. This at- 
e 2 is the key to some of the gov- 
snt’s anxieties and the new par- 
ntary measure which is nomin- 
for the suppression of espionage 
ain, but actually and effectually 
he suppression of all revelations 
tatements of any kind whatever 
rning such espionage. 
n the future the German Ambas- 
the German consuls take into 
i eyment dangerous Span- 
i? Or the purpose of arranging for 
inking of Spanish ships by Ger- 
submarines, or for the tracking 
king of leading Spanish 
pro.sings may or may 
‘taken against the offending 
es—judging by past experiences 
will certainly not be taken—but 
ihment swift and strong will be 
d upon any Spanish journals and 
1 al that give any publicity to 
matters, which will come within 
‘Ww measure, in that such pub- 
y will be offensive to the foreign 
) and officials who are con- 
ed. se of the other newspapers 
i. the point put forward by 
r Maura’s organ and declare that 
e contrary it is desirable to make 
“much noise about these espion- 
: airs, believing that nothing but 
ze to Spain can accrue from 
a policy. It is pointed out that 
i he United States suffered from 
lan espionage in the same way, 
it is considered, to nothing 
same extent, the press of 
i. atry conducted a vigorous 
yaign against the evil, and the 
yy of the country certainly did 
‘ fer as the result, which, it is 
ied by the Maurist organ, will 
en if Spain tells the world what 
ing on here. In Sweden, Switzer- 
, Holland, and other countries, 
. is said, similar revelations 
peeerman espionage have been 


a ust when the press made up its 
pep more vigorously than 
the disclosures, this new 

Il for the heme of espion- 


ety J 


Vi ary SSeS : 


My «4 b ta, “ oe hae 
Fe au von TT) i 


1 various quarters, were 

pew "pevelations of an aston- 
kind about the German machi- 
6. It seemed that the process of 

, started by the Palamos and 
Portillo affairs, would continue 
wildfire and that every revelation 

i lead to several more. All in a 
there came along well authenti- 
d stories of the attempt by the 
man embassy at Madrid to dispose 
ie Count de Romartones when he 
Premier, of a similar endeavor to 
“id of the French Ambassador on 
ion of his recent visit to Bar- 

of an arrangement with a 
officer to establish a German 

me base in the Canaries, and 
With disclosures following so 

pon each other, the Portillo af- 
for the moment taken a back 
rest. Besides, Portillo and 
plices, Royo San Martin and 

5 are ouely in prison, and, hav- 
cli their inability to find the 

y tor the stipulated bail, are ap- 
going to stay there for the 


the magistrate, Sefior 
va is pursuing his investiga- 
| the result of which ig kept as 
| t as possible, and in several cases 
onfronting witnesses who make 
ations against the police inspec- 
» Portillo, with the man him- 
n n. It has been impossible, 
ver, to withhold from the public 


raat eee 


gt 


edge of the remarkable evi-. 


e that is being given, and when 
2 lephone censor in some cases has 
ered with the transmission of 
, from Barcelona to Madrid, 
lig here have taken the 

ility of publishing them in 
) next day, when their corre- 

have sent them the intelli- 
post. 

e full story of the proceedings of 
o Portillo for the last two or three 

; is quite on the lines of Ger- 

py romance. He had succeeded 
ag himeelf in a position 
tr : power in Barlecona, 
- to his German backing and 
e with which he was supplied. 
led a luxurious existence. His 

. was one of the largest and 

i in the city, he was seen 
‘restaurants and was a 

enter of costly places of amuse- 

. All this was done without pri- 

1s and only a slender salary 

e official. But there was the 

ul to support him, and in 
juarters he became known as the 
a police commissioner. He did 
things besides inetruct the 
an “submarines as to the move- 
of Spanish and allied ships. 
s it his business to find out 
in the city were acting 

of the Allies and what 

he . subjects were. Francophile, 
Saag intercepted their corre- 


his official duties was to 

. and suppress clandestine 
on the coast. Whether 
any of these or not is not 
ase is certain psy he in- 
aa . oe them for the: 


en’ 


. ‘ 
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special assistance of the Germans. 
had a staff of assistants to do any kind 
of work that was necessary. Among 
these were various anarchists, and it 
is said that he recruited his best 
agents from among these people. 
Some of the anarchists, however, did 
not seem to take very kindly to coop- 
eration with the police authorities in 
this kind of business and showed a 
disposition to be refractory. On one 
pretext or another Bravo Portillo 
had these troublesome people put in 
prison. It is shown that he has been 
actively concerned in fomenting 
strikes in factories working for 
France. Now that he is under lock 
and key there is very little bravado 
about his attitude. He merely whines 
that he is innocent of all the accusa- 
tions made against him and that he is 
the victim of a plot conducted by jeal- 
ous rivals among the police. But the 
authenticity of the documents which 


led to his arrest, and which he stoutly | 


denied, has already been fully estab- 
lished. 

Among the other evidence that has 
been given to the magistrate at Bar- 
celona is that of Sefior Granados de 
Siles who says that Bravo Portillo 
approached him with an offer to go 
to England and act as German spy 
there, and that substantial payment 
had been offered to him for such ser- 
vices. On being further examined and 
cross-examined on a subsequent day 
regarding this statement, Seflor Gran- 
ados de Siles amplified it and made 
further allegations against the German 
agents. He was taken to the prison 
and confronted with Portillo, with re- 
sults which it is said tend to confirm 
his story. Again, two of the servants 
of a big steamship company that suf- 
fered through the Portillo enterprise 
have affirmed that one day they were 
approached by a smartly dressed indi- 
vidual who offered them a bribe if 
they would inform him what cargo the 
Joaquin Mumbru (one of the ships 
afterward sunk by German submar- 
ines) was carrying, which they refused 
to do. 

But the most astonishing statement 
of all is that of Sefior Anton de] Olmet, 
director of the newspaper, El Parla- 
mentario. Sefior Olmet says that Royo 
San Martin went to him on one occa- 
sion and informed him that Bravo 
Portillo was the paid agent of the 
German Consulate, and that he would 
send to him for publication in El Par- 
lamentario certain important docu- 
ments that would prove the complicity 
of Portillo in German espionage, that 
he in association with Portillo and 
with the latter’s money was running 
a newspaper called the Argos, that 
Bravo Portillo was a very unprincipled 
man and had once taken 6000 pesetas 
as a bribe not to persecute a certain 
band of thieves. San Martin then 
told him that the Baren de Rottland 
and other Germans associated with 
him arranged an attack upon M. 
Thierry, the French Ambassador to 
Spain, when the latter went recently 
to Barcelona. 

ane first scheme was that matters 


in of peruonn raid for the pur- 
pose. Afterward, however, it was 
thought that this was too mild a meas- 
ure to take, and a-plot of a very much 
more serious kind against the Ambas- 
sador was set on foot. A woman was 
hired for the business, and all ar- 
rangements seemed complete when 
she demanded more money than she 
had agreed to do the business for, 
and the scheme broke down on this 
point. The Baron de Rottland and his 
associates, so San Martin declared, 
got into communication with a lieu- 
tenant of the Civil Guard named 
Mariano Garcia Ezcurra, who was 
willing to go to the Canary Islands 
and there establish a German sub- 
marine base. The Baron de Rottland 
arranged with the Minister of War for 
the transference of this man from 
Spain to the Canaries, and San Martin 
says that when he last heard of him 
he was there. It is well known that 
the German submarine operations 
round the Canaries have been very 
drastic. Before he left the country 
and when he was in Madrid, this lieu- 
tenant of the Civil Guard, Ezcurra; 
paid several visits to the German em- 
bassy. San Martin says that Portillo 
is intimately acquainted with every 
one of these matters, and also that he 
has been closely associated with the 
pro-German newspapers published in 
Barcelona with the titles of El Tiempo, 
Argos and La Verité. 


CONFERENCE ON 
WAR MEMORIALS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—aAt the invita- 
tion of the president and council, a 
conference on war memorials was 
held at the Royal Academy in June,!| 
when a large number of distinguished 
representatives of the church, of gov- 


ernment departments and of the prin- 
cipal artistic and other institutions 
interested were present. 

Sir Edward Poynter, after reading. 
a circular of general advice which: 
had been widely distributed last 
March by a Royal Academy commit- 
tee on war memorials, said that the 
time had now come for taking fur- 
ther steps to secure combined in- 
stead of isolated effort in erecting 
memorials, and to protect churches 
and public buildings from unsuitable 
treatment in setting up memorials 
of the war. He ‘thoped that a strong 
and representative committee would 
now be appointed to unify and 
strengthen the efforts of all who had 
at heart the right direction of public 
opinion on this important matter. 

A letter was then read from Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, who recommended 


the formation of a committee which. 


would advise on sites and designs and 
make widely known its readiness to 
do so; and he proposed several means 
by which the committee’s aims could 
be kept .before the public. Other let- 
ters were read from the Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who was in favor of a single 
national memorial as against numer- 


of ,mapemtortable, for the 


| George F. Kelleher, 


He ] ous local monuments, and from the 


Bishop of Truro and the Dean of 
Worcester. 
Lord Plymouth expressed his keen 
sympathy with the object which. the 
Royal Academy had in view. A fine 
work of art, he said, made a more 
immediate appeal than a mere list of 
Names, and he urged that a strong 
committee of members of the Royal 
Academy and other experts should 
take every possible step to keep be- 
fore the public the preeminent claims 
_of art in the matter of patriotic com- 
memoration. 

Lieut.-Col. Sir A. Leetham, who had 
been deputed by Lord Milner to attend 
the conference, assured the Royal 
Academy that the Army Council was 
in full accord with the proposed 
scheme:for advising on the subject. 

Lord’ Crawford thought that the 
Royal Academy, with its high tradi- 
{tions and honorable status, was the 
proper authority to organize a strong 
body of public opinion, to which the 
public would naturally turn as the 
central panel of advice on the whole 
subject. He was sure that by tem- 
pering enthusiasm with discretion 
they would establish a system of ar- 
tistic control which would be of great 
and permanent usefulness. 

Sir Alfred Mond expressed his sym- 
pathy with the movement, and hoped 
it would succeed in saving the coun- 
try from the erection of unsightly ob- 
jects intended to commemorate the 
war. 

In conclusion, Sir Edward Poynter 
expressed the gratification of the 


dial support which their action had 
received. On the motion of Lord 
Plymouth, seconded by Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, it was resolved that the con- 
ference form a general committee, 
which would appoint an executive 
committee to carry out the various 
proposals agreed on at the meetings. 


NEW ZEALAND AND 
TRADE QUESTIONS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian Bureau 

WELLINGTON, N. Z.—Asking the 
New Zealand Government to estab- 
lish an Industrial Department to deal 
with questions of industry as the Ag- 
ricultural Department did with agri- 
cultural problems, a deputation from 
the Wellington Provincial Associ- 
ation waited on Mr. A. M. Myers, 
Minister for Customs and Acting 
Minister for Finance. Mr. Myers 
promised to place the- points made 
before the Dominion Ministry. 

The deputation pointed out that im- 
portant records should be collected 
and filed in a department so that they 
might ‘be utilized in the interest of 
national development and industrial 
expansion. The preposed department, 
it was asserted, would help to bring 
together representatives of capital 
and labor and would be of extreme 
value in connection with possible 
new industries. Boards were desired 


capacity tothe new. department. 

Réplying, the Minister recognized 
that the secondary industries were 
becoming more important each year 
and should receive full consider- 
ation. All thinking men agreed also 
that the promotion of a mutual un- 
derstanding between capital and la- 
bor was one of those important ques- 
tions on which the world’s progress 
and welfare might hinge. On the 
question of the tariff it was his inten- 
tion to recommend to the Cabinet 
the appointment of a small com- 
mittee of practical and experienced 
men who would visit various centers, 
and obtain reliable information as a 
guide to the amendment or recon- 
struction of the tariff. New .indus- 
tries, it was recognized, must receive 
a fuller measure of support. 

Dealing with New Zealand’s policy 
in regard to trade, Mr. Myers said 
that the Dominion had always en- 
couraged her own industries and the 
fostering of economic relations with 
the Empire. After the war, the Im- 
perial policy of inter-reciprocal trad- 
ing would tecome an established fact, 
and the course to be followed by New 
Zealand at that time would only be 
an extension of that policy of Impe- 
rial preference of which she had al- 
ways been a warm advocate, with an 
additional proviso that, next in pref- 
erence to the Empire, there should be 
an effort made to swell the volume of 
trade with her ga!lant allies. 


IT Is YOUR DUTY TO. 
REPORT DISLOYALTY 


loyal acts, seditious utterances and 
any information relative to attempts 
to hinder the United States in the 
| prosecution of the war, to the United 
| States Department of Justice, Bureau 
| of Investigation, 45 Milk Street, 


| | Boston.” 


The foregoing is a statement in- 


'tended for all loyal citizens of the 


United States, printed day by day in 
these columns at the request of 
division super- 
intendent of the United States De- 
partment of Justice, Bureau of In- 
vestigation, for Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. 


GIFT TO QUEEN FROM INDIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—Queen Mary, in 
reply to an inquiry from Lady Chelms- 
ford, has consented to receive a pres- 
ent from the women of India in com- 
memoration of the silver wedding of 
their Majesties. Her Majesty has ap- 
proved of the present taking the form 
of a fund for promoting the education 
of the children of Indian soldiers who 
have fallen in the war. The early edu- 
cation of the children is undertaken 
by the government, and the gift will, 
therefore, be devoted to providing 
scholarships in the higher grades of 
education. It is hoped to extend the 
benefit of the endowment to the terri- 
tories of the ruling princes and chiefs, 
and to make special .provision for the 


daughters ef fallen soldiers. 


Royal Academy at the ready and cor- | 


aa | 
pull of the dollar. 


“Your patriotic duty: To report nat 


LETTERS 


Communications under the above head- 
ing are welcomed, but the editor must 
remain sole judge of their suitability and. 


he does not undertake to hold himself or 


this newspaper responeible for the facts 
or opinions so presented. 


(No. 190) 
What Shall We Do With Immigrants? 


To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: 

The plaint- one now reads in press 
and magazine, “We haven’t done 
enough for our immigrants!” owes its 
absurdity to the distorted angle of 
view held by those making it. With, 
them it is the immigrant, and he alone. 
They lose sight of the party of the 
first part—of America. It is our 
country that has the most at stake; 
to it lies our first duty—and our last. 

“Doing for the immigrant,” ac- 
counts for the economic fallacies in 
the treatment of that individual in- 
dulged in by social settlement and re- 
ligious settlement organizations—and 
their absolute failure in handling the 
problem; accounts for the undeniable 
fact that many such organizations 
have become not only hotbeds of so- 
cialism but propogating centers of 
what is now seen clearly to have been 
actual sedition toward our country. 

Putting the question from the view- 
point of our country, and we have one 
of entirely different import—and one 
that predicates a fairer treatment of 
the ever-coming immigrant: “What 
shall we do with our immigrants?” 
The earlier form resulted in silly en- | 
deavors to equip the newcomer with 
wings; the revised interrogation indi- 
cates the plan of strengthening his 
legs so that he can walk by himself. 

It is of course easier to point the 
error than to outline the remedy. Yet 
when Kate Shelley saved a trainful of 
passengers by waving her flaming pet- 
ticoat over washed-away Moingona 
Bridge, no one discounted her service 
by saying, “You can’t rebuild the 
bridge, though!” First the danger 
signal; then, but not till then, the 
remedy. In this case, moreover, the 
solution demands the efforts of not 
one man or woman, but of many; not 
of one class of economists, but of all 
—all except the one which puts the 
country last and the unwashed immi- 
grant — unwashed morally, mentally 
and physically, alas in so many cases 
—first. What are we going to do with 
the immigrant in making him a part 
and parcel of this big economic unit, 
our country? How can he best for 
himself get into working harmony 
with America and her spirit? Not, 
how can we rebuild America to fit the 
immigrant’s ignorant or prejudiced 
views? 

Nor can we lull ourselves to sleep 
by ignorant statements of, “There will 
be more emigration than immigration 
after the. war.” Never a greater eco- 
nomic absurdity than that! First of 
all our allies are going to contribute 
hundreds of thousands to us. Great 
Britain, France, Italy, see in America 
nd. her. ideals something that pulls 

now. .Before it was only the 
They are coming 
in large numbers, for the menace of} 
the world, Germany, will he still alive 
then, and entirely unmasked. Then, 
the neutral nations which have been 
squeezed between democracy and the 
devil will seek asylum with us. Also 
large numbers of Teutons will en- 
deavor to land here, for Germany is 
too shrewd not to attempt to unload 
her wastrels on us; she only wants to 
retain her efficiency. Then a whole 
flood tide will descend on our shores 
from Russia, from Asia Minor and 
from the Balkans. The first 24 months 
will see any earlier records for the 
same length of time more than 
doubled. 

What are we going to do with the 
immigrant? First of all, we are going 
to put the bars up. None so silly 
now, surely, to mouth the old phrases 
about “America being an asylum for 
the oppressed of all lands!” What- 
ever we may have been in those gol- 
den days of the past, now we recog- 
nize an enemy—the world menace— 
which no treaties of peace will ever 
hold—except for a short time. And 
we have before us the task of so set- 
ting our house in shape that never 
again will he catch us sleeping. Only 
they can enter who are physically, 
mentally and morally fit to be aids to 
us in the forthcoming struggle. And 
back to Germany-Austria-Turkey- 
Bulgaria must go the physical and 
mental wrecks which the All-Highest 
has made in his campaign for world 
dominion. Does anyone say nay to 
that? 

For we now realize—how this war 
has taught us to scrap provincial self- 
appraisements!—that there is no melt- 
ing pot.. We are equipped, like other 
nations possessing vast territory, with 
certain assimilating powers, but they 
are limited. We can digest only so 
much. We are not boa-constrictor in 
nature; no nation is. And certain 
human food can be better and more 


quickly digested by a nation than 
others. The intelligent, the moral, 
the sane and the physically fit immi-.| 
grants we can use in enormous num- | 
bers; they are digestible. Their oppo- 
sites would be poison to us. 

Up with the bars, then, in spite of 
the tremendous pressure for a con- 
trary policy on the part of large em- 
ployers of labor and by those intel- 


lectual shummers who hug glittering 
theories to their bosoms, even after 
such theories have been demonstrated | 
to be mere skeletons. None but the. 
fit, none but the fit! 

Having sifted out and returned the. 
unfit at the expense of the steamboat 
companies—possibly a good-sized fine 
for having attempted to unload on us 
such material should be assessed 
against these carriers—the task comes 
of fitting the fit into a condition of 
mind and body that will make them 
of service to_the country and to them- 
selves. It is one process, of course. 
And this task of training citizens must 
be a governmental function, not rele- 
gated to any organization. It isn’t a 
theory or fad aired in this social] set- 
tlement or tried out in that religious 
neighborhood center; it is simply a 
case of Uncle Sam taking under his 


tutelage applicants for admission into 
his family. 

This plan presupposes that every 
immigrant is on probation; if he falls 
below the standard required, back he 
goes. From the first he is made to 
understand that his citizenship—and 
that must be the ultimate goal of all 
who land—will be given him only after 
he has earned it. He will be expected 
to’ learn the English language. That 
will be insisted upon, government, 
night and Sunday schools being in 
operation to insure that. And at the 
same time, first probably through the = 
medium of his mother tongue, he will | 
be taught in simple words the theory 
and practice of our institutions, some- | 
thing of our history, much of our! 
geography. On that last not a little de- | 
pends for. scattering the immigrants. 
away from the always overcrowded : 
seaboards and into the far-lying por- | 
tions of the land. Also must be held 
up before them—that was the glitter- 
ing vision which made such good citi- 
zens of the immigrants of 40 years | 
ago—the opportunities which America | 
has to give those who make good. 
No one who has never come from a. 
continent where class’ distinctions 
keep each man in a rut, can ever un- 
derstand what “opportunity” really 
means to the immigrant. The prize 
must be held up in all its tempting- 
ness. A man will do much if the prize 
looks good to him. That’s the hostage | 
he has given to the land which adopts 
him, and its value must not be under-— 
rated. 

Of course employment must be 
secured for him. That means gov- 
ernmental agencies operated with 
both brains and vigor. But at the 
same time the immigrant must under- 
stand that promotion isn’t a matter of 
routine, but of merit. That must be 
brought out in the reading matter 
given him; for the government surely 
will not overlook the nationalizing 
influence that a prescribed course of 
reading has had on Germany and on 
Norway. Denmark might also be cited 
as an example. 

Reference has been made only to 
the “man” among the immigrants, 
possibly because the writer knows 
more about them. . But as important 
or more so is the governmental educa- 
tion of women and children. Anyone 
who, during the war time, has walked 
through the foreign sections of New 
York and Boston, through the Riving- 
ton streets and the Salem streets, has 
shuddered at what very likely would 
have happened to America in this 
her crisis had those women, who 
flock in the streets and alleys, been 
equipped with the ballot as they now 
are in New York City. 

The governmental education of the 
female immigrant is going to be a 
more arduous task than that of edu- 
cating her manfolk. The man has the 
attrition of his fellow-workers, the 
woman simply her immediate, and 
seven-days-in-the-week, environment. 
So the more earnest must be that 
work, for in its womb it carries the 
hope of America’s tomorrow. 

An immigrant boy of forty odd years 
ago can to this day recall his father 
taking him to the highest place in 
Chicago, then: the waterworks tower 
on the North Side, and pointing out the 
city straggling “west, north and south: 
“That’s America—thousands of towns 
like this growing fast, and the big 
prairies beyond. The difference be- 
tween this America and Norway is in 
the raw wealth that this continent 
possesses and that Norway, that Eu- 
rope, hasn’t. That difference is oppor- 
tunity. Here you can make your way 
if you work; there you could not, how- 
ever hard you worked. It’s a big thing 
for a boy to have this opportunity! It 
may not, probably won’t, make a mil- 
lionaire of you, but it will give you a 
chance to live your life out according 
to sane ideals. And America is your 
country.” 

So Uncle Sam will take each immi- 
grant and show him—or her, for the 
compulsory education will cover both 
sexes of adults—what opportunity 
really means: citizenship under dis- 
cipline; not a free-for-all, but citizen- 
ship which carries with it obligations 
as well as privileges. Also, that they 
have been accorded a wonderful privi- 
lege in being allowed to qualify for 
citizenship in America. 

But the children? Well, they are 
coming, boys and girls alike, under 
that training which so irritates a few 
theorists because of being termed 
“universal.” It will take the boy and 
his sister and standardize them into 
individual efficiency, only we are go- 
ing to call it “service.” But it is go- 
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throw away are 
now appetizing 
dishes our hus- 
bands want more 
of, because we 
used just a few 
drops of savory 
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ing to be under governmental control, 
not priestly, nor settlementistic either. 

But this is going to cost fearfully! 
How many billions have we been asked 
to raise in a single twelvemonth for 
war? As much as ran this United 
States from 1787 to 1914—about $23,- 
000,000,000. And we are not through 
yet, nor are we facing the figures of 
precious human lives lost. No price 
is too big that will save our boys and 
girls from the menace that now con- 
fronts the world, Hohenzollernism. 
Who wouldn’t rather pay out a billion 
a year—but of course it wouldn’t cost 
that—in educating our immigrants 
rather than five billions in war? We 
have got to do one or the other. There 
is no third course. 

Whether Kaiserism is the reincar- 
nation of Napoleonism or of Ce#esar- 
ism isn’t material except academ- 
ically, only certain is it that Kaiser- 
ism is worse than both the others 
added together. Its defeat today in 
Flanders and Picardy doesn’t lay its 
ghost by any means. German-Amer- 
icanism, on which the Kaiser counted 
so much and which succeeded in 
keeping us out of war at the time 
when we could have struck the de- 
cisive blow, is only cowed tempo- 
rarily. It is going to break loose in 
all its hellishness the moment that 
Germany succeeds in getting the sig- 
natures to the scrap of paper which 
will give her a breathing spell in 


unless we handle the foreign element 
proposition from the moment it lands 
here in post-war immigration along 
the lines of constructing citizens out 
of the selects and shipping back the 
rejects—a catastrophic war for the 
United States, possibly for all de- 
mocracy. 

The above isn’t a plan—just the 
crudest outline of a few things which 
will have to be done. The best: brains 
of our country, the most patriotic 
men and women, the most sympa- 
thetic toward our country, will have 
to handle this problem, which, if not 
handled intelligently, will become our 
downfall. 

And I offer the above as the con- 
tribution of one who has found in 
American citizenship the fusing 
power which the misnamed “melting 
pot” was without. America for Amer- 
icans! (Signed) 

DANIEL LOUIS HANSON. 

Ravenswood Farm, Petersham, 
Mass., July 16, 1918. 


BOY SCOUTS’ ANNUAL 
RALLY IN DUBLIN 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 

correspondent in Ireland 
DUBLIN, Ireland—The annual rally 
and inspection of the Dublin Boy 
Scouts took place in Lord Iveagh’s 
garden. The Lord Lieutenant, Field 
Marshal Viscount French was pres- 
ent and addressed the boys. The pro- 
gram opened with the inspection of 
the Wolf Cubs by Lord Powerscourt, 
Scout Commissioner for the Province 
of Leinster. Lord French congratu- 
lated the scouts on their smart ap- 
ce and the way they had per- 


POWER OF DEFENSE. 
COUNCILS TESTED 


Some Doubt Expressed in North 
Dakota as to Extent of the 
Authority Delegated — Suits 
Are Begun in South Dakota 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


BISMARCK, N. D.—The State Coune 
cil of Defense of North Dakota has 
ordered that no person or newspaper 
or other publicity organ or public 
speaker in the State shall in any man- 
her state or circulate or cause to be 
circulated any statements or charges 
against any person er class of per- 


sons charging that they are pro-Ger- 
man or unpatriotic unless such state- 
ments are based upon or in connection 
with charges or complaints before a 
proper tribunal or unless the same is 
based upon actual or specific acts 
found by a proper tribunal to be in 
fact disloyal or unpatriotic or pro- 
German. The order of the Council of 
Defense gives notice that all acts or 
utterances of a disloyal nature should 
be reported to the council, but it pro- 
vides no penalty for doing or failing 
to do: any of the things mentioned. 

E. A. Tostevin, publisher of The 
Mandan Pioneer, was arraigned before 
the council for editorially charging 
that the 15,000 majority given Gov- 
ernor Frazier came from pro-Germans. 
He was asked whether or not he would 
suspend the publication of his paper 
if the council requested, and he an- 
swered that he would not. No sus- 
pension order has yet been issued. 

Some doubt is expressed as to the 
authority of the Legislature to dele- 
gate broad legislative, judicial, admin- 
istrative and police powers to an or- 
ganization to be selected ag the Coun- 
cil of Defense was by the Governor 
without referring to the choice of the 
people. 


Damage Suits Begun 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Thus far 
three suits, in which damages to an 
aggregate of $250,000 are claimed, have 
been instituted as the result of home 
guards and members of county coun- 
cils of defense in different parts of 
South Dakota interfering with plans 
of organizers of the National Farmers 
Non-Partisan League to make public 
addresses in South Dakota towns. At 
least one other $100,000 damage suit 
yet is to be instituted, and there may 
be several additional ones. 

One of the latest damage suite was 
filed in the United States court in 
Sioux Falls by J. F. Mabie of Butte, 
Mont, one of the league organizers, 
who on June 13 last was forced to 
leave Lyman and Jones counties at 
the same time that J: L. White of 
Sioux Falls, another organizer, re- 


them »-to remember that they were 
living in wonderful times, such as 
men had never known before. The 
whole world was full of lessons for 


‘boys, and one great lesson he would 


like specially to impress on them— 
namely, the greatness of the Empire 
to which they belonged, and the ne- 
cessity, if they wished to maintain 
that Empire intact, for every indi- 
vidual boy, girl, man and woman to 
pull his or her weight, to do their 
utmost, the very best they possibly 
could in the circumstances in which 
they found themselves. Above all 
they should drive out of their thoughts 
all foul and rancorous ideas of sedi- 
tion and rebellion, and stamp upon 
such ideas as they would upon a 
poisonous insect. That was the great 
duty of every man, boy, and girl and 
woman in this Empire. 

The remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in exhibitions, which included 
compass knowledge, knot tying, dress- 
ing-face, patrol drill, signaling, camp 
life, tent pitching and various games 
calculated to foster alertness and 
smartness. 
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ceived similar treatment. He .asks 
$100,000. 

Harry N. Fisher, another organizer, 
whose home is in North Dakota, is the 
plaintiff in another damage suit filed 
in the federal court here, by which he 
seeks to recover damages of $100,000. 


BRONZE MEDAL AWARDED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—His Majesty the 
King, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Trade, has awarded the 
Bronze -Medal for Gallantry in Saving 
Life at Sea to Mr. Thomas Handley, 


+ chief steward in the Mércantile Marine 


for his services on the occasion of the 
wreck of the ship in which he wag 
serving when he was instrumental in 
saving the life of a Lascar seaman. 
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RUGS 


All the better grades, excellent de- 
signs in colors to harmonize with 
almost any decorations. 


ORIENTAL RUGS Sadist 


and Small Rooms in the fol- 
lowing approximate _ sizes: 
8x10 size—$125, $145 to $225; 
9x12 size—$175, $195 to $345; 
10x13 size—$245, $295; 12x15 
size—$295, $345. 


SMALL ORIENTAL RUGS 


in the better grades. Quite a 
few are antique and semi-an- 
tique. All are good colorings, 
Large assortment to select 
from at prices as low as pos. 
sible. 
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Priced 
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them at moderate prices. 
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PI PE RO-GERMAN ACTS 
4 , AND THE BREWERS 
a »-American Alliance Car- 

open on Work Largely With 
- Knowledge of and Through 


7 


Funds Given by Liquor Men 


g previous series of articles discussed 

Ye _ activities of the German-American 

_ Alliance previous to the war. The present 
deals with what the alliance has 
since the war started. 


Vv 
to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


. NEW YORK, N. Y.—The difference 
al the attitude of the German- 
Fe Alliance to the United. 
| eee when it declared a state of war, 


Las © tO s 


_ against Germany, and that organiza-| 


‘’s attitude when Germany de- 
: a, war in 1914 and during the’ 


e _ three years following, was pointed | 


_ Out by Gustavus Ohlinger of Toledo 
_ at the Senate sub-committee’s hear- 
3 ie on the bill to annul the alliance’s 


_ Mr. ‘Ohlinger said that he had 
il over the numbers of the offi- 
etal alliance Bulletin from January, 

1917, to February, 1918, with the ex- 
5 _ ception of the June, 1917, and Janu- 
| ary, 1918, numbers, and taking the 
general proportion, he would say that 
F the enthusiasm for the United States 
- in those pages since the entrance of 
the United States into the war, was 
i not commensurate in any degree with 
P the enthusiasm manifested on behalf 
: os Germany in 1914. 
“As I pointed out,” said Mr. Ohlin- 
ee , “on August 3, 1914, the president 
ot ‘the alliance sent a~Message asking 
; “tor the organization of press bureaux 
| in order to take up Germany’s side of 
_ the controversy and prevent any un- 
"friendly criticism. .. . 
4 “There was no such summons sent 
: - out at the time that the war broke 
out between the United States and 
itlerneny on behalf of the formation 
_ of press agencies or bureaux to vindi- 
cate the cause of America or the cause 
- tor which she was at war. 
“Immediately after the outbreak of 
war (in 1914) the alliance under- 
the collection of large funds for 
e benefit of the war sufferers in the 


nd, and the alliance within five|. 


months had raised something like 
_ $319,000 and turned it over to Bern- 
storff. By June, @15, it had turned 
$500,000; by March, 1916, 

00,000; by November 1916, 800,000. 
This was turned oveg to Bern- 
-storf, for the benefit of war 
sufferers of Germany. I do not find 


for as ‘the alliance or its branches 
An 1 war relief,”. 
sfenundl ‘be pointed out here that of 
; put in von. Bernstorff’s 
i Deere is no proof that more 
an infinitesimal portion ever 
shed Germany, since the records 
with his receipt of the money. 
_ So far as is known, most of the money 
q as used in America. 
_ Mr. Ohlinger said that the German- 
_ Americans in the various cities were 
2 "encouraged to hold bazaars to raise 
_money for ‘the German war sufferers. 
_ He said the New York bazaar raised 
_ $468,000, the Chicago one $160,000, and 
re? one in Cleveland $63,000. But 
in the numbers of the official bulletin 
_he had seen nothing whatever calling 
a the raising 
Bg can Red Cross. He specified 
a that this applied only to the numbers 
| he had seen. 
x On the contrary, he found very 
: _ prominently displayed on page-8 of 
; October, 1917, number, a call from 
‘ _ Philadelphia’ branch, signed by 
: ‘Adolph Timm, secretary, and ad- 
i - dressed to the individual alliances, in- 
_ cluding the church societies. This 
_ call was for funds to provide means 
a ‘0. defense of the editors of the 
F —? hiladelphia Tageblatt, who were in- 
a - dicted in Philadelphia, _ 
: Tcl un-American Alliance,” says 
co 2 O. Everhart of the Anti-Saloon 
ve gue, “apparently secks to perpetu- 
‘during the period of our national 
l, the racial cleavage it created 
the seven years preceding our 
trance into the war. Instead of 
amoning those of German descent 
bin with all other citizens, it has 
ed them to hold together closely 
‘{ntimately with the subjects of 
[eerman Empire, enemies of this 


“rhe offictal bulletin for May, 1917, 
bs id: 

og “For the rest, we citizens of German 
de and subjects of the German 
pire, must in the future also hold 
f ibe gether closely and intimately for 
& ommon protection and mutual com- 

a 2 , 
_ “What can such words mean while 
a at war with Germany?” asks 
Mr. “Is this meant to set 
- yefore naturalized German-Americans 
) idea still of that ‘double citizen- 
which has been a part of the 
‘propagandism the world 
one by which Berlin looks upon 
6 who have even taken out 
p in other countries as still 
i subjects of the German 
7 If such be the case it is 
m treason. And if such be not the 
pein this organization was simply 
al fer tte members to maintain 
: r a. close fellowship with those who 
2 tee con and enemy alien, 
_ alone can be their reason for 
‘together closely and inti- 
for common protection and 
comfort?’ On this interpreta- 
oe must mean that those things 
h afford satisfaction and comfort 


bd 
h 
‘a 


of funds for the 


gf 
ce % 


ae 
(iwi 


ptale 


bers of the German-American Al- 
liance, 

“Can seditfous utterances go any 
deeper than this? Can an organization 
which maintains such a spirit and 
which has been seeking to make the 
whole machinery of American life fos- 
ter such spirit, still have a rightful 
place in the country? 

“And if it cannot, what of the United 
States Brewers Association, which 
furnished money to this organiza- 
tion for promoting its purposes from 
before the beginning of the war up 
to within a month or so of the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
war? 

“A year ago we recorded personal 
instances of brewery aid to various 
seditious activities started by the 
German-American Alliance. What 
brewers then aided in person they can- 


‘| ‘traitor’ 


a 


not now plead to have been ignorant || 


of in fact. The very bulletin which 
carried on the official propagandism 
of this seditious alliance in the 
months of November and December, 
1916, and January and February, 1917, 
were wholly paid for by money fur- 
nished by agents of the brewers. 
“The case is complete. The com- 
plicity of the brewers is established. 
Were there no waste of grain, no 
waste of coal, no waste of labor, no 
waste of transportation, no hindrance 
by beer of the efficiency, productivity 
and energy of the country in this 
crucial hour, still the stamp of the 
must be permanently fixed 
upon beer through the extent to which 
it has supported and_ furthered 
treasonable designs in this country. 
Away with it, and let the blow for its 
utter obliteration be struck at once.’ 


similar sum has been raised / 
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Obligation to Customers 


The Importance of 


Special Selling Events 


Each period of the year, each season of the year brings 
around selling events which are of importance—events which 
should be, and are looked forward to, and which become a part 


of the shopping and buying interests of a community. - 


It is, therefore, incumbent upon a mercantile establishment 
which seeks to supply the needs and the demands of its clients 
—to be watchful of their interests and to supply such events, 


and to make them each year of increasing significance. 
It is not an easy matter to assemble merchandise of a high 


character in good assortment, in sufficient quantities and at 


the low prices which these selling events demand. 


However, most merchandising conditions are cyclical, re- 


peating themselves yearly—and we feel it an obligation as 


these buying advantages. 


‘ 


patrons. 


merchants to see that these fortunate opportunities are availed 


of—and a duty we owe our customers to place before them 


It is one of the cardinal principles with this house, that 
nothing in the market which would be of benefit to our cus- 
tomers should fail to be secured through lack of energy, hard 
work or enthusiasm, and that we should justly be open to 
criticism should we fail to thus look after the interests of our 
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Hat shown by 
Chandler & Ce. 


VELVET HATS 
tailored...........---10.00 


BLUE BRAIDED GEOR- 
GETTE HATS with taffeta 
crowns .........-----15.00 


BLACK VELVET and CHAN- 
TILLY DRESS HATS 


SATIN AND MALINE HATS 
Goura trimmed........38.00 


he “Sabjects of Germany, such as 


MUSHROOM HATS 
embroidered tulle brim with 
velvet crown..........]5.00 
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BROWN SILK BEAVER 
DRESS HATS........20.00 


WHITE PANNE VELVET 


and MALINE DRESS HATS 
ostrich trimming 


SMART CAVALIER HAT 
of hatters’ plush, ostrich trim- 
ming .. 25.00 
LARGE TRANSPARENT 
‘PICTURE HAT 

with ostrich fringe. ...18.09 
NEW SMALL HATS 

maline and velvet with burnt 
leather trimming......15.00 
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Established 
a Century 


JUST BOUGHT 


OF THE 


Highest Quality Merchandise 


440 Waists 
147 Handkerchief 


67 Silk Dresses 
38 Skirts 
32 Silk Suits 


Linen Dresses 


COMPRISING THE 


Retail 
Value 


about 


£25,000 


To be 
Sold for 


about 


*9,000 


Samples and Stock Remaining on Hand 


OF ONE, OF THE 


HIGHEST-CLASS MAKERS 


Who practically confines his entire output to the 


FINEST 


SPECIALTY SHOPS 


The entire lot—every piece—not one left out 


SALE BEGINS MONDAY 
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Continue Throughout the Entire Month 
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Advantages of Buying Your Furs Now 


During the August Fur Sale cannot be duplicated 

after the thirty-first day of August. 

FURS: PURCHASED now will be stored free until December first. 
PURCHASES made during August will appear on statements rendered November first. 
THE STYLES are absolutely correct for the season 1918 and 1919. 

EVERY article bears the Chandler & Co. label, which insures you of perfection in 


HUDSON SEAL COAT 
Seal Dyed Musk- 
rat, 40 inches August Sale Price 188.00 
long. November Price 225.00 


HUDSON SEAL COAT 
Seal Dyed Musk- 
rat, Beaver Collar August Sale Price 258.00 
and Cuffs. : November Price 295.00 


HUDSON SEAL COAT 
Seal Dyed Musk- 
rat, Natural 
Skunk Collar and August Sale Price 269.00 
Cuffs. November Price 315.00 


HUDSON SEAL COAT 
Seal Dyed Musk- 


rat, Natural 
Skunk Collar, August Sale Price 298.00 
Cuffs and Border. November Price 359.00 


HUDSON SEAL COAT , 
Seal Dyed Musk- 
rat, 45 inches August Sale Price 198.00 
a November Price 245.00 


HUDSON SEAL COAT 
Seal Dyed Musk- 
rat, with Natural 
Skunk Collar and 
Cuffs, 42 inches 
long. 


August Sale Price 229.00 
November Price 265.00 


NATURAL NUTRIA COAT 


36 inches long. August Sale Price 18700 
November Price 175.00 


NATURAL OR TAUPE SQUIRREL 
COAT 


86 inches long. August Sale Price 289.00 


November Price 335.00 


MOLE COAT 


With Taupe Kit 
Fox Collar, Cuffs 
and Border. 


NATURAL MUSKRAT COAT 


45 inches long. 
Collar and Cuffs 
of Hudson Seal, 
Nutria and Rac- 
coon. 


August Sale Price 365.00 
November Price 425.00 


August Sale Price 149.00 
Noverhber Price 182.50 


NATURAL NUTRIA COAT 


45 inches long. August Sale Price 179.00 
November Price 225.00 
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: HUDSON SEAL COAT 
Seal Dyed Musk- 
rat, with Natural 


- Skunk Collar and August Sale Price $75.00 


Cuffs. November Price 450.00 


HUDSON SEAL COAT. 
Seal. Dyed Musk-- 
rat, with Taupe 
Nutria Collar, August Sale Price 158.00 
Cuffs and Border. November Price 182.50 


HUDSON SEAL COAT 
Seal Dyed Musk- 
rat, 36 #$=inches 
long. 


August Sale Price 167.00 
November Price 200.00 


HUDSON SEAL COAT 
Seal Dyed Musk- 
rat, with Natural 
or Taupe Suirrel August Sale Price 187.90 
Collar. November Price 225.00 


NATURAL RACCOON COAT 
45 inches long. August Sale Price 186.00 
November Price 225.00 


NATURAL MUSKRAT COAT 
30 tnches long. August Sale Price 84.00 
November Price 105.00 


NATURAL MUSKRAT COAT 
86 inches long. August Sale Price 97.00 
November Price 125.00 
TAUPE MUSKRAT COAT 
45 inches long. August Sale Price 178.00 
November Price 215.00 


KOLINSKY CAPE STOLE 


August Sale Price 179.00 
November Price 225.00 


ERMINE CAPE 


August Sale Price 485.00 
November Price 575.00 


BLACK FOX SET 


August Sale Price 68.00 
November Price 95.00 


HUDSON SEAL COATEE 


With Natural or 
August Sale Price 198.00 


Taupe Squirrel 
Collar and Cuffs. November Price 235.00 


NATURAL MINK COATEE 
August Sale Price 865.00 
November Price 450.00 
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Continuing Theoughoi 
the Month 


We have sent out thousands of our illus- 
trated circulars, but of course we could 
not reach everyone — consequently we 
wish to state that every one of the model 
furs described in the circular will be on 
sale in all sizes during the entire month. 
Selection the same tomorrow as today, 
or the same complete stock with which 
the sale started will continue through- 
out the month. 


MOLE SET 
August Sale Price 87.00 
November Price 115.00 


MOLE SET 
August Sale Price 98.00 
November Price 130.00 


TAUPE NUTRIA SET 
August Sale Price 49.00 
November Price 65.00 


NATURAL NUTRIA SET 
August Sale Price 48.00 
November Price 60.00 


KAMCHATKA BLUE OR TAUPE 
FOX SET 


August Sale Price 89.00 
November Price 120.00 


GEORGETTE FOX SET 
August Sale Price 188.00 
Noyember Price 175.00 


JAP CROSS FOX SET 

August Sale Price 43.00 
November Price 57.50 

SKUNK SET 
August Sale Price 148,00 
November Price 185.00 

SKUNK SET 
August Sale Price 89,00 
November Price 115.00 


TAUPE, LUCILLE OR DOVE GRAY 
WOLF SET 

August Sale Price 78.00 

November Price 100.00 


TAUPE OR LUCILLE WOLF SET 
August Sale Price 63.00 
November Price 85.00 


BLACK OR TAUPE LYNX SET 
August Sale Price 85.00 
November Price 120.00 
NATURAL MINK SET 
August Sale Price 185.00 
November Price 225.00 
HUDSON SEAL SET 
Seal Dyed August Sale Price 47.00 
Muskrat. November Price 60.00 


‘ NATURAL RACCOON SET 
August Sale Price 48.00 
‘ November Price 58.00 
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BL cadon Press Alludes to Coke 
pleteness of Von Ludendorff’s 
Surprise—Sees Difficulty for 
Germans Around Montdidier 


LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
_ general feeling here is that the im- 
"portance of the successful new battle 
cannot be overestimated. 


F - “Tt was a victory of a very remark- 


= character,” says The Times. “If 
the enemy, as Mr. Bonar Law sug- 
gested, intended to evacuate this 


country, it is an even more remarka- 


= ble confession of’ defeat than the re- 
7 . treat to the Vesle, for nowhere has he 


_ fought harder than he did this spring 
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for the possession of the ground 
which was the scene of yesterday’s 
attack. The completeness of the sur- 
oo is all the more remarkable be- 
cause the quickness of the enemy’s 
reaction in the retreat fighting on the 
_Ancre showed he attached importance 
to this ground and was suspicious of 
_ our intentions.” 

The Daily Chronicle contends that 
the pushing of the enemy further from 
Amiens and the initial progress made 
on Thursday are of very great mo- 
Diceat. even if the Allies are unable to 
Siaharce the extent of the ground re- 
_covered. 


The Daily Mail says: 

“Tf, to the most satisfactory results 
Tieiatned, the gain of much ground 
- ghould be added, the position of the 
Germans in the bulge towards Mont- 
meal would become distinctly awk- 


The Daily News thinks the fact that 
von Ladendorff should have been izg- 
norant of the spot which the Allies 
would choose for an attack, which was 
om logical sequence of recent events, 
_ is a measure of the completeness with 
which the initiative has passed from 
hs hands. 

The Daily Express declares that the 
man hope that the attacks of the 
Allies had spent themselves and that 
_ the enemy would gain time to stabilize 
his new positions beyond the Vesle 
~ have been destroyed. 


German View of Offensive 
AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday) — 


5 Reviews by German critics on the mil- 


a itary situation in the West disclose 
_ curious divergencies of opinion as to 
_ Who bore the brunt of the attack on the 
Allied side. 
4 writer declares the 
<a men” did all the fighting, while the 


The K6lnische Zeitung’s 
“white French- 


vii Zeitung states that, on 
ole She “white promchees 


11 


; declares 
a the Moroccans 
‘he main. part in the fighting. 
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pew of the writers venture to pre- 
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what will happen next. The con- 
 sgensus of opinion seemed to be that 
p ie was doubtful whether Marshal Foch 
would feel strong enough to risk a 
frontal attack on the new German 


: i main line, straightened out as it has 


“Tf he does,” says the military ex- 


_ pert of the Hamburger Nachrichten, 


: 4 


“we must reckon with an extension of 
the fighting area to the north of the 
di in the Compéigne region, be- 


ms cause it is there alone that the pos- |’ 


Bi ey of an encircling attack offers 


The same authority devotes some 
space to explaining why the Germans 
 @vacuated Soissons. “The evacua- 
_ tion,” it says, “ was due to the fact 
that after the new offensive line was 
_ reached, both the city and _ the 
i hatghte around it lost their tactical 
value and became a projective bridge- 


- 4 head which was exposed to encircling 


attacks and eccentric artillery.” Its 


he retention,” the writer declares, “would 
have meant the tying up of strong 
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forces under unfavorable conditions.” 
Amid the chorus of praise for the 
“brilliantly executed strategic rear- 
_ ward movement,” the Kélnische Zeit 
ung cautiously expresses the opinion 
‘that it is too early yet to say which 


pide wins on the balance. 


Bugene Klackschmidt, the war cor- 


3 — of the Frankfiirter Zei- 


“The Ttcans stood their bap- 
They went 
pluckily enough, but 
a” learned respect for our ma- 
Charges are niade that 

fired on the wounded and at 
| tried to mislead our men by 
ling to them in German. Adven- 


it 


‘ _— turons elements are plentiful in the 


if 


a poner) —fThe Allies’ 


Vast 
ties 


American first waves. They are bet- 


ter in attack than in defense.” 


French Opinions of New Drive 


PARIS, France (Friday) — (Havas 
suceess on 
_ Thursday in forcing the Germans to 
tire on the defensive on a new and 
portant sector is welcomed by the 


«press. They attribute the success in 
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part to the fact that the allied 
is centered in one man. 


> gad pemy of General von Hutier may 


ves 
bias 


pred outflanked on its rear 

{ right flank, declares the military 

of Le Matin. The bulk of his 

are spread out in an arc of a 

“ic ame the Avre to the Oise. He 

| mo other road of retreat than 

th Nesle and Ham, which are 

yy kilometers away, and the allied 

are marching towards his es- 
lines of communication. 

nal Foch and General Pétain, 

3 Marcel Hutin in L’Echo de Paris, 

entirely + cpapomee with the progress 


. Clemenceau on Thursday went 
My ine pawns, of “important military 
is.” He returned at mid- 
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OFFENSIVE FREES 
THE NORD RAILWAY 


(Continued from page one) 


guns, but it is now once more free, and 
will be available for the all-important 
task of carrying men and supplies 
along the rear of the allied positions. 
Another great road, that from Amiens 
to Péronne, paralleled by a railway, 
which has been one of the main Ger- 
man arteries for supplying their lines, 
has also been interrupted by Sir Doug- 
las Haig’s advance. So that there is 
little wonder if the reports are true 
that the German armies have been 
thrown into confusion. 

It is, of course, much too early yet 
to say what is really happening at the 
front. The official commaniqués, 
which are the only things which can 
be safely trusted, are always some- 
what late in being received, for the 
simple reason that they are most care- 
fully verified, and leave nothing to the 
imagination. What, at any rate, is 
plain, is that the Allies, advancing in 
an open country, are already east of 
Caix and le Quesnel, whilst the 
French have occupied Fresnoy-en- 
Chaussée. At this period of the ad- 
vance, according to the official figures, 
the number of prisoners taken ‘was 
upwards of 17,000, whilst the guns 


. ‘ 
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‘indeed, 


were too Bemsrous to have been esti- 
200 and 300. . 

the German losees in guns 
has been is clear ' from the 
fact that undoubtedly .the artillery 
fire of the enemy was extremely weak 
in its effort to prevent the’ continu‘ 
ance of the Allies’ forward movement. 
One other cause of embarrassment to 
them is undoubtedly the blowing up 
of several of the bridges over the 
Somme by the Allied aviators. This 
means not only that the line of the 
Germans’ retreat is endangered, but 
that their ability to bring up supplies 
from the rear has been seriously 
handicapped. 


Japanese Commander Chosen 


WASHINGTON, D. C. General 
Kikizo Otani, one of Japan’s most dis- 
tinguished soldiers, has been chosen 
to command the Japanese section of 
the allied army in Siberia, and will be 
the ranking officer of the American 
and allied expedition to that country. 

As senior officer General Otani ‘in 
effect will be commander-in-chief of 
the combined forces, with the consent 
of the various governments participat- 
ing. Maj.-Gen. William S. Graves, in 
command of the American contingent, 
will sit in the council of allied com- 
manders performing the duties of a 
staff. 

‘General Otani was a staff ithcer dur- 
ing the Chino-Japanese war and com- 
manded an infantry brigade in the 
Russo-Japanese war. When Japan 
entered the world war he was as- 
signed to the forces which captured 
the German colony or Tsingtau and 
until recently he commanded the Jap- 
anese garrison placed there. 

Secretary Baker said yesterday he 
understood a lieutenant-general would 
command the Japanese part of the 
Siberian expedition. General Otani, 
however, was promoted to the rank of 
full general two years ago. 

The new government of the north 
at Archangel is rapidly organizing its 
different departments. Information 
reaching the State Department shows 
that orders have been issued: 

Appointing a commander-in-chief of 
the Russian forces, military and naval; 
abolishing all organs of the so-called 
Soviet government and ordering the 
arrest of all Soviet commissaire offi- 
cials; appointing government commis- 
saires of three for provinces and 
countries; reestablishing municipal 
governments and Zemstvos; empow- 
ering local self-government organs to 
control food supply; maintaining so 
far as possible voting apparatus, but 
cléaning out the Bolshevist elements; 
reestablishing judicial organizations; 
reestablishing free existence and activ- 
ity of cooperative associations, labor 
unions and organizations to further 
the prosecution of war, and national- 
izing transportation, financial and in- 
dustrial institutions. 

American Consul Poole at Moscow 
has informed the State Department 
that Lenine, the Bolshevist Premier, 
recently declared before a gathering 
of Soviets in Moscow that a state of 
war existed between the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the Entente Allies. 


In response to questions from the | 


In the Somme region 


allied consuls, Tchitcherin, commis- 
sary of foreign affairs, said the Pre- 
mier’s statement need not be consid- 
ered a declaration of war, but that it 
rather was a declaration of a state of 
defense on the part of Russia similar 
to the situation that existed at one 
time with Germany. 

Tchitcherin’s explanation was made 
publicly, the consul said, at the re- 
quest of the allied consuls. Mr. 
Poole also reported that in: spite of 
denials of the authorities, the Bol- 
sheviki were throwing obstacles in 
the way of the departure from Russia 
of British and French military rep- 
resentatives. 

From Archangel the State Depart- 
ment has received word that the Bol- 
sheviki, upon hearing of the landing 
of allied troops at Onega, had asked 
for an explanation. 

Allied aviators dropped propaganda 
in the city of Archangel, whereupon 
the Bolsheviki evacuated the town be- 
fore the allied troops marched in. The 
British, French and United States con- 
suls were arrested on Aug. 3 by a de- 
tachment of Caucasian cavalry “for 
their protection,’ but, as previously 
reported, were released upon the ap- 
pearance of the allied soldiers. 

The reception to the allied troops by 
the native population, the message 
said, was so cordial that revolutionists 
fied the city and have caused no fur- 
ther trouble. A new “revolution” pro- 
claimed by the Caucasian soldiers 

eir. flight is we oti seriously. 
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formation oh ahaa J aoe that the 
Bolsheviki were formally characteriz- 
ing as an act of war the allied opera- 
tions on the Murmansk coast. The 
attitude of Lenine may tend to clarify 
the situation and strengthen the un- 
derstanding between the Allies and 
the new Russian Government of the 


north. 


Operation Surprised Germans 

PARIS, France (Friday) — The 
French War Minister at 12:30 o’clock 
today issued the following statement: 

“The brilliant operation which we, 
in concert with British troops, exe- 
cuted yesterday, has been a surprise 
for the enemy. As occurred in the 
offensive of July 18, the soldiers of 
General DeBeney have captured 
enemy soldiers engaged in the 
peaceful pursuit of harvesting the 
fields ‘behind the German lines. 

“Our artillery preparation was 
short, lasting less than an hour. The 
enemy artillery had made no coun- 
ter-preparation at the beginning of 
the action, merely replying feebly. 

“The original front of attack was 
only four kilometers, situated south 
of the Amiens-Roye road, where our 
infantry went over the top at 5:05 
o’clock, but gradually the offensive 
developed all along the right bank of 
the Avre in the region of Hargicourt.” 

“The Germans succeeded at some 
points in temporarily staying our ad- 
vance, defending themselves energeti- 
cally, particularly between Morisel 
and Moreuil, which they defended bit- 
terly with machine guns. We took 
Morisel by storm. The battle was 
also stubborn in Moreuil, but already 
our troops had advanced north of 
Moreuil to a point northeast of the 


‘wood which commands the village, 


while another group had crossed the 
Avre south of the town. 
mans were obliged to withdraw. 
“With irresistible courage our sol- 
diers climbed the hills east of the 
Avre. Meanwhile our charging cars, 
crossing the river upon bridges has- 


tily thrown over the stream and pro-| 


ceeding up the hills, joined and as- 
sisted the infantry. 

“Recovering from the first surprise, 
the Germans hurriedly concentrated 
troops in order to stop our progress. 
It was vain. La Neuville-Sire-Bernard, 
Villers-aux-Erables, -Méziéres, Ples- 
sier-Rozainvillers were successfully 
captured, while on our left the British 
troops also continued their victorious 
advance. In the. early morning hours, 
prisoners, guns and machine guns, 
were streaming to our rear. 

“At the close of the day our advance 
considered in the front of the attacks 
as a whole, averaged more than seven 
kilometers.” 


“The End of the Tunnel” 

NEATH, Wales (Friday)—Mr. Lloyd 
George, who came here to attend the 
Welsh National Eisteddfodd, in re- 
ceiving the freedom of Neath today 
declared that “the end of the tunne!” 
through which the Allies had been 
traveling for four years was getting 
nearer. 

He made no apology to any man, he 


The Ger-| 


Drawa for The Christian Science Monitor 


said, for any part he had played dur- 
ing the war. “And I propose to fight 
on to the end,” he added. 

Some people had complained, he 
continued, that he was too optimistic in 
the view he took of things. “I don’t 
think I am,” he insisted. “I was not 
one of those who thought it would 
soon be over—never. I thought it a 
long job and a terrible job, but I have 
always been confident we would get 
through, for I knew we were fighting 
for the right and that the God of 
righteousness would see us through.” 


Cait Soldiers’ Pay Raised 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


AMSTERDAM, Holland (Friday)— 
The German papers state that von 
Ludendorff has informed a Reichstag 
deputy that the Kaiser signed a decree 
on Aug. 1 raising soldiers’ pay. 

Paris Bombardment Continues 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European Bureau 


PARIS, France (Friday) — The 
bombardment of Paris by long-range 
gun continues. 


Allied Gains Since July 18 
WITH THE AMERICAN ARMY ON 


THE VESLE (Thursday)—(By The 
Associated Press)—In their offensive 
since July 18 the Allies have regained 


approximately 1500 square kilometers. 


More than 200 villages and towns, 
including ‘Soissons, Chateau Thierry 
and Fismes, are again in the hands of 
the Allies. The front has been short- 
ened by 53 kilometers. 


According to information contained | 
the | 
French and Americans, the Germans in| 
the rear guard fighting during the re-: 


treat used four more divisions than | 
they had contemplated using to break | 
the French line when the German of- | 


in documents in possession of 


fensive began. The enemy plans called 
for 13 divisions to shatter the French 
and to cross the Marne between Dor- 
mans and Chateau Thierry. 

Information gathered by the Allies 
is to the effect that in falling back 
the Germans brought into action at 
least 17 divisions before reaching the 
Vesle. Additional reinforcements have 
been brought up since the Vesle was 
crossed. A division which was resting 
in Flanders is known to have reached 
the region north of Fismes. on 
Tuesday. ; 

One German regiment lost one-third 
of its effectives in one day. 
units were reduced by one-half in the 
fighting up to July 29. 

The fiftieth division, a crack unit, 
was ordered into battle to stop the 
pressure of the French in the valley 
of the Ardre. 

It was a regiment of this division 
which, lost one-third of its number on 
July 22. The next day the commander 
of the tenth company reported that 
he had been reduced to 35 men. The 
commander of the twelfth company 
declared no one was left in the sev- 


enth company. 


Other | 


reported.~ Prisoners say 
ninth regiment lost from 60 to 75 per 
cent of its effectives in three days. 
On July 24 the Eighty-Second Regi- 
ment was compelled. to form three 
companies of its three battalions put 
back into the line. 
the battle, the companies of another 
division consisted of 80 men each. As 


a result of losses the division was re- {and Morcourt, where the fighting is 
In the | continuing. 


duced by one-half by July 29. 


region of Fére-en-Tardenois one regi- | 
ment of the twenty-second division‘ 


was reduced to three companies. 

The number of effectives in the aver- 
age company is now about 90 men, ex- 
cClusive of officers and supplementary 
non-commissioned officers. 

Information that the German sol- 


diers had been ordered to destroy all! 


property possible, particularly cha- 


teaux and houses of good appearance, | 


during the retreat from the Marne, is 
in possession of the French and 
Americans. It came from several 
sources, a detailed account being fur- 
nished by a deserter from the fourth 
Prussian Guard division. 


The deserter said that sappers had 


been ordered by General Finck von 
Finckenstein to destroy everything 
within their power. Similar orders 
also were issued by lieutenants to 
bombers. 


British Raid Austrian Positions 

LONDON, England (Friday)—Brit- 
ish divisions on the Italian front car- 
ried out eight raids against Austrian 
positions between Asiago and Canove 
on Thursday night, capturing 315 pris- 
oners, according to an official state- 
ment on British operations on the Ital- 
ian front issued by the War Office 
today. 


German Factories Bombed 
Service of the United Press Associations 
LONDON, England (Friday)—Explo- 


sives factories at Rombach were at- 


tacked by a British bombing squadron, 
the British Air Ministry communiqué 
issued today stated. Fifteen hostile 
airplanes were destroyed and seven 
driven down out of control. Two Brit- 
ish machines failed to return. 


Praise for American Soldiers 


Service of the United Press Associations 

PARIS, France (Friday) — The 
American soldiers, “hardly landed, 
are making the disconcerted enemy 
feel the force of their Dlows,” General 
Pétain, commander of the French 
forces on the Western front, declared 
in an order of the day, issued to 
French troops: “The foes’ man-power 
and morale,” he declared, “are dimin- 
ishing.”’ 


John W. Garrett to Head Mission 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Garrett, American Minister at The 
Hague, has been designated to rep- 
resent the State Department and to 


— John W.. 


| 


In other battalions of Pierrepont village and the wood north 
the regiment similar conditions were | of the village. To the north and north- 
the fifty. east of this locality the French made 


‘brought 2,823,000 letters and another 


head the mission of the United States | 


which will meet German delegates 
at Berne, Switzerland, within a month 
to discuss the treatment and exchange 
of prisoners of.war. 


COMMUN IQUES 


Service of the United Press Associations 
BERLIN, Germany 


(via London) | 


(Friday)—‘‘Between the Somme and. 


the Avre rivers the enemy is contin- 
uing his attacks,” the German War 
Office statement declared tonight. 
“Between the Ancre and the Avre 
rivers strong enemy forces attacked 


yesterday, forcing their way into our |- 


infantry and artillery lines,” the state- 
ment declared. 

“North of the Somme we counter- 
attacked and threw the enemy out 
from our _ positions. Between the 
Somme and the Avre our counter-at- 
tacks stopped the enemy attack along 
most of the line of Morlancourt, Har- 
bonnieres, Caix, Fresnoy and Con- 
toier. | 

“We suffered losses in prisoners and 
guns. 

“Thirty hostile aircraft were shot 
down by us. 

“Southwest of Ypres, and south of 
the Lys, we repulsed enemy partial 
attacks.” 


Service of the United Press Associations 

LONDON, England (Friday) 
“South of the Somme River we re- 
newed our attack this morning along 
the entire front and progressed at all 
points, in spite of increasing hostile 
resistance,” Sir Douglas Haig an- 
nounced tonight. “‘The French, extend- 
ing their front southward, captured 


HAT? 


They are light and they have a 
smarter look just now than 
Since the 


during 


satin or Georgette. 
kitchen 
wartime, perhaps the best way 


is in fashion’ 
to give a picture of them is to 
say some turn up sharply like 
a pie plate, some have broad 
brims like a dinner plate, and 
some have short brims like a 


saucer, 
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(Filene’s—malil orders filled—sixth floor) 
WASHINGTON STREET AT SUMMER, BOSTON— 


Some show new 
broad loopings of 
ribbon, an idea just 
over the ocean 
from Reboux in 
Paris. One of these 
is sketched. $8 and 
$10. 
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rapid progress, and realized an ad- 
vance of over four miles.”’ 

“We captured the line of outer de- 
fenses of Amiens, and advanced be- 
yond them for a depth of two miles. 


Before engaging in | Before evening the English and French } 


forces reached the general line from 
Pierrepont to Rozieres, Rainecourt 


“North of the ‘Somme there was 
local fighting. Our prisoners have 
reached 17.000 and we have captured | 
between 200 and 300 guns. Our! 
casualities yesterday were exception- 
ally light.” 


LONDON, England (Friday)—To- 


day’s official statement reads: 

“Our progress on the battlefront | 
continues. The French have taken | 
Fresnoy-en-Chaussée. British troops | 
are east of le Quesnel and Caix. 

“North of the Somme the enemy is) 


making vigorous resistance to our ad- 
vance. Heavy ffighting has taken 
place between Chipilly and Morlan- 
court. 

“The number of prisoners taken by 
the allied armies yesterday exceeds 
14,000 and the number of guns cap- 
tured cannot be estimated. 

“During the past day the enemy 
has continued to evacuate forward! 
positions held by him in the Lys 
Valley.. Our line there has. ad- 
vanced along the whole front from 
the Lawe River to the Bourre 
River, northwest of Merville, to 
a maximum depth of 2000 yards. Our 
troops now hold Locon, Le Cornet 
Malo, Quentin, Lo Petit Pacut and 
Lesart. 

“We carried out successful local 
operations last night north of Kem- 
mel, advancing our line a short dis- 
tance over a front of 1000 yards and 
capturing 30 prisoners.” 


PARIS, France (Friday)—Today’s 
official statement follows: 

“There is no change on the battle 
front south of the Somme. 

“During the night there was a good 
deal of activity on the part of the 
German artillery forces in the Cham- 
pagne. The Germans undertook sev- 
eral raids in the regions of Prosnes, 
the mountain without a name and 
Souain. They were repulsed.” 


MILLIONS OF ARMY 
LETTERS IN TWO DAYS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—More than 
7,000,000 letters from American sol- 
diers in France have been received at 
Atlantic ports since July 29, and the 
Post Office Department announced yes- 
terday that every one of them had 


started for its destination within 24 
hours after its arrival. One ship 


300,000 on Aug. 2, and a ship arriving 
Aug 5 brought 2,031,000. Of all this 
mail 20 per cent was sorted as to rail- 


DRAFT EXTENSION — 


IN RELATION TO THE 
LABOR SITUATION 


(Continued from page one) 


tor Thomas merely aims to give legis- 
lative sanction to a policy which ema- 
nated from the War Department itself, 


Mr. Baker's Explanation 


War Secretary Declares Draft “Ex- 
tension Is Now Essential 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The en-* 
larged war program of the United 
States was explained to the Senate 
Military Committee behind closed 
doors Friday by Newton D. Baker, Sec- 
retary of War, in urging enactment 
as soon aS possible of the Administri- 
_tion’s Man-Power Bill, extending the 
' draft ages so as to include all men 
| between 18 and 45 yearns. He said 
the extension was essential! to pro- 
vide the men needed to bring the war 
to a quick conclusion. 

After completing his statement be- 
fore the full committee, he was ques- 
tioned by the subcommittee investigat- 
ing the airplane situation. 

In a statement to newspaper men 
before entering the committee room 
he said the order issued yesterday sus- 
pending all army and navy enlist- 
ments until definite action should be 
taken on the Man-Power Bill did not 
apply to any person who had taken 
steps, prior to the issuance of the 
order, to enlist or to enter a military 
training camp. 

He was the final witness to appear 
in connection with the bill and Sen- 
ator Chamberlain hopes to have the 
committee take up consideration of 
the measure without delay. 

Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the 
Navy, discussed with correspondents 
the order stopping enlistments. With 
100,000 men now at recruiting stations 
and training camps and another 25,000 
at home awaiting call, he said the navy 
has an abundance of material. Men 
enrolled up to yesterday will be ac- 
cepted, he explained, and those with 
the 25,000 waiting at home will be 
called to the service when there is 
room for them in the training camps 
and stations. 

All recruiting stations may not be 
closed, Mr. Daniels added, but their 
number very probably will be greatly 
reduced and most of the men sent 
back to active duty. 

Prompt enactment of the draft ex- 
tension bill so that Sept. 5 might be 
fixed as registration day, as proposed 
by Provost Marshal-General Crowder, 
was urged by Mr. Baker. Without the 
extension, he told the committec, it 
would be necessary to invade the de- 
ferred classes. 

Secretary Baker reviewed the situa- 
tion, but added little to the informa- 
tion already given to the committée 
by General March and Provost Mar- 
shal-General Crowder, according to 
a statement made by Chairman Cham- 
berlain after the hearing closed. The 


road routes in this country before it 
left France. 


BRITISH CAPTAIN KILLED 


CAMP SHERMAN, Chillicothe, O. 
Captain Becker, of the British Army, 
who had been assigned as an instruc- 
tor to*the eighty-fourth division, was 
killed on Friday, when the automo- 
in which he was riding went 
over an embankment. He was the 
last male’ member of his family, the 
other men having been killed in the 


Secretary said the decision to’ extend 
the draft ages was reached after a 
long study which showed the step to 


be absolutely necessary to carry out 
the agreement made at the Allied Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, a civilian rep- 
resentative of the War Department, 
discussed with the committee the 
question of drafting youths now in ed- 
ucationa] institutions. The committee 
seeks to devise some means whereby 
these boys can register but be permit- 


ted to continue with their education. 
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IRT. MACKENZIE ON 
cc |OMIC SECURITY 


New Zealand Commissionet 
. Shows Germany’s Dependence 
E. Upon Great Britain for Wool 
Urges: 


Tariff Protection 


pecial to The Christian Science Monitor 
* LEEDS, England — Speaking re- 
cently at a patriotic rally held at 
eds, Sir Thomas Mackenzie, High 
sioner for New Zealand, said 

New Zealand had broken away 
tradition and convention in a 


meat would have been thought 


tee sly daring by older communi- 
ties. ‘The departures made, however, 
ie said, had been justified in practice. 
choice between free trade and 
i ttion, for instance, had been 
made without reference to political 
$s and ideals, and wholly in the 
| of the country. Great Brit- 
ain, he ventured to think, was in some 
_ respects iriclined to be groovy. 
. zs ee a Sir Thomas Mackenzie 
| ‘that the siate now interfered in 
nultitude of ways, undreamed of 
Adam Smith, with the habits and 
pursuits of the people. The 
ment of New Zealand, he said, 
| 1 upon the grading of nearly 
produce, and no article of food 
vas allowed to leave the country 
sr thout an absolute guarantee as to 
es _wholesomeness. Then, the gov- 
‘ment had bought up large tracts 
of land, subdivided them, built rail- 
_ Ways to develop them, and advanced 
irmers the money necessary to start 
All this had involved an ex- 
s of something like £18,000,- 
but far from proving a loss to 
government, it had made a profit 
f hundreds of thousands of pounds 


— Zealand had also given Great 
ritain a trade preference of 1214 per 
| t and after the war it was intended 
0 put on a prohibitive tariff against 
eaeny of 50 per cent, or 500 per 
if necessary. At all costs the 

n was to be kept out, because 
was dishonorable, dishonest and 
Sir Thomas believed that if 

at Britain was to hold her own in 
vetate she must do something to 
unfair competition. To point 

e ‘moral he told the story he had 
itly heard of how. the Germans 
‘supplanted a certain successful 
in England by undercutting, and 
had proceeded to exploit the 
e in their own interests. German 

e policy, he declared, had only one 
‘namely, to wipe out all compett- 
n and then exploit to the uttermost. 
aany’s future hopes, he said, were 
upon the resumption of her 

| trade. He scouted the idea 
t at the end of the war Germany 
ev allowed to resume trade re- 
iships as before. In the over- 
s countries, he declared, they in- 
-as far as. possible: to pre- |; 
P ; fons with Germany be-' 


ea well ‘known, Sir Thomas 
fie continued, that before the 

r Germany had secured all the im- 
minerals in Australia, yet Mr. 
lughes had failed to get the home 
vernment to assist in putting a ; top 
to the process. The Australian Com- 
jonwealth, however, had now brought 
 eenagnt that made it impossible 
eeny ever again to get these 
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1g to thé woolen trade, Sir 
Thomas said that the British Empire, 
0} sid er with South America, now 
meg all the surplus wools in the 
Germany had largely devel- 

| her woolen industries, yet Ger- 
lany and Austria combined only pro- 
: lone per cent of the world’s out- 

of wool, and Germany used over 
000,000,000 pounds weight per 
num, wifich meant that she was 
itirely dependent upon Australia and 
tap Empire for the rest. Sir 
jomas hoped that these wools would 
man be secured for the people of 
tish Empire and its allies, thus 
ting the Germans ever getting 


“a 
“{uUur®r 


he finer wools, and so cutting out that 
art of their trade altogether. South 
mé ‘ica’s total output of merino 
8, Sir Thomas said, was 73,000,000 
‘weight, and as Germany used 
ine. pon it would be secn 
impossible for her to get 

. color age the British Empire. 
in conclusion, Sir ‘Thomas Macken- 
luded to the future of the islands 
“Pacific, especially those of 
am< and New Guinea. He showed. 
}.mecessity of their never again 
ig handed back to Germany. A 
man aircraft station and a subma- 
: ase at Samoa, he declared, would 
— almost impossible for Aus- 
nd New Zealand in the event 
tutu European complications. 
oe i he «said, particularly dis- 
sd the idea of a Germaii settlement 
+ Guinea, which was only 60 
distant trom the northern coast 
d. Sir Thomas referred 
s potentialities of the 
dominions, and. declared that 
‘ as the time to give the people 
108 e lands a voice in the foreign 
. the country. There must, 
ned, be no delay, and -he 
ed the statesmen in power real- 
the sness of the position 
ciently to frame measures to give 
a to a form of representation 
Ditcectory, would be effective 
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2 BUILT IN FRANCE 


INGTON, D. nwhndeowal of 
a big gun-relining plant to 

, at a cast of from 

) to $30,000,000, is announced 
amr the It is said en- 

‘ project, 


/peaks and ridges. 
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RED CANYON IN 
MONTANA 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

Red Canyon, in the mouth of which 
stands Grayling post office, is some 
17 miles northwest of Yellowstone. 
Yellowstone is the little station ter- 
minating, at the northwest corner of 
Yellowstone Park, a spur of the Union 


Pacific which runs north some 400 odd 
miles from Ogden, Utah, crossing 
Rea’s Pass on the way at an unbeliev- 
able altitude, carefully given to the 
artist on a memorable trip there, and 
with equal weight, carelessly forgot- 
ten. The publishers of guide books, 
or their readers presumably find fig- 
| ures ‘of that kind interesting, or they 
Weuld not be so carefully printed and 
‘quoted. It was high enough, how- 
ever, for the air was thin and ‘chill, 
with a singular clearness,’ reducing | 
atmospheric distances sometimes to a 


point where it was difficult to say if 
ithere was any distance at all between 


given points. From a painter’s point 
of view this caused distant afid near 
mountain, ravine, river bottom, bench 
and butte to present themselves very 
much “on the flat.” 
Well enough the painter realized 
that if he should paint it so (eventu- 
ally he did), some critic “down below” 
unuséd to the high levels would heave 
a metaphorical brickbat at it with the 
remark “no atmosphere.” Quite right. 
There isn’t any inthe high places of a 
clear Indian summer afternoon. 
Red Canyon, however, on the north 
side of the Madison Basin, and just 
under the main Madison range, re- 
puted to be the backbone of-the conti- 
nent, derives its name apparently 
from the dominant tint of the rock 
outcrop quite as much as from the 
flame from the west that near sun- 
down paints its flanking mountains 
with fiery light. It is a place, as is 
the Madison Basin at large, of space, 
silence, and color that changes with 
the march of the day, yet changeless— 
varying with the seasons, yet fixed. 
In Indian summer the dogwillows 
and alders that haunt the water levels, 
and the aspens which hug the hollows 
on the hillsides, flame responsive to 
the early frost in gold, purple and 
orange. ‘The lower slopes and ‘benches 
are goldeh -with the. native hay. 
Against ‘this the greentsh gray of the 
sagebrush lifts itself.the more Reenly 
for its purple-gray shadows beneath. 
The regimented pines march darkly 
up the steeps following the contours 
of shelter. Their outposts and advance 
guard are darkly visible even. where 
the golden tones of the lower rises, 
pitching more steeply, and graying 
with ascent are at last lost in the 
aerial red and far blue of the utmost 
Elk range upon its 
sides. Buffalo there have been on the 
plains below... Grouse and ptarmigan 
yet. hold their own amid the sage and 


willow brush. The eagle overhead is| 


a common enough sight. Red Canyon 
is a place to rest, and look, and muse 
in the peace and silence of the high 
places. 


WOMEN ORGANIZE A 
HOME GUARD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
_ from its Southern Bureau 

‘KISSIMMEE, Fla.— The women’s 
home guard has proved popular here 
as is indicated by the fact that in just 
one week from the start of the move- 
ment to establish this patriotic or- 
ganization, Company A was recruited 
to -its full. strength of 150 members, 
and enrollments for Company B began 
coming in to headquarters. 

The purpose of the women’s home 
guard is to support the governmient by 
organized effort, and the first work un- 
dertaken was in behalf of the gale of 
war savings stamps, to which every 
ennai is. pledged to active coopera- 


At the entrance to Red Canyon, Madison Basin, Montana 


tion. Each company has pledged itself 
for $1000 worth of stamps. Every 
member practically agrees to buy or 
induce some one else to buy $10 worth 
of stamps before Jan. 1 next. In all,a 
total of $4000 worth of stamps was 
sold in the first week. 

The ladies Rave already assembled 
for their first drill, and Lieut. W. J. 
Steed, of the county guard, has con- 
sented to act as drillmaster. He will 
be assisted by Lieut. Cecil Prentiss. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., AND 
WAR MANUFACTURERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


MEMPHIS, Tenn: — Manufacturers 
of Memphis must immediately com- 
pile and turn in. to the Chamber of 
Commerce complete’data about plant 
capacity, products made, and the 
adaptability of the plants to change 
so that ,some other product may be 
manufactured, according to delegates 
recently returned from the Industridl 
Conference of Zone 13, held in Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The information is to 
be used by the War Industries Board 
in distributing war orders through- 
out the country. . 

The government has now more war 
orders than can be placed in existing 
factories, and the information regard- 
ing all plants will be submitted to the 
government through the Regional 
Director of Industries, H. T. Aldrich, 
of Birmingham, who is in charge of 
Zone 13. 

The distribution of coal next winter 
will be governed, in a great measure, 
by the information given to the re- 
gional director, through the cham- 
bers of commerce. ‘Coal will be given 
first to the essential industries and 
those working on government orders, 
while the coal supply of non-essential 
industries will be curtailed. 


MINNESOTA LIQUOR 
LICENSES DECREASE 


Special Re The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


MOORHEAD, Minn.— The rapidity 
with which the licensed saloon is dis- 
appearing in’ Minnesota is evidenced 
by the report of federal liquor li- 
censes made by E. }. Lynch, revenue 
collector for the State. During the 
past year there were only 1015 licenses 
issued while in the last previous year 
there were 4500. The great dry areas 
of the State, brought about through 
the adoption of county option, as well 
as conditions created by the war, are 
responsible for the decrease in liquor 
licenses, in the opinion of the revenue 
officials. | 


TEXTBOOK DENOUNCED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
DETROIT, Mich. — Robinson’s “Me- 
dieval and Modern Times History” has 
been denounced as “insidious German 
propaganda” by William S. Fitch, spe- 
cial agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice, who has sent a copy to Washing- 
ton and requested that it be barred 
from the mails. The question came up 
in Grand Rapids, where the Board of 
Education is/ considering abolishing 
the textbook from the public schools. 
The book pen ate a full-page illustra- 
tion of the-German imperial family, 
which is the only royal household so 
honored. The text lauds German in- 
stitutions and casts reflections upon 
the American and British governments, 
it is claimed. 


NEWCOMB COMPANY TAKEN OVER 


NEWPORT NEWS, Va,—(By The As- 
sociated Press)—-The Emergency Fleet 
Corporation has taken over the opera- 
tion of the Newcomb Shipbuilding and 
Dock Company at Hampton. The com- 
pany has on hand about 12 contracts 
for the government 


ATTITUDE OF INDIA 
TOWARD THE WAR 


Chief Commissioner of Northwest 
F rontier Province Addresses 
Representatives of Province at 


Peshawar—Recruits Question 


, I 
By The Christian Science Monitor special 
correspondent in India 


CALCUTTA, India.—‘India has been 
a great disappointment to the Ger- 
mans,” roundly declared Sir George 
Roos-Keppel at a recent meeting of 


the representatives of the Northwest} po 


Frontier Proyince at Peshawar. Sir 
George Roos-Keppel, chief commis- 
sioner, of the province, or as he is 
sometimes called, warden of the 
marches, presided, and after reading 
the King-Emperor’s message to the 
war conference at Delhi, proceeded to 
address the representatives on the 
war situation, especially as it affects 
India and the frontier. 

“Before the war,” said the Chief 
Commissioner, “the word German was 
only a name to you, and then a name 
connected with inferior bazaar goods, 


joften made in Germany, but stamped 


with well-known English names in 
order to deceive you. Now any of you 
who have read the history of the war 
of the last four years can see for your- 
selves that the Germans are merely 
pirates out for loot, who stop at no 
means to obtain that loot. In this 
province we all live on the borders of 
independent territory, and there is 
probably nobody now present who has 
not seen raids carried out by gangs 
of dacoits from over the border. All 
these gangs had agents and spies liv- 
ing in our districts who gave the rob- 
bers information where and when to 
carry out their depredations, and there 
have doubtless been German agents 
and people in German pay who hoped 
for disturbances in India in order that 
they might share in the loot at the 
expense, not of the government, but 
of the Indians, in the same way as 
transborder raiders never dared to 
injure the government directly, but 
looted the homes and cattle of brother 
Mussulmans, and ¢carried off the money 
of Hindus, often killing and outraging 
the families of their victims. India 
has been a great disappointment to 
the Germans; owing to the common 
sense and conservative instincts of 
the people, all has remained calm, and 
any little epidemics of looting have 
been put down without difficulty and 
with the cooperation of the prone 
themselves.” 

Sir George pointed out aii for- 
tunate the people of thaf province had 
been throughout the period of the war, 
as the frontier had never been so 
quiet, while, in spite of the efforts to 
spread alarm as to developments in 
Afghanistan, “the Viceroy himself has 
told you that our relations with his 
Majesty the Amir have never been 
more cordial than they are now, and 
you have all seen for yourselves how 
the Amir has succeeded in keeping his 
country peaceful and prosperous at a 
time when the rest of the world is in 
flames.” 

The Chief Commissioner sketched 
out several practical ways in which 
the lieges of the frontier province 
could help the administration. “Re- 
cruiting is very tmportant,” he said, 
“and I am proud to say that last year 
we produced a total of 11,118 recruits, 
being just over 8 per cent of the 
population, which is, I believe, the 
highest provincial average in India. 
We now have one man in every twelve 
of military age serving, and we must 
try to beat this in the course of the 
year. I want the khans of this prov- 
ince to continue to set the fine example 
which they have set hitherto of bring- 
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ing forward their own sons and rel- 
atives for service at the head of the 
men of their villages and not merely 
persuading or buying villagers to go 
and fight for them.” 

“T need hardly point out to an agri- 
cultural people,” continued Sir George, 
“the advantages to yourself and the 
Empire of increasing the supply of 
wheat, and I may tell you that the of- 
ficial forecast of our coming crop is 
38 per cent higher than that of last 
year, that our percentage increase is 
far the highest in India, and our actual 
increase comes second only to the 
Punjab in all India. 

As to police,-“I want all to help the 
administration to keep down crime,” 
said Sir George. “Many khans have 
suggested to me the idea of raising 
ldcal levies for this purpose, of men 
ineligible for the army, and. ths is a 
int which you -may. discuss. each 
district with your deputy commission- 
ers, remembering that crime and dis- 
turbance are apt to spread, and that 
the lives and honor of your families 
are in your keeping. Your local 
levies would not be of much military 
value in a modern war, but in the 
event of tribal disturbances it would 
be your duty to do all possible to pro- 
tect yourselves, as troops are so ur- 
gently required for greater objects.” 

His Honor concluded: “In the event 
of its being found necessary to impose 
war taxation, I want you to set a good 
example to the people yourselves, by 
cheerfully accepting such taxation and 
by explaining to the people its neces- 
sity. I hope that the upper classes 
will help the railways by voluntarily 
abstaining from the purchase of lux- 
uries; in war time there is more honor 
in wearing old clothes than new. Trad- 
ers among you should concert meas- 
ures to keep down, for the benefit of 
the poor in cities, the high prices of 
grain, and should take a vow to for- 
go excessive profits. Profit made from 
the misfortunes of others is unlawful. 
I want the rich men among you to do 
everything in your power to assist the 
war loan, remembering that money 
paid into the war can buy rifles and 
ammunition to arm your sons, to pro- 
tect your country and keep the peace 
which you are now enjoying.” 


ADDITIONAL RAILWAY 
MANAGERS NAMED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—B, F. Bush, region- 
al director of railways, has announced 
the appointment of federal managers 
for 14 additional railroads and terminal 
companies in the southwestern region. 
They are: A. Robertson, headquarters 
St. Louis—Southern Illinois & Missouri 
Bridge; L. Kramer, headquarters St. 
Louis—Oklahoma Belt Railway and 
West Tulsa Belt Railway; J. A. Edson, 
headquarters Kansas City — Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway, Jop- 
lin Union Depot; J. L. Lancaster, 
headquarters Dallas, Tex. — Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson Rail- 
road, Houston & Brazos Railroad, 
Transmississippi Terminal Railroad; 
J. S. Pyeatt, headquarters, Dallas, 
Tex.—Abilene & Southern Railway, 
Ft. Worth Belt Railroad, Ft. Worth 
Union Passenger Station, Houston 
Belt & Terminal Railroad, and Union 
Terminal of Dallas; W. B. Scott, 
headquarters Houston, Tex.—San An- 
tonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railway. 


TO ROUND UP TAX DODGERS 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—To round up 
tax slackers among American citizens 
living in Canada, a corps of specially 
trained revenue agents soon will be 
sent to Canadian communities near 
the border. Revenue Commissioner 
Roper announced today that the cam- 
paign against tax dodgers would re- 


MINISTERS VISIT 
DOMINION TROOPS 


Mr. Lloyd George Accompanies 
Dominion Ministers. to the 
Trenches—Utmost Confidence 


Expressed by Overseas Soldiers 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — As mentioned 
in a cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor, a week’s visit has been paid 
to the western front by the ministers 
of the Dominions; accompanied by Mr. 
Lloyd George. A special meeting of 
the Supreme War Council at Ver- 
sailles was also attended by them. The 
various ministers spent most of their 


time in visiting the troops from their 
respective countries. | 

The Canadian ministers divided | 
their time between Paris, Versailles, 
and the Canadian troops. Sir Robert | 
Borden gave an address to a huge’ 
gathering of Canadian troops on Do- | 
minion Day and attended the sports | 
meeting, at which there were present 
nearly 40,000 men. The Duke of Con-| 
naught, former Governor-General of 
Canada, represented the imperial mil- 
itary authorities. In Paris the Cana- 
dian ministers took part in the cere- 
mony of renaming an avenue in honor 
of President Wilson. They also in- 


vestigated the bombjng of Canadian 
hospitals by German airmen, and 
came to the conclusion that the at- 
tacks had been carefully planned and 
deliberately carried out. 

In the course of a statement made 
by Sir Robert Borden with regard to 
the Canadian troops on his return to 
London he said: 

“We made a very earnest effort to 
visit them all. The army corps itself is 
at maximum strength and in finest con- 
dition. I saw many thousands of Cana- 
dians gathered together on Dominion 
Day at their annual sports. The scene 
was most impressive and never to be 
forgotten. Subsequently, I visited and 
addressed brigades of every division 
except one. We found the organization 
excellent. The message of our army 
to the people of Canada was—‘Courazge 
and confidence.’ While they do not 
underestimate the enemy’s strength, 
they are prepared and even eager to 
meet him in his next attack. The Cana- 
dians fn France believe that their coun- 
try is behind them to the end, and that 
it will maintain that constant stream 
of necessary reenforcements without 
which their effort will be paralyzed. 
They realize that all our sacrifices will 
have been in vain unless the allied 
effort is crowned with decisive result. 
They know that a last desperate effort 
will be made by the Central Powers 
during the present summer, and they 
are prepared to do their part in meet- 
ing it. Each of the Canadian ministers 
returns from his visit with a renewed 
inspiration to carry on his task with 
the like courage and devotion.” . 

.Mr.. Hughes, Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, and Mr. Cook, Minister of the 
Australian Navy, inspected Australian 
troops at a place near the scene of 
the recent fighting and spent a whole 
day motoring from one detachment to 
another, but were only able to see 
about a twentieth part of the Austra- 
lian forces. In addressing one of the 
detachments, Mr. Cook said that the 
political parties of Australia had de- 
cided not to fight each other any 
longer. They were joining together to 
fight the Germans. 

Mr. Hughes made a number of 
speeches tothe troops. In the course of 
one of them he said that it was a proud 
thing to know that wherever Aus- 
tralians went throughout the world 
they found that the story of what the 
Australian soldiers had done had gone 
there before them. In America he had 
been profoundly impressed by the ad- 
miration expressed for the Australian 
troops. Americans asked for nothing 
better than to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with the Australians. The 
message which the people of Aus- 
tralia had charged him to bring to 


them was that she owed everything to 
them. It was her determination that 
the men who returned to her should 
not be handicapped by their sacrifices. 
War had kindled the gepirit of Aus- 
tralian nationalism. Australia was 
more than ever determined to be a 
free nation. He hoped that after the 
conflict the glorious opportunities of 
the Commonwealth would be more 
widely opened, and that future gener- 
ations would model their lives on 
those of the heroes of Gallipoli, 
Flanders, France and Palestine. 

On his arrival in France, Mr. Hughes 
reviewed a body of Australians who 
were just going into action, and on 
the last day of his stay he saw a pro- 
cession of German prisoners who had 
just been taken by those very troops 
in an important engagement in which 
the Australians had defeated two Ger- 
man divisions, recaptured valuable po- 
sitions before Amiens, and taken pris- 
oners amounting to one-fifth of their 
own force. 

Mr. Massey, Primie Minister of New 
Zealand, and Sir Joseph Ward, Min- 
ister of Finance, were warmly greeted 
‘by the New Zealand troops whom 
they visited. On his return to England 
Mr. Massey made the following state- 
ment: “We have come away with 
very good impressions of the position 
at the front. The soldiers from all 
over the Empire are in good spirits. 
The American troops are taking a 
very keen interest in the war, and 
are shaping very well. I think when 
the next ‘big show’ comes on, be it 
sooner or later, the allied forces will 
be able to give a very good account 
of themselves. I feel more confident 
than I have felt for the last two 
months. We had some rather inter- 
esting experiences. Early one morn- 
ing the enemy amused themselves by 
throwing shells into our immediate 
neighborhood. It was my first ex- 
perience of a hostile bombardment, 
but to my subsequent surprise I 
found that after hearing half a dozen 
shells I fell fast asleep and missed 
the other 50. My excuse must be 
that I had been at work for over 16 
hours that day.” 


MEETING TO MAP OUT 
WAR FUND CAMPAIGN 


(By The Associated Press) 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—The campaign 
by the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation to raise funds for war work 


will be mapped out at a meeting of 
the organization’s War Work Council 
at. Portland, Me., on Aug. 13. Mrs. 
Endicott Peabody of Groton, Mass., 
and Mrs. E. M. Townsend of Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., will outline the program 
of the hostess house work for men in 
army and navy camps. Mrs. James S. 
Cushman of Newport, R. L, president 
of the War Work Council, will preside. 
A special appeal -to society women, 
who are summering at Maine resorts, 
will be made, soliciting their coopera- 


tion. 


{LIBERTY BOARD.BUYS 
GERMAN OFFICE GOODS... 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—A large amount 
of German-owned office furniture 
seized by A. Mitchell Palmer, alien 
property custodian, has been sold to 
the Liberty Loan committee of the 
New York Federal Reserve LDistrict. 
The furniture formerly belonged to 
the local agent of a German bank, a 
well-known German propagandist, a 
German bomb plotter and a number 
of German-owned concerns. 
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PICTURE IS CONFISCATED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

DETROIT, Mich.—State liquor in- 
spectors raided the home of August 
Marxhausen, editor of the Abend Post, 
a German-language daily mewspaper 
published here, and confiscated a large 
framed picture of the “Furst Bis- 
marck.” In a previous raid on the 
estate, which is the only residence on 
Calf Island, owned by Marxhausen, 
6000 bottles of beer were taken. 
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Clever original hats that w 


New fall hats for juniors 


—early showing of authentic modes 


ere made especially for us. 


young miss of sixteen. 


jaunty, sprightly tams; 


youthfully trimmed. 


sult in the filing of income returns by 
many thousand persons, including a 
large number of farmers, within the 
next few weeks. 


8.95 to 12.50. 
— Fitth 


Novel designs for the little girl of six as well as for the 
Included are models meant par- 


ticularly for the boarding school girl. 


Smart velour and velvet hats 


Picturesque, soft brimmed hats, with crushable crown; 
straight or roll-brimmed sailors; 
chic little turbans. All the hats are tailored, or effectively, 
“First” hats, school hats, dress hats— 


floor. 
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have proof,” he said, “that 


e are Russians who still consider 
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in the libel action which 
ght against M. Gustave 
editor of La Victoire, by 
, founder and former éai- 


Ae > Pays. With M. Hervé there 


pled in the case the name of 
,a contributor to La Vic- 
i the claim was for 100,000 
in respect to two arti- 


§ damage 
at had appeared in that paper 
| t titles, “A National: Danger” 


Does ‘the Money Come 
No, res lligent reader will 
» on being told the 

" the nature of the 

“what the references are. 
been duly heard and the 

s tested by’ eminent counsel, 
> has now delivered its 

t length, dismissing the pe- 


a 


~ ‘at Daan 


sets forth that in the 

ie two. -articles referred to, 
cterizes Le Pays 
aeevnal. whose editors 

and discourage- 


heir object being to lead the 


to surrender to the 
ile in a later article, M. 
rep baches the conductors 
with working a propa- 
| discourage and de- 
to lower its morale 

> stimula the idea of a 
nent stake 
ry on ny side claims the 
in his journal theories 
y with the ideas held by 
h ‘ ) he declares’ him- 
at, and the privi- 
1 1 which he claims 
tbe accorded by him 


| to his adversaries who, without doubt, | 


may contest the propositions which he 
lays down. 

It further states that the writers in 
L@ Victoire had been influenced by 
two circumstances, one of which was 
Article VIE in the constitution of the 
Le Pays company, and the other the 


{suspected character of the assistance 


for which the proprietor of the journal 


| had appealed. By the terms of the 


article referred to, the manager is 
obliged to tfespect the secret char- 
acter of the company and the in- 


to remain. The court thigks that the 
terms of this article are a nature 
to. disturb in present circumstances 
the susceptibilities of those who are 
devoted to the national defense, while 
as for the second point, Dubarry had 
admitted that in order to found his 
journal he had appéaled for assist- 
ance to people who had been the ob- 
ject of judicial prosecutions. In the 
circumstances, then, it was consid- 
ered that La Victoire was justified in 
the action that it took and that a 
press campaign, even though violent, 
but not exceeding the rights of free 
discussion, did not amount to libel. 


CASTOR BEAN CROP 
AIDS AIR PROGRAM 


Growers in Southern Sections of 
United States Respond to Call 


for Production 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The War De- 
partment authorizes the following 
statement from the Bureau of Air- 
craft Production: 

The necessity of securing millions 
of gallons of castor oil for lubricating 
rotary aviation engines during. the 
first two years of the war, when the 
supply then available was only 700,000 
gallons, was one of the several unex- 
pected problems encountered in 1917 
in attempting to carry out the Ameri- 
car,air program. In the solution of 
it,.a lost American industry—the 
growing of castor beans—has been re- 
vived, another good paying crop has 
been revived for the planters of the 
South and Southwest, and the manu- 
facture of castor oil has been in- 
creased. 

The latest advices indicate that the 
planting of 108,000 acres with beans 
has been accomplished throughout 
eight southern states and California, 
and on a large acreage in Cuba, Haiti, 
and Santo Domingo. The supply of 


oil from this immense territory should | 
It is estimated | fancy, has produced striking results 
and, so soon as the Australian people. 


be available this fall. 
that the average acre will produce 20 
gallons of oil of No. 1 grade, making 
2;000,000 gallons for the first year. 
preety, the process of manufactur- 


od 


PL’. 


ate saree be 


is’ ‘then ready for use. The residue 


of the first pressing is treated and an 


additional supply of inferior oil is 
obtainable. This is known as No. 3 
grade. After the extraction of the 
inferior. oil, castor pomace remains, 
which, when ground, makes a valu- 
able fertilizer. 

‘Béfore the war, and the consequent 
demand for castor oil for airplane} 
engines, American needs called for 
about 2,500,000 gallons a year. Com- 
mercially, it was used in the manu-/ 
facture of soaps, inks; dies, artificial 
leather and. fly paper. 

The results of this work, now well 
under way, are*due in great extent to 
the cooperation. between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the War Trade 
Board and the Materials Department 

of the Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
with foreign advice and assistance. 

While castor oil is not essential as 
a lubricant for the Liberty engine,}| 
or most of the other reciprocating en- 
gines, it is essential to the efficient 
operation of rotary motors. In this; 
type of motor, the gas is taken in| 
through the crankcase where it comes 


oil is only slightly soluble in gaso- 
line, it is practically unaffected. Other 
important properties of this lubricant 
are its heavy viscosity and high lu- 


bricating value. 


MASONIC DEPUTIES 
TO USE NO GERMAN 


Special to The Christian iichalnisa Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK,. N. Y.—The Grand 
Lodge of New York, A. F. and A. M., 
has not taken any official action to 
bar the use of the German language 
in its lodges, but the Grand Master's 
deputies have been instructed by him 
to use no language other than English 
in their visitations to the lodges. 
King Solomon Lodge in this city has 
voted not to use the German lan- 
guage in its meetings during the war. 
German is, however, used in its min- 
utes up to a certain point, for the 
convenience of the. lodge secretary. 
In this State there are, according to 
Grand Master William S. Farmer, 
about 40 lodges which use German, 
and others - which use other languages. 


COTTON MEN CONFER 
ON SMALL LOT RATES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau . 
ATLANTA, Ga.—A meeting of mem- 
bers of the Cotton States Official Ad- 
‘visory Marketing Board and of .the 
Association of State Presidents of 
Farmers Unions was recently held at 
the Kimball House, Atlanta, for the 
purpose of obtaining a conference 
with Director General William G. Mc- 
Adoo’* on’ the question. of changing 
freight rates on cotton in less than 
‘car lots. The association elected 
Charles S. Barrett, national president 
of the Farmers Union, to go to Wash- 
ington and arrange for a conference 


of a larger committee of the organi- 
zation. 


cognito in which the participants wish}! 


Btor.. oil entails the cold eres 


pth specthic’ purboect.. Tao, pea 
fied by a filtration process, and it } 


‘in contact with the oil, but, as castor; 


SHARE SYSTEM ON 
AUSTRALIAN FARMS 


New South Wales Occupied 
With Plans for Reconstruction 
After War — Share Tenant 
Method Highly Successful 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
Australian correspondent 


SYDNEY, N. S. W.—The progress of 
the Emigration Bill in the English 
House of Commons is. being watched 
with interest in this state of New 
South Wales, for it means another 
step, though a small one perhaps, 
toward the solution of the problem of 
population. Before the war, as is well 
known, the Australian States as well 


as the federal government, spent 
large sums of money in making the 
attractions of Australia from the set- 
tler’s point of view, known to the 
people of the British Isles. 

In common with other countries the 
question of reconstruction is occu- 
pying the full attention of the Austral- 
ian Government, and the Australian 
people. Probably, indeed, this ques- 
tion is attracting wider attention in 
the Commonwealth, than in other 
parts ot the Empire. It is recognized 
that new methods must be substituted 
for old ones. Doubtless this is due to 
the lead of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Hughes, whose aims and ambitions for 
the new Australia are now well known. 
It is true that the absence of popula- 
tion in proportion to ner undeveloped 
resources places Australia at a marked 
disadvantage, when considering any 
constructive measures in relation to 
the world’s trade developments, with 
other countries more favorably cir- 
cumstanced in this respect. In view, 
therefore, of the smallness of her 
population, Australia has to solve her 
own problems according to the condi- 
tions of her limited man-power. Ina 
large measure immigration was not 
accompanied by the introduction of 
any considerable amount of. capital. 
The new settler was @ man with a 
strong determination to make good in 
a new country, which he had been 
told presented great possibilities, but 
he lacked the funds necessary to be- 
come a land owner. The introduction 
of a system of farming by shares has 
therefore proved to be not only a 
successful means for giving him his 


to the Commonwealth. It is a system 
which, though in its comparative in- 


become more familiarized with its 

many and important advantages, it 

will be widely extended. - 

tp . ew South Wales the system of 

J n shares, first introduced in 
‘the: yedr’1896, has«be- 


has followed. It is ‘not confined to 
wheat growing, but it has been ex- 
tended to dairying and pig raising, and 
other branches of farming. 

Of all the avenues in the wide range 
-of rural activities open to the man 


'which the element of chance is elimi- 
nated to such a degree as in wheat 
farming or dairying on the share. sys- 
tem. The main ideas of the system 
fare cooperation and community of in- 


|terests, those of the landowners being 


reciprocal with those of the tenant. 
Both being parties. to the contract 
have a mutual interest in the land. To 
produce ‘the best paying yields is the 
obvious aim of the tenant, while the 


‘landlord obtains good husbandry and 


the preservation of his estate. The 
system enables a poor man to pur- 
chase or lease a suitable property and 
thus to become a landowner instead of 
‘ remaining a farm hand. The system is 
eminently fair, for on the one hand 
the landowner supplies the land, and 
on the other the tenant supplies the 
labor, and the produce of the combina- 


ition being equitably divided it has 


many advantages for the tenant. It is 
fairer to him than the ordinary leasing 
system because under it his rent, in- 
stead of being a fixed sum, varies ac- 
cording to his earnings, and fin addi- 
tion generally gives him the use of a 
considerable amount of the owner’s 
capital. It is better for him than the 
wages system because, firstly, it holds 
out to the intelligent industrious man 
greater possibilities of reward -:and, 
‘secondly, because it presents a greater 
measure of individual independence. 
His expenses are limited to the pur- 
chase of such machinery and stock as 
are absolutely necessary to work the 
land. 

The two main industries to which 
the system of shares farming is ap- 
plied are wheat growing and dairying. 
In the case of the former the practice 
of letting out farms to tenants on the| 
shares or halves system is not con- 
fined to any particular districts, but 
extends throughout the best wheat 
growing areas. In point of fact in 
several centers it is the ordinary 
method of leasing land and is a most 
popular one, the demand for “areas on 
the shares” continually pressing on 
the supply. No hard and fast rules or 
conditions are observed, each land- 
owner making his own terms with his 
tenants, but, broadly speaking, thé 
terms as between the landlord and the 
share farmers are uniform in regard 
to the undermentioned headings, 
though, of course, the conditions vary 
in different cases. The landlord, as a 


rule, provides: 

(a) The land cleared, fenced, tha 
ready for the plow. 

(b) The seed-wheat and mnsatone 
for pickling the. seed. 

(c) Bags and twine for his own 
share of the crop. 

The tenant, as a rule, is called upon 
to provide: ; 

(a) Machinery and horses neces- 
sary to work the land. 
(b) The necessary labor. 
(c) His ‘dwelling. 


ee 


independence, but an important asset | 


‘with little money, there is none in} 


(dq) Bags and twine for his own|staga | 


share in the crop. The tenant must 
keep gates and fences in good repair. 

Tenants are required to plow to a 

specified depth, varying according to 
the nature of the soil (usually four to 
five inches), and all roots, sticks and 
broken wires unearthed by the plow 
must. be removed. It is usual to com- 
mence plowing in the month of 
March, but plowing has to be over 
and the crop put in by the middle of 
June. It is always stipulated that 
when the crop is well up and green, 
the tenant shall cut a strip one chain 
wide round the outer portion of his 
field, and in the center of this an- 
other strip, 12 feet wide, is to be 
plowed as a firebreak. In return, the 
tenant is generally allowed to keep 
the hay taken from the one-chain 
strip. 
_. The landtord reserves to himself 
the right to depasture his stock on 
the farm when not actually under 
cultivation. 
graze his working horses without 
Payment, and is usually charged a 
small agistment fee for any others he 
may depasture. Sometimes an ar- 
rangement is made whereby the ten- 
ant is empowered to rent an area for 
a horse paddock at a charge of from 
2s.6d. to 3s. per acre per annum. 
Agreements generally contain provis- 
ions to insure good farming, and as 
a safeguard against the soil being 
impoverished. For instance, when 
the land is wheatsick he will proba- 
bly be required to sow a crop of oats. 
Fallowing is generally insisted on, 
and sometimes manuring. 

The almost universal rulé in divid- 
ing the proceeds is for the landlord 
and tenant to receive equal shares. In 
some cases a reward is offered for 
good cultivation; the tenant and land- 
owner sharing equally up to a certain 
yield—say 16 or 18 bushels to the acre 
—and the tenant taking any surplus. 
Sometimes, however, this idea of equal 
or proportional division of the prod- 
uce is departed from, and the land- 
lord stipulates for a fixed quantity of 
grain. In some cases this is fixed at, 
say, two filled and sewn three-bushel 
bags per acre, and some owners re- 
quire three bags if the land is fallow, 
the landlord finding the bags for the 
rental wheat. This proviso, however, 
is not very general. 

The dairying industry is a very im- 
portant factor in the wealth and pros- 
perity of New South Wales. Although 
the first dairy farm for the manufac- 
ture of butter was established on the 
Nepean River, dairying as a profitable 
| pursuit was in later years conducted 
mainly on the South Coast, in the 
Shoalhaven and Illawarra districts, 
but at present the North Coast district 
is the main source of supply. It was 
not until the introduction of the 
creamery and factory system that any 
great development occurred, and with 


48 : manufacture of butter. by machin- 


and the perfection of the cold- 


dairying commenced. 

In some respects the dairy-farmer 
under the shares system is ‘better off 
than the man who turns his attention 
to wheat-growing. It is essential in 
the case of the wheat farmer that he 
should save a certain amount of 
capital at the outset. For. shares 
dairy-farming on the other hand 
nothing is needed but physical capac- 
ity, and a thorough practical knowl- 
edge of dairying and the management 
and care of dairy cattle. In addition, 
the dairy-farmer’s returns are, per- 
haps, more certain, and arrive each 
month. : 

Similarly to the agreements between 
wheat share-farmers and their land- 
lords, there is no uniformity in the 
terms and conditions offered to a 
dairy share-farmer. But the follow- 
ing broad outlines of the arrange- 
ments made between the parties may 
be set down as having a more or less 
universal application. 

As a general thing it may be said 
the landlord provides: (a) The land, 
fenced and cleared, with convenient 
paddocks. (b) The dairy herd. (c) 
Cowbails and piggeries. (d) All nec- 
essary utensils and implements. 
(e) Dwelling house. 

‘On the other hand, the tenant sup- 
plies: (a) All the labor—milks the 
cows, separates the cream and carts 
it to the nearest butter factory. (b) 
His own horse and cart. (c) Culti- 
vates sufficient land to grow green 
fodder for the winter. 

In some instances the shares-farmer 
finds hig own dairy utensils, but in the 
greater number of cases the land- 
owner provides them and keeps them 
in repair. The sharing of the profits 
depends largely upon the character of 
the farm. As a general rule the ten- 
ant receives from 6s. and 8d. to 10s. 
in the pound on the preceeds of all 
cream or bfitter sold. He also re- 
ceives from one-third to half the value 
of pigs raised, and from 3s. to 7s. 6d. 
per head for each calf reared to the 
age of six months. A man is generally 
given as many cows to milk as he can 
conveniently manage and care for. 
Each dairying center generally has a 
butter factory in a handy situation. 
In the North» Coast, cream wagons 
call at the farms to pick up the cream 
for the factory. In the Hunter River 
district, an estate of 6500 acres has 13 
tenant-farmers, each of whom milk on 
an average ‘from 60 to 70 cows. The 
tenants receive one-third of the pro- 
ceeds of butter and pigs, and 5s. per 
head for rearing calves. 

In New South Wales the number of 
wheat-growing acres farmed on the 
shares system in each of the 10 sea- 
sons = with 1914-15 are as fol- 


Acres | 
402,234/1910-11 
429,543/1911-12 
348,444/1912-13 
307,750/1913-14 
1909-10 364,579/1914-15 1,019,385 


There is little doubt that after the 
war the system will be widely ex- 
tended; for it offers every inducement 
to the industrious and thrifty. It 
has now passed its oxperinente! 


The tenant is allowéd to 


storage system, the real business of 


}burgs, and what, from the Austro-Hun- 


AUSTRIA’S PLAN TO 
SATISFY THE SLAVS 


A System of Dualism and Sub- 
Dualism Invented to Placate 
Poles and Jugo-Slavs, Leaving 
the Tzecho-Slovaks Impotent 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
I 


BERLIN, Germany (via Amsterdam) 
—“The object of Baron Burian’s brief 
visit to Berlin was to continue the ne- 
gotiations for the extension of the al- 
liance between the Central Powers. 
Since the Emperor Karl’s visit to 
German headquarters a month ago, no 
material advance has been madé in 
that direction. Occasional debates in 
the parliaments and meetings of ‘the 
economic associations working for 
‘Mittel-Europa’ can supply material 
that can be utilized in the preparation 
of the eventual agreements, but de- 
cisive value attaches only to positive 
steps on the part of the three govern- 
ments concerned, and ne are still 
lacking.” 

Thus did the eankthirter Zeitung 
recently summarize the situation that 
has followed upon the announcement 
of the Central Powers’ decision to 
strengthen the Dual Alliance, and its 
estimate of the position is borne out 
by such supplementary testimony as 
is available, and which tends to show 
that the problems involved in the real- 
ization of that decision are as involved 
as they well can be. 

At first there appeared to =e a tend- 
ency in some quarters in the Central 
Empires to assume that definite shape 
was actually given to the new alliance 
at the meeting of the Emperors at 
German main headquarters, but a 
careful press campaign has since set 
about making it clear that this was by 
no means the case. The extension of 
the existing alliance was agreed upon, 
the public is now informed, but the 
“details”—political, economic and mil- 
itary—still remain to be discussed, 
and something of the complexity of the 
problems involved, and especially that 
of those in the political realm, is being 
permitted to appear. 


In this latter connection, German 
references to the subject make it very 
evident that the whole question is 
complicated and overshadowed by the 
uncertainty prevailing as to what di- 
rection political developments will 
take in the Dual Monarchy, and the 
form in which that state organism 
will eventually emerge from the war; 
while in Austria-Hungary itself, on the 
other hand, ingenious schemes that 
are being devised for dealing with the 
internal problems with which the 
present régime is faced, are threat- 
en with collapse on the ground of 
incompatibility with the interests of 
the monarehy’s powerful ally. In 
other -words,. the-rulers- of Austria- 
Hungary, intent upon the solution of 
a domestic situation intricate enough 
in itself, are at the same time required 
by their German colleagues to give 
preference to the clainis of Mittel- 
Europa as a whole, with the result 
that in the Dual Monarchy, at least, 
the position looks more insoluble than 
ever. . 

This state of affairs is exemplified in 
nothing more clearly than in the nego- 
tiatio concerning ‘“Mittel-Europa” 
in its political aspect. So far as the 
Dual Monarchy is concerned the po- 
litical situation has latterly developed 
in such a way, both at home and 
abroad, as to convince Vienna and 
Budapest of the necessity of combat- 
ing by some means or other the na- 
tionalist movement that is threatening 
to break up the empire of the Haps- 


garian point of view, promises to be a 
highly satisfactory scheme has been 
accordingly evolved. Thanks’ to 
Magyar pertinacity, the old idea of the 
substitution of trialism for dualism 
has been abandoned and replaced by 
a much more ingenious scheme that is 
conveniently summarized by the 
phrase “Dualism and Sub-Dualism.” 

Briefly, the essence of the scheme 
is as follows: Vienna, or the Germans 
in Austria, and Budapest, or the Mag- 
yars in Hungary, are to remain co- 
equal and paramount as before, and 
are to receive, in equal measure, an 
accession of strength from a solution 
of the nationality problem that is in- 
tended to put a stop to the revolu- 
tionary movement partly by satisfying 
to some extent the demands of some 
of the subject nationalities, and partly 
by then playing off these against the’ 
rest. 

Apart from the Ruthenes, or Uk- 
rainians, of eastern Galicia, the three 
great subject races of the Monarchy | 
are, of course, the Poles, the Tzecho- | 
Slovaks, and the Jugo-Slavs. Of 
these three nationalities the Tzecho-' 
Slovaks preeminently are marked 
down for sacrifice under the new, 
scheme. 


Not only are there consider- | 
able German settlements within their, 
borders, but the Slovak lands extend 
into Hungary, and the grant of au- 
tonomy to the Tzecho-Slovaks would 
consequently involve a readjustment 
of. Austro-Hungarian boundaries. | 
Hence although, as an _ Austrian) 
writer in the Neue Ziircher Zeitung! 
has frankly admitted, the Tzecho-| 
Slovaks are culturally more advanced | 
than the Jugo-Slavs, they are to re-'! 
main unemancipated, and the process) 
of reducing them to impotence has al- | 
ready begun with the partition of| 
Bohemia into administrative districts | 
—a process that is intended to afford : 
the German settlers the maximum ad- | 
vantage. 

The Poles and the Jugo-Slavs, on. 


the other hand, are'to be granted con- } 


cessions designed to be sufficiently 
far-reaching to induce them both to 
relinquish any demand for complete 
emancipation, and to abandon the 
Tzecho-Slovaks to their fate. In the 
case of the Poles, Vienna aims at sat- 
isfying their demand for national 
unity to the extent of securing the 
“Austro-Polish solution” of the Polish 


| question, and of then uniting the i 


t, 


| 


Kingdom of Poland with Galicia in an 
autonomous state somewhat in the 


j}same way as Croatia is now united 


with Hungary. Hungary, meanwhile, 
is to be compensated for this great 
accession of territory to her partner 
by the solution of the Southern Slav 
problem in her favor. 

The details of this latter arrange- 
ment appear as yet to be undeter- 
mined, but the scheme as outlined at 
present provides for the _ definite 
handing over to Hungary of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, and for the union of 
Dalmatia, and perhaps later of Serbia 
also, with Croatia, which will remain 
as before a dependency of the Mag- 
yars, and form the Hungarian coun- 
terpart of Austria’s Polish realm. 
Such a solution would, of course, be 
far from realizing the Jugo-Slav de- 
mand for national union, for not only 
would Bosnia-Herzegovina be _ ex- 
¢luded from the new state organism, 
but the Slovenes would still remain 
under Austrian rule and entirely cut 
off from their brethren. 
mans of Austria, however, are not 
only adamant on the question of re- 
taining their hold on the corridor to 
the Adriatic constituted by the Slo- 
vene lands, but the fulfillment of the 
full Jugo-Slav program is considered 
incompatible with the retention of 
the existing balance of power within 
the monarchy, and it is therefore 
hoped that the substantial benefits to 


be conferred on the main body of the! 


Serbo-Croats will induce them to re- 
linquish more far-reaching schemes. 
Hence Austria plus Poland and Gali- 
cia and a subject Bohemia, Hungary 
plus Greater Croatia and a subject 


Bosnia - Herzegovina — dualism and/! 


sub-dualism—is now the order of 


the day. 


MILK DISTRIBUTING 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Zone System to Be Put Into Ef- 
fect to Avoid Any Duplica- 
tion of Delivery Service 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—The zone 
system of distributing milk, whereby 
duplication of delivery. service will be 
avoided and other economies effected, 
is about to be put into effect in San 
Francisco, under a plan that has been 
worked out by a milk distribution 
commission appointed by Ralph P. 
Merritt, Federal Food Commissioner. 
Under this system each’ delivery 
wagon will serve only a certain zone 
or district, thus avoiding long trips 
and the covering of ground served by 
other distributors. Two dealers only 
will be allowed to serve in one zone 
where there are now from five to 15. 
The acceptance of front-door service 
and other methods of cooperation be- 
tween dealers and consumers will also 
be urged by the Food Administration. 
. By means of the economies that it is 
expected will be brought about by this 
method of distribution, it fs thought 


‘that the price of milk will ‘be kept 


down to 12 cents a quart, at which 
price it is now selling, and that a 
larger return may be given to the pro- 
ducer to make up for the higher cost 
of feed and labor. 

About 32,000 gallons of milk are 
consumed daily in San Francisco and 
dealers handling over 25,000 gallons 
have agreed to participate in the zone 
delivery plan. 

Attention is also being given to the 
solution of the milk problem in other 
Pacific Coast cities and areas... In 
Spokane, Wash., for example, milk is 
sold at retail for 14 cénts a quart and 
producers are asking for an increase 
in the returns that come to them. As 


a result of this situation a movement 


is being promoted in the Pacific North- 
west calling for some comprehensive 
cooperative action between dairy in- 
terests and the national Food Admin- 
istration. 


FUEL AGENT NAMED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 
ELIZABETH, N. J.—Appointment of 
a special representative of the Fuel 
Administrator’s office for the State of 
New Jersey has been made in the per- 
son of Harry F. Wilson of this city by 
Richard C. Jenkinson, United States 
Fuel Administrator. Mr. Wilson is 
sales agent for the Lehigh and Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Company. The territory 
assigned to him includes Union, Hud- 
son, Somersét and Monmouth coun- 
ties. 


The Ger-| 


MILITANT WORK 
MUCH DEPLORED 


Conservative Suffragists Voice 
Resentment Over the Tactics 
Employed __ by National 
Woman's Party at Capital 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—‘“The militant 
members of the National Woman’s 
Party have again brought the cause 
of woman suffrage into disrepute 
without gaining by their tactics a 
single practical advantage,” says Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay, chairman of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage 
Party, in voicing the resentment of 
the anti-militant branch of woman 
suffragists against the recent activi- 
ties of the National Woman’s Party in 
Washington. 

“Their methods must therefore be 
characterized as foolish and futile,” 
says Miss Hay, “lacking in the dignity 
with which American women should 
seek their sights, and despicably 
lacking in the proper respect due the 
President of the United States. 

“The New York Woman Suffrage 
Party has never had any sympathy 


with the spectacular antics of the mil- 
itants, and had occasion to denounce 
them more than once during the re- 
cent suffrage campaign. Party mem- 
bers who feel that their cause is 
harmed by those who should help and 
defend it naturally feel exasperated 
and disgusted. City suffragists, like 
those throughout the country who be- 
long to our national organization, 
look upon President Wilson as a friend 
and champion of woman suffrage, be- 
lieve in quiet, patient methods of work 
during wartime, and desire to gain 
their political emancipation through 
sane and legitimate procedure. 

“It seems hard that a few fanatics 
should try to frustrate our plans. 
There is no doubt that in time our 
cause will triumph, but it will triumph 
in spite of the militants, not because 
of them, and it will triumph because 
there are thousands of American 
women who know how to make the 
right kind of plea to the American 
man, who will win him, not through 
attack and criticism, but through an 
appeal to his sense of justice and fair 
play.” 

Miss Adaline Sterling, correspond- 
ing secretary of the City Party, calls 
the actions of the Woman’s Party 
members ill-timed and lacking in the 
first principles of common _ sense. 
“Their tactics,” says Miss Sterling, 
“jeopardize the passage of the federal 
suffrage amendment, and so must be 
denounced by all people who have its 
welfare at heart. In calling upon the 
President for something that can only 
be granted by the Senate, the Wash- 
ington fanatics show, a childish lack 
of logic. I deeply deplore their ill-ad- 
vised demonstration.” 

The affair in Washington, says Mrs. 
Thomas B. Wells, recording secretary, 
has. stirred righteous. indignation 
among thousands of conservative 
workers for the cause, because of the 
disrespect shown the President. “It 
seems strange that they can possibly 
believe that they are helping suffrage 
by making reasonable people dis- 
gusted with its adherents,” says Mrs. 
Wells. “History will show that the 
National Party women aided the op- 
ponents of suffrage by giving them 
just cause for criticism and that it 
won because of the sane ahd logical 
work of its quiet advocates, who for- 
tunately far outnumber the foolish 
few.” 


RECEIVERSHIP. VOLUNTARY 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.— The German 
Securities and Investment Company 
of Indianapolis has been placed in 
the hands of receivers, on applica- 
tion of Elmer Stout of the Fletcher 
National Bank, acting in behalf of 
Frank H. Rupert, vice-president of 
the company. The company was or- 
ganized 16 years ago, but recently its 
business has been seriously affected 
by war conditions. The directors 
signed an agreement providing for 
the appointment of receivers. 
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We Give and Redeem Legal and Profit Sharing Brown Stamps 


He's Coming 
Mr. C. A. LOCKHART 


WILL START HIS 
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| Monday, August [2th 
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"That They Must Be Ready to 
Take Up 100 Per Cent War 
Work Not Later Than Jan. | 


Pena: to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, 


. «the War Industries Board on Friday 


‘that if they desired to keep up their 


“ industry and maintain the integrity 


of their organization, they ought to be 


4 : prepared to take up 100 per cent war 
work at a date not later than Jan. 1, 


1919. At a meeting of the War In-| 


® dustries Board on Thursday, repre- 


_ sentatives of the National Chamber 


oa of Commerce presented resolutions 
adopted at Detroit in which the manu- 
__ facturers of automobiles voluntarily 
agreed to curtail their output 50 per 


cent beginning with August of this 


vi year. 
* The War Industries Board imme- 


_ diately appointed a subcommittee with 
' power to act concerning the output of 
automobiles and its finding, namely 


a: _ that pleasure automobiles must be al- 


- together stopped in the interest of the 
steel and rubber necessary for the 


- conduct of the war, met with the full 


a United States. 


decision as embodied 1 


‘New York City: 


approval of the board and will stand 
as a decision which affects all the 
makers of pleasure automobiles in the 
The fact of the matter 
is that with 20,000,000 tons of steel 
‘required for war munitions and maté- 
_-riel of all kinds there are now in sight 
— only 17,000,000. In the national inter- 
est it is fully agreed that the decision 
Wyatt ‘handed down by the War Indus- 
tries Board was the only possible one. 
- Pollowing is the full text of the 
a letter ad- 
dressed on Friday to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 

“Gentlemen: 

“We are in receipt of and have 
given very careful consideration to 


. 4 your comunication of Aug. 8, embody- 


ing the resolutions passed at your 


meeting at Detroit, Tuesday, Aug. 6. 
We note that the manufacturers have 


voluntarily agreed among themselves 


é to curtail the production of passenger 


cars 50 per cent. While this is clearly 


iy a step in the right direction and fur- 


mishes a basis for each and all of the 


¥ - manufacturers without further delay 


selling, 
penses, still it is only a step and fur-- 


to make appropriate reductions in 
general and overhead ex- 


ther curtailment is inevitable. 
“Fairness to your industry impels us 
to state frankly that the situation as it 


_ ig presented to us today indicates very 


clearly that there will be very little in 


a q 653 ", of the principal materials required 


. the manufacture of passenger cars 
jlable for non-war industries after 


provided for, and the War Industries 
- Board cannot at this time make any 
_ promise whatsoever regarding the sup- 
ply to your industry of steel, rubber 
or other materials for any definite 
period in advance. We strongly be- 
lieve that it is to the best interest of 


your members and all other manufac- 


turers of passenger automobiles to un- 


formation 


dertake to get on 100 per cent war 
‘work as rapidly as possible and not 
 Jater than January 1, 1919, for in no 


* _ other way can you be sure of the con- 


tinuance of your industry and the 
preservation of your organization. 

'“We regret that we are not in a 
position at this time to give you a 
more definite reply to your communi- 


_ cation of the 8th instant due to the 


fact tha®@ the data and information 
‘which on July 16 we requested you to} 
promptly furnish us has not yet been 
received. As soon as received prompt 
and appropriate action will be taken, 
of which you will be immediately 
advised. 


“No material will. be furnished to 
‘passenger automobile manufactu- 


Rates 
rer until it has filed with this board 


a@ sworn statement embodying the in- 
requested on July 16 
coupled with an agreement to furnish 
this board with such additional infor- 


3 mation from time to time as it may 


n 
+ 

te ae 

eo... 


7. 


a 
: a 


5 ee 
on 


_— 
“Yours very truly, 
“WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD.” 

The reference in the above letter to 
the request made on July 16 for cer- 
tain information from the automobile 
manufacturers relates to the inven- 
tories of the steel which each manu- 
_facturer had on hand at that date. 
- The War Industries Board is anxious 


a7 that this information should be fur- 


as accurately and as quickly 
as possible. It may be the case that 
-gome concerns have more steel. and 
egg material than they can use in 
time which the government will 
to convert the industry to war 
work. In that case, however, the de- 
and for steel and rubber is so great 
that the government itself could very 
‘well take care of any surplus that a 
manufacturer might have and in any 
case most of the manufacturers. will 
turn to government work pa steel 
_ ‘will be the basic material. 
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from its Western Bureau 
_ LOUISVILLE, Ky.—A Negro folk 
‘festival is being ‘arranged here 
purpose of familiarizing the 
} of Louisville with the music 
far ‘ > their race. There will be 
‘of $00 voices, and only music 
> composers will be given. 
1 be no instrumental music 


Attent : 
of the N gro. folk songs which 
ve recently been given by noted 
te er Rae aged music not 
el known. ‘The festival will be 
at ne te nating _—-. 
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D. C.—Manufactur- 
ers of automobiles were warned by| 


Picture shows 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN | 


This is the fourth of a series of articles 
dealing with this subject. Others have 
appeared in The Christian Science Mon- 
itor on July 5, July 19 and Aug. 3. 


IV 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—In this, the 
fourth and concluding article on the 
stamps of Great Britain, it is pro- 
posed to deal with the English stamps 
bearing the portraits of King Edward 
and King George. In February, 1901, 
four designs for a new penny stamp 
were submitted to King Edward, and 
he chose the one which formed part 
of the Edwardian series. The por- 
trait bust which figures on the penny 
Edward was from a cast by Emil 
Fuchs, an Austrian, and some collec- 
tors may recall the questions asked 
in the House of Commons as to 
whether ho artist of British extrac- 
tion was capable of designing the new 
stamps. The 4d., 2%d. and 6d. were 
to be in the same design as the 1d. 
value, and after the appearance of the 
halfpenny deep green on Sept. 26, 
the 1d. scarlet appeared in October, 
to be followed in December by the 
other two values. No 434d. stamp 
was included in the series, which was 
rather difficult to explain, as it is a 
common enough denomination in de- 
mand for registered letters abroad, 
and in the four high values the check 
letters do not appear, as apparently 
there was no further real use for 
them. The first change was the half- 
penny stamp which was changed from 
deep blue-green to very pale green; 
this ‘was owing to confusion with the 
214d. deep blue which occurred in ar- 
tificial light. In 1909, owing to the 
great number used, the 4d. stamp was 
printed in one color for the sake of 
economy, and the 2d. was to receive 
similar treatment; this change, how- 
ever, did not take place. The 7d. 
gray, an entirely new denomination, 
appeared only two days before King 
George’s accession, and it was 
thought that this stamp would prove 
a rarity. There is, however, a great 
stock of the 7d. stamp, both mint and 
used, as copies were put aside by 
nearly every collector. 

Allusion has already been made to 
the use of fugitive ink in the produc- 
tion of the stamps of this country, in 
order to prevent the cleaning of used 
copies, and so defrauding the revenue. 
During the early days of the Edward- 
fan régime there was a great deal of 
this being done, both at Home and 
abroad, so a new method of produc- 
tion was sought for. Accordingly a 
paper possessing a chalky surface 
was approved, and the 114¢d., 2d., 3d., 
4d., 5d., 6d., 9d., 10d., 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
values were brought out on this 
“chalky” paper. The chalk-surfaced 
stamps were really not a great suc- 
cess, and after a brief existence Gis- 
appeared, a fact which stamp col- 
lectors were heartily delighted to 
hear. | 3 ' 

Inverted watermarks are fairly 
common on the later English stamps, 
and the use of booklets of stamps is 
responsible .for this, as half of the 
sheets are printed upside down in 
order to allow for binding. Through- 
out the Edwardian seriés the water- 
mark was the imperial crown. 

For 55 years the English stamp 
were printed by Messrs. de Ls 
Rue, and although the question had 
been asked several times in the 
House as to the advisability of offer- 
ing the work for competitive tenders, 
nothing came of it. In 1910, however, 
there were several debates on the 
subject, with the result that Messrs. 
Harrison and Son of London obtained 
the contract, and at a considerable re- 
duction on the old figures. The firm, 
however, were not in a position to un- 
dertake the printing of all the values, 
so the bi-colored stamps and the 6d. 
were turned out from Somerset House 
in the Strand. Only part of the machin- 
ery was taken over from De La Rue’s, 
and among the new machinery was a 
riage paler machine, gauging 14%-15 
y 
The first ieketin stamps appeared 
in June, 1911, and these were the 
4d. amd 1d, values. These stamps 


British official photoggaph © Underwood & Underwood 


Mouth of Zeebrugge Harbor 


how the two old British cruisers block the fairway . / 


were anything but a _ success, the 
King’s portrait was poor and the lion 
on the penny was a terrible animal. 
The appearance of the stamps called 


| forth a perfect torrent of abuse in 


the press. The 1d. value was redrawn 
and improved, but entirely new de- 
signs were ordered to replace the first 
efforts. The King’s profile was @spe- 
cially drawn by Mr. Bertram McKin- 
nell. Of the first two stamps there 
were two dies used and these may be 
distinguished by the following details. 
In Die I of the first %d. stamp the 
upper scales of the right hand Dol- 
phin form a very fairly defined trian- 
gle, whereas in Die II the top scale 
is broken. Now take the ld. value 
and we find the second line of the 
shading of the right hand ribbon is 
long in Die I, but consists of several 
short lines in Die II. 

The watermarks of the Georgian 
stamps are sometimes confusing. The 
old paper bearing the Imperial Crown 
watermark was. used for both types 
of the 144d. and 1d. stamps, and, later,a 
new watermark was introduced, show- 
ing the Royal cipher fairly clos¢ to- 
gether in parallel lines, so that one 
stamp usually bears at least eight 
“ciphers,” At a later date the water- 


mark was made multiple and here: the. 


“ciphers” are closer together and 
stamps usually have 16 whole or 
part designs,showing. The first type 
is called oe 4 simple cipher, or cipher 
repeated, and the second type is 
known as the multiple cipher. 

‘When the high values were intro- 
duced it was decided that they should 
be engraved instead of § surface- 
printed, and as this work could not be 
undertaken by Messrs. Harrison, 
these four higher denominations were 
entrusted to Messrs. Waterlow Bros. 
and Layton of London. The design is 


quite an effective one“and the work. 


excellent. In 1915 the £1 stamp was 
discontinued. Two years later some 
changes were made. The 44d. stamp 
was altered to a very pale green, and 
was afterward printed on very thick 
paper. Later printings of the 2d. 
show a change from light to a deep 
orange, and the 3d, from violet to a 
deep purple. 


JAPANESE HOUSING 
PLAN IN HONOLULU 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


HONOLULU, Hawaii—The raising 
of a $50,000 revolving fund to be used 
as a basis for loans to Japanese 
dwellers in tenements in Honolulu so 
that they may ‘buy land and build 
their‘own homes, is the substance of 
a project which is materializing rap- 
idly through the efforts of W. -E. 
Pietsch, superintendent of the Palolo 
Home and one of the leaders in the 
local campaign against tenements and 
for better living conditions among 
the poor of the city generally. 

According to the plans, Japanese liv- 
ing in tenements may borrow from 
the fund, the loans to run for 20 
years without interest. They will be 
allowed to select and buy the neces- 
sary land and build their own houses. 
“I believe the creation of such a re- 
volving fund will solve the Japanese 
tenement question in Honolulu,” said 
Mr. Pietsch, 


GOVERNMENT TAKING 
NO. CAROLINA LAND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Proceedings 
have been started in the United States 
District Caqurt to condemn 15,502 acres 
of land in Caldwell, Burke and Avery 
counties for the forest reserve con- 
templated by the government in the 
Appalachian range, the big govern- 
ment reservation in western North 
Carolina, taking in the Pisgah forest 
and other sections of the huge Van- 
derbilt estate.in the vicinity of Ashe- 
ville. The defendants in the present 
proceedings number 1200 or 1500, of 
whom 280 are located in North Caro- 
lina. The United States marshal must 
find these 280 owners and serve sum- 
mons on them to appear before Aug. 
1. For land already taken the govern- 
ment is paying $3.50 to $4.50 per acre. 


HOW SUNK CRUISERS 
BLOCK THE F AIRWAY 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The question 
whether the two old British cruisers 
which were sunk in the fairway of 
Zeebrugge harbor on the night of the 
famous raid last April really blocked 
the channel was long ago, of course, 
set at rest by the observations of 
British airmen. These observations 
proved conclusively that no matter 
how much the German authorities 
might attempt to minimize the effect 
of the raid, the shipping in the har- 
bor and up the canal, as far as 
Bruges, remained significantly un- 
changed week after week. The mat- 
ter, however, has now been definitely 
settled by photographs taken at alow 
altitude by German airmen. These 
protographs have found their way 
into the hands of the British authori- 
ties, and show how completely the 
concrete-filled old ships block the 
fairway. The tide was very low at 
the time and this explains why so 
large a portion of the vessels’ hulls 
can be seen above the water. 


DUAL TELEPHONE. 
LINES TO MERGE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 


PORTLAND, Ore.—Dual telephone 
service, which for more than 10 years 
past has been in operation in Portland, 
has received the stamp of public and 
official disapproval, and negotiations 
are under way looking to a merger of 
the Pacific | Telephone & Telegraph 
Company (Bell) and the Home Tele- 
phone Company systems. The fran- 
chise to the Home Telephone Com- 


pany was granted by vote of the peo- 
ple, in response to criticism of the 
older service. The Home company 
installeg automatic instruments. For 
several years it prospered, but for the 
past four years has waned rapidly in 
popularity and the number ofits sub- 
scribers has greatly lessened. Re- 
cently it has been in receivership. 

Former Gov. Oswald West, the re- 
ceiver, has now applied to the City 
Council for permission to merge the 
Home company with the Pacific. While 
favoring the proposed merger as:a 
means of eliminating duplication of 
service, Mayor George L. Baker and 
the councilmen are seeking to stipulate 
that the consolidated companies shall 
discard the manual system and re- 
tain the automatic, which is generally 
preferred, they believe, by the public. 
Pending determination of this question 
the merger proceedings are being 
stayed, 


Y. M. C. A. WORKERS 
OPPOSE WAR CHEST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


ATLANTA, Ga.—In a report recently 
made public, following the general 
conference of war workers held in At- 
lanta, the ways and means committee 
of the southeastern department of Y. 


M. C. A. war work, opposing strongly 
the “war chest” plan put into opera- 
tion by many cities throughout the 
United States in raising funds for war 
work, urges the continuance of those 
methods which have been used hereto- 
fore in successful campaigns. 

The department campaign commit- 
tee, headed by an executive body, of 
which John J. Egan of Atlanta is 
chairman, and composed of about 50 
prominent business men throughout 
the six states included in the south- 
eastern department, will begin prep- 
arations ee for the fall cam- 


paign. 


PACIFICIST GIVEN 90 DAYS IN JAIL 


ROANOKE, Va.—Charles W. Morris, 
a pacificist, arrested for distributing 
Russellite literature, told the Federal 
Court yesterday he would not fight 
if the Turks sent an army to Am- 
erica and carried off American 
women, He was sentenced to 90-days 
‘in jail. 


‘ 


e 


REWARD OF VALOR 
IN UNITED STATES 


Congressional Medal of Honor Is 
Awarded Only for Act of 


Conspicuous Bravery Per- 
formed in Actual Conflict 


—_ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


CHICAGO, Ill.—“The people of the 
United States know very little about 
the United States Army Congressional 
Medal of Honor (The American Star 
of Valor), in fact, though almost un- 
believable, the majority of people do 
not even know of the existence of such 
a medal,” declared Capt. Orville T. 
Chamberlain, commander of the Army 
and Navy Medal of Honor Legion of 
the United States, to a representative 
of The Christian Science Monitor in 
Chicago, a few days ago. 

“Military medals have been given in 
large numbers since the earliest be- 
ginning of history,” he said. “They 
have been given for long sefvice; for 
services of a distinguished character; 
for command of vast armies; sieges 
of cities and fortresses and because 
officers were of high social and civic 
and military dignity. Some of these 
medals have cost large fortunes and 
have been held to confer very high dis- 
tinction upon the recipients. 

“People’s hearts have thrilled at the 
mention of the Victoria Cross of Eng- 
land, the cross of the Order of St. Leo- 


pold, or the Cross of the Legion of.) 


Honor of France, and we have all} 
heard much of the Iron Cross of Ger- 
many, given by the millions, but. 
strange, and almost 
though true, many people in the! 
United States do not even know of 
the United States Army Congressional | 
Medal of Honor, which is a higher 
military decoration than any of the’ 
medals mentioned because of the stan 
dard of performf&ince required by a ask 
dier to entitle him to this honor. 

“None of the medals mentioned, ex- 
cepting this Congressional Medal of 
Honor, was given for individual acts 
of honor on the battlefield and obtain- 
able on the battlefield on equal terms 
by any soldier who should perform an 
act of valor of the requisite degree. 
Gen. George Washington instituted by 
his general order, ‘The Order ‘of the 
Purple Heart,’ a military decoration 
of purple silk edged with narrow 
white lacing, to be worn on the left 
lapel to be given such soldiers as 
should distinguish themselves by acts 
of singular merit. This was the pre- 
cursor of all the military medals of 
honor for individual bravery since that 
time. In 1802 Napoleon, copying and 
enlarging upon the ideas of General 
Washington, instituted the ‘Order of 
the Legion of Honor.’ He divided it 
into two classes, milita and civic. 
In the latter class Frande gives her 
greatest decoration to any citizen who 
has rendered the government signal 
service in poetry, music, arts, inven- 
tion and in other lines, In the mili- 
tary branch, Napoleon ordained that 
pensions should be awarded. He even 
went so far as to provide schools for 
children of those receiving this honor. | 

“The Iron Cross of Germany was 
different from all other similar decor- 
ations in that it was never established 
for longer than one war at a time, 
while other medals are given under 
continuing laws. The Iron Cross was 
reestablished for the Franco-Prussian 
war, which lasted about a month, and 
for which 45,791 crosses of the second 
class and 1304 of the first class were 
granted. 

“The Cross of the Legion of Honor 
of France has been given by the scores 
of thousands. In the Crimean War, 
England, not having any medal of 
honor, Queen Victoria established on 


January 29, 1856, the Victoria Cross of 


England, a decoration which has be- 
come of world-wide fame. 

“Such military decorations have 
generally been awarded and are best 
appreciated under the needs of and 
stress of actual war. So in 1862 the 
United States Congress. established 
the United States Congressional Army 
Medal of Honor. Congress demanded 
that in order to gain this medal of 
honor, the soldier must perform some 
act of valor of higher degree than any 
other nation had ever required. In the 
exact language of the law, as inter- 
preted by the authorities adjudicating 
and defining it, ‘The United States 
Medal of Honor, unofficially called The 
American Star of Valor, is given to a 
soldier under adjudication by the 
President, by“him in the name of Con- 
gress for bravery in action—in actual 
conflict with the enemy—distinguish- 
ing himself conspicuously by gallantry 
and intrepidity, at the risk of his life, 
above and beyond the call of duty.’ ” 


Mr. Chamberlain declared that no: 
greater degree of military valor could. 
be required than Congress has de-. 
manded in this law. According to the 


report of the. Adjutant-General of the 
United States | Army, 2631 of these 
medals have been awarded by the War | 
Department since the medal was in-| 
stituted. Included in this are no navy | 


medals of honor, for they are issued | 


independent of the army medal. 
“Some of the medals of honor have 


been awarded, on account of a mis- 
understanding, to men who did not 
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perform such acts of valor as were 
required by the law,” Mr. Chamber- 
lain explained. He cited one case in 
which a regiment in the Civil 
War had been mustered out of service 
and was requested by President Lin- 
coln to aid in the defense of Wash- 
ington. Some of them stood guard 
at Arlington for three or four days 
and through some mistake when the 
medals were issued, one-third .of the 
number, who had gone home, also re- 
ceived medals. 

Of the nearly 3,000,000 men engaged 
in the Civil War only 1526 soldiers 
and sailors on the Union side were 
awarded tgese medals of honor un- 
der such circumstances as were req- 
uisite to be considered as in conform- 
ity with the law. So rare is this 
Medal of Honor that while crosses 
and decorations of other nations have 
been given by the hundreds.and prob- 
ably by the thousands in the present 
war, according to the Army and Navy 
Journal of a few weeks ago, so far as 
known, but one soldier has been rec- 
ommended to receive a Congressional 
Medal of Honor. However, hundreds 
of medals conferring lesser distinc- 
tion have been awarded to soldiers in 
the present war. 

“These lesser medals,” Mr. Chamber- 
lain said, “are known as the ‘Distin- 
guished Service Cross’ and the ‘Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal’ and were 
authorized by the United States War 
Department on Jan. 12, 1918, for deeds 
of merit which do not justify the 
award of the Medal of Honor.” 

Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that 
in order to uphold the high standard 
upon which this medal is awarded the 
Army and Navy Medal of Honor Legion 
of the United States requested that a 
law be passed establishing in the War 
and Navy departments a roll, desig- 
nated the Army and Navy Medal of 
| Honor Roll and granting each person 
|listed thereon a pension of $10 a 
/month, and this was done by Act of 
Congress on April 27, 1916, 50 years 
ence the close of the Civil War. No 
| person can apply for membership on 
| the Medal of Honor Roll unless he is a 
| holder of a medal, and when the ap- 
~ | Plicant files for admission to the roll 
he has done all that he can do. He 
cannot file any explanation, argument, 
brief or new evidence but his case 
must rest upon official records on file 
for many years, 

Only those who had gained the 
medal for acts conforming to the defi- 
nition in the law were listed upon this 
roll. After this act was passed, Con- 
gress passed another law, June 3, 
1916, creating another board of officers 
to examine and report upon all medals 
of honor that had been issued by the 
department and to cancel such as had 
not been awarded for distinguished 
service in battle. This board consid- 
ered each case, with the addition that 
the hearings were not under names of 
the men who held medals, but under 
arbitrary members assigned to each 
medal holder and his case was tried 


board and without notice to the medal 
holder. Some of these medals were 


without his name being known to the 


VOTES IN HOUSE 
ON WAR MEASURES 


National Security League of 
United States Summarizes 
Record of Representatives for 
Use of the Electors 


Special to. The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The vital im- 
portance of care in the casting of 
the ballot in the coming congressional 
eleetions is widely recognized. Re- 
cently this bureau, in conjunction with 
the National Security League, prepared 
a statement showing the congressional 


districts where the contest is expected 
to be close, and where the exercise 
of particular care in the selection of 
thoroughly loyal representatives of the 
people seems necessary. 

As a further assistance to the voter 
who wishes to cast his ballot for 
America and the winning of the war, 
the National Security League, under 
the heading “What Are You Going to 
Do About It?” now makes public a 
chart giving the votes in the House of 
Representatives on what are consid- 
ered to have been the eight principal 
preparedness and war measures, con- 
sidered by the Sixty-fourth and Sixty- 
fifth congresses. 

These record votes begin with the 
McLemore resolution and end with 
the Kahn amendment to the Selective 
Draft Bill. Ante-war measures were 
selected, according to Charles D. Orth, 
chairman of the league’s committee, 
largely as a result of the position 
taken by President Wilson in opposing 
the candidacy for reelection of Con- 
gressman Slayden of Texas, who voted 
for the draft bill and the declaration 
of a state of war, but who had been a 
consistent opponent of preparedness 
and voted against the Kahn amend- 
ment eliminating the volunteer system 
from the draft bill. The measures 
used in this tabulation are: 

No. 1. McLemore resolution, March 
7, 1916. This resolution was to the 
effect that American citizens should 
forego their natural, legal and consti- 
tutional rights to travel on the high 
seas. 

No. 2. Kahn amendment to the Hay 
Army Bill, March 23, 1916. 

No. 3. Brandegee amendment to the 
Hay-Chamberlain Army Bill, April 18, 
1916. 

No. 4. Section 66, providing for a 
volunteer reserve army wholly under 
federal control, April 18, 1916. 

No. 5. Motion to recommit the 
Naval Appropriation Bill, June 2, 1916. 
This was designed to secure an in- 
crease in the navy beyond what was 
provided in the original bill. 

No. 6. fy Pas Amendment, March 
1, 1917. This was designed to prohibit 
to American ships their legal 


canceled, but no one knows who they 


that their medals had been canceled, 
unless they made it public themselves. 

Captain Chamberlain holds one of 
these congressional medals of honor 
for valor shown at Chickamauga when 
he was first lieutenant of the Seventy- 
fourth Indiana Infantry. On Sept. 20, 
'2863, at this battle, he made his way 
lhe was first Heutenant of the Seventy- 
fourth Indiana Infantry. On Sept. 20, 
|1863, at this battle, he made his way 
between the fire of the enemy and the 
fire of his own force and brought am- 
munition to his regiment from the 
Ninth Indiana Regiment after his own 
regiment had exhausted its cartridges. 


FILLING DEMAND 
FOR MANGANESE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

CUSHMAN, Ark.—With the expected 
early completion of a new furnace at 
Aurora, Mo., a new market for man- 
ganese mined in this (the Batesville) 
fleld will be established, and produc- 
tion, now increasing steadily, will be 
still further stimulated, according to 
local manganese operators. The war 
is constantly increasing the demand 
for this ore, and steel manufacturers 
are urging that production in all fields 
be increased to the maximum. 

The new furnace at Aurora will be 
operated by , electric power from a 
hydro-electric plant located on the 
White River near Hollister, Mo., and 
will have a capacity of 72 tons per 
day. This will, however, handle only 
a smal] part of the product now pro- 
duced in the Arkansas field. The new 
furnace is being built by New York 
men to take care of the Arkansas field 
production, and it is said they plan 
to enlarge it as fast as possible. 


-were but the men who received notice | 


- > 2 e-. 


cargoés. 

No. 7. Declaration of war against 
Germany, April 5, 1917. 

No. 8. Kahn Amendment-to the 
Draft Act, April 23, 1917. This pro- 
vided for the raising, by conscription, 
of the necessary army to give effect 
to the declaration of war. 

The Security League’s committee 
issues with the chart an analysis of 
the votes by individuals and by states. 
The chart shows that 347 members of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress also sat in 
the Sixty-fourth Congress. Six of the 
eight measures used were voted on 
by the Sixty-fourth Congress and the 
last two by the Sixty-fifth. 

Of the 347 men who sat in both Con- 
gresses, 47 voted right on all eight 
measures; seven voted wrong on all 
eight; 22 voted wrong on seven of 
the measures; 30 voted wrong on six, 
and 58 on five. The percentage of 
wrong votes among the total 347 men 
was 2.01 on all eight measures; 6.34 
on seven measures; 8.64 on six meas- 
ures; 16.75 on five; 23.63 on four; 
10.37 on three; 10.08 on two; 8.64 on 
one. The percentage of right votes 
was 13.54. 

Of the 88 Congressmen who sat only 
in the Sixty-fifth Congress, 68 voted 
right on both of the measures which 
came before them, eight voted wrong 
on both and 12 wrong on one or the 
other. 

The summary of the chart by states 
gives the percentage of wrong votes 
of their representatives on all eighty 
measures. Rhode Island has a per- 
fect record. Massachusetts has a per- 
centage of 4.69 wrong votes, and 
Connecticut a percentage of 5. North 
Dakota heads the bad record list with 
a percentage of 79.16 wrong votes. 
Colorado is a close second with a per- 
centage of 78.12. New York’s percent- 
age of wrong votes is 15.11. 
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D OIL WELLS ARE 
GAIN PUT ON PUMP 


ei Price of Petroleum In- 
*s Los Angeles Owners to 

Dp Up Wells in That City 
‘Which Had Been Abandoned 


The Chrietian Science Monitor 
its Pacific Coast Bureau 


0! } ANGELES, Cal.—Spurred to 
or 1 by the advancing prices which 
e@ followed in the wake of the 
os y increasing war demand for 
plans are being made by private 


again to pump the abandoned 
s in the old Los Angeles field. 


. 


by coal owners to reinstate these men 
as rapidly as it is practicable to do 6o. 

5. That the attention of coal own- 
ers be directed to the desirability of 
introducing, wherever practicable, the 
most up-to-date appliances for in- 
creasing the output per person em- 
ployed. 

6. That the miners in every coal 
field should be encouraged to raise the 
individual production of coal; that 
any restrictions in operation affecting 
output should be withdrawn; and that 
arrangements should be made to in- 
sure to the workmen the full reward 
of increased effort. 

7. That a statutory tribunal be set 
up, having powers: (1) to enforce the 
granting of wayleaves, both under- 
ground and surface, where unreason- 
ably withheld, and to determine the 
conditions upon which they shall be 
granted; (2) to consider applications 
for and; if so advised, to enforce the 


hing along the line of the 
fault, through the center of 
A es, the city field is perhaps 
jue in this country, if not in the 
A quarter of a century ago, 
wells were finished at shallow 
Ss. A boom came, and hundreds 
them were drilled on city lots and 
he yards of householders, many 
ing thoroughfares being lined with 
n. None of the wells was more 
1 1200 feet deep, few more than 
’ feet deep. When they were 
le coal was still the chief indus- 
| fuel, and was imported from 
at a cost of $8 to $10 to ton. 
s . with the discovery of the great 
s ain Valley oil fields, the city 
declined in importance. With 
, growth of the city, and fuel 
made available from new fields at 
cents a barrel, the oil well sites 
.more valuable for building 
than as oil property. Con- 
, hundreds of the wells were 
bned, and some were filled up, 
il today there are only about 200 
, of producing. 
th few of these wells have 
n cleaned out, recased or tubed for 
years, most of them are still 
ting from one to four barrels 
daily. As most of them are 
ce, 10 to 30 wells can be 
: by a single engine by means 
tks, so that there is practically 
it of operation, beyond the wages 
ingle pumper. In the case of 
© owner of 25 wells, his monthly in- 
me has averaged around $1000. 
ers are making from $5 to $10 a 
y from single wells where they can 
operated by yoking them on the 
aping jacks of neighbors. 
10 wever, these are _ exceptions, 
St of the well owners merely main- 
ng them to produce a little gas 
stic use. 
Perith oil steadily advancing in 
ice, private owners of these wells 
% bestirring themselves, old wells 
cleaned out and abandoned 
aare being put on pump. 
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granting of facilities to mineral work- 
ers or lessees for the erection on 
land adjoining collieries of coke 
ovens, by-product plants, chemical 
works and workmen’s houses, and for 
the treatment in such plants and 
works of coal raised at such collieries 
or elsewhere, and to fix the conditions 
(including compensation and tenure) 
upon which such facilities shal] be 
granted. 

8. That the law relating to surface 
support be remedied so as to secure 
that there may be as little loss of 
coal as possible in connection with 
the support of land, buildings, public 
works, railways, canals, and so forth. 

9. That coal owners, exporters and 
shippers interested in special mar- 
kets should cooperate to prevent these 
markets from passing out of British 
control, and to secure satisfactory 
discharging, landing and _ transport 
facilities for British coal in foreign 
countries where these are inadequate. 

10. That an investigation should 
be made into the character of the 
plant in operation, and the facilities 
afforded at all home ports used for 
shipment of coal, with a view to bring- 
ing them up to the highest level] of 
capacity and efficiency. 

11. That statistics of the trade in 
British coal and coal in competition 
therewith in foreign markets should 
be obtainable month by month by 
those interested in the export’ coal 


trade, along with any information. 


available showing the trend of Brit- 
ish trade in coal in such markets, 
and suggestions as to how this trade 
may be developed. 


CAMP J. E. JOHNSON -~ 
TO BE ENLARGED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla.—Buildings to 
accommodate 8000 men, which are to 
be added to Camp Joseph E. Johnson, 
will be under construction soon, ac- 
cording to. James Y. Wilson, local 
building contractor. Mr. Wilson has 


L- o Th e Christian ibclance Monitor 

ND ON, England — The depart- 

committee, appointed in June, 

| é, to consider the position of ‘the 

il trade after the war, with special 

ar ace to international competi- 

i, and the measures necessary or 

ble to safeguard the position of 

Britain, has just issued its re- 

Lord Rhondda was orginally 

n of the committee, but re- 

1 upon his appointment as presi- 

. of the Local Government Board, 

d Sir (then Mr.) Adam Nimmo, 
fl 3. E., took his place. 

following is a summary of the 


| Sabactment’s to do the work The gov- 
ernment will furnish all materials, 
provide the payrolls, and pay Mr. Wil- 
son a percentage on the total cost. 

This camp was designed to house 
14,000 men, but shortly after the build 
ings were completed they were filled 
and tents were added to keep up with 
the overflow. There are now main- 
tained an average of 20,000 men at the 
various schools of the camp. 


BOYS WANTED TO PICK COTTON 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Prof. Joseph  T. 
Derry, federal state director for the 


RUMANIAN WRITER 
ON GERMAN PEACE 


Description of Hidclen Condi- 
tion of Oppressed Country 


Under Prussian Domination 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PARIS, France—The following arti- 
‘cle appearing in L’Homme Libre 
needs no explanation. It is the warn- 
ing cry of a martyred Rumania to 
her allies, great and small, uttered 
by one of her sons, former parlia- 
mentary representative of the Ruman- 
ian people, Ernest Canano. 
“Among the peoples who are vic- 
tims of this war, some have been 
martyrs, like the Belgians and the 
Serbs, but not one of them has en- 
dured the trials inflicted on the Ru- 
manians. It is indeed true that Bel- 


gium witnessed her king, her army, 
and a great part of her population be- 
ing forced, step by step, out of their 


country; but in their exile they have, 


found the welcome and comfort ex- 
tended to them by France and Brit- 
ain. Serbia, less fortunate, had but 
one door through which her king and 
her army were able to retire, after 
having won fresh glory for their 
arms, still capable of striking a blow 
while awaiting the hour of justice. 
“Alone, Rumania, caught in the in- 
famous-.trap laid by her enemies and 
her allies, among whom traitors were 
not lacking, found herself, in the 
midst of the downfall of Russia, sur- 
rounded, isolated, and powerless to 
escape from the most humiliating con- 
ditions. Germany’s ‘peace’; its scheme 
of enslavement, yes, of absorption in 
the future; for our enemies make no 
attempt to refrain from sliding down 
that slope of iniquity which their avid- 
ity caused them to choose voluntarily. 
Let every people know what German 
peace means; it means that gradual 
suppression which only stops when 
the fell purpose has been accom- 
plished. At this moment Rumania is 
at the last extremity, crushed under 
that stone which they have thrown 


over her and on which they have | 
written the word ‘Peace’—in the hope, 


of suppressing her appeals for aid. 

“When ‘they’ hold out a hand to all 
that is weak, hesitating, or tired, say- 
ing: ‘We want peace,’ it is false; they 
lie, do not believe them. You who are 
strong and can beat them, do not be- 
lieve them; and you martyred nations, 
do not believe them, for your present 
trials would be as nothing in compari- 
son to what you would have to en- 
dure; and as for you, neutrals, do not 
you believe them, for you, too, they 
fully intend to enslave as soon as the 
struggle ceases! 

“Look at us Rumanians, look well 
at us! Vainly we struggle; vainly do 
we try to raise ourselves under the 
heavy ‘cole laid on us; in vain our 
whole c try is as the wild beast 
waits, for ‘the moment to come for a 
desperate épring! Blinded by their 
greed, they ruthlessly continue their 
work, heedless of the fact that those 
who are faithless to their sworn word, 
specially toward the weak, can never 
more be believed, and that, by sup- 
pressing the freedom of others, they 
are suppressing their own. 

“Forward then in the supreme 
struggle which is coming, and, since 
the Rumanians can no longer carry 


the arms which have broken in their | 
hands, their example may still be of | 


value to the Allies: tied to the post of 
a German peace, they call to the 


whole universe to look and see of' 


| presidents have all 
|A central committee is to be com- 
| posed of the presidents of the subcom- 


the world look at Rumania: and filled 
with amazement at such a fate, may 
they draw from it the inspiration 
which will produce that superb effort 
which will give to us all freedom with 
Victory!” 


ITALIAN COMMITTEE 
FOR POST-WAR PERIOD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
ROME, Italy—The composition of 
the committee which is to consider 
the arrangements in Italy for the 
transition period following the war 
has, at length, been made public. It 
numbers nearly 600 members and its 
great size has been the subject of a 
§00d deal of rather unfavorable com- 
ment, especially at first. It is said, 
however, that further explanations 
emanating from ministerial sources 
have to some extent modified the first 
impressions. The president of the 
whole committee -is S‘gnor Orlando: 
and it is subdivided into two subcom- 
mittees, the first for the Study of 
juridical and administrative questions, 
which is presided over by Senator 
Scialoja and the second, for the study 
of economic questions, under the 
presidency of Signor Pantano. 

The first subcbmmittee is again 
subdivided into 12 sections and the 
second into 15 and the names of their 
been published. 


mittees and of the sections. The list 
of the subjects to be studied by the 
subsections is a very comprehensive 
one. The Secolo fears that the huge 
committee may turn out to be some- 
thing like the Tower of Babel. In 
commenting on the scope of the com- 
mittee’s work it mentions that of one 
of the subsections for “the reform 
of the administration of the State” 
and inquires whether the reform of 
diplomacy is included. If so, it seems 
ridiculous, it states, and if not, its 
omission is dangerous. Diplomacy, it 
says, is the one organ of national 
activity which the war has shown to 
be the most corroded, especially in 
Italy. The need for the democratiza- 
tion of foreign policy is becoming 
daily more imperative and the old 
system will have to disappear. It 
expresses the hope that all«the sec- 
tions which are to study economic 
and administrative problems will be 
given the position and the freedom 
which they need to make their work 
effective. It also emphasizes the need 
for speed in the work of the com- 


mittee, saying that the work is only 
beginning in Italy, 


‘countries, notably in England, much 


greater progress has been made. 
The members of the committee are 

said to have been selected en- 

tirely without regard to _ party 


considerations. 


FREE PORT URGED 
IN SAN FRANCISCO |» 


Civic League Begins Definite 
Movement to Establish a Har 
bor Zone at Hunter’s Point 


on Southern Shore 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Aiming to 
solve the question of location for the 


proposed free port on the shore of, 


San Francisco Bay, and equally 
spurred by the growing need for 
shipping and manufacturing sites 
abutting deep water on the bay. south 
of this city, to enable San Francisco 
better to keep pace in its commercial 
development with the remarkable in- 
crease of overseas trade made .pos- 
sible by the Harbor Island and Smith’s 
Cove enterprises at Seattle, the San 
Francisco Civic League has had plans 
prepared by C. E. Grunsky, former 
city engineer, by which the Puget 
Sound city may be emulated in yet 
another respect. Just as Seattle has 
“hydraulicked” her hills into Elliott 
Bay, so the Civic League here pro- 
poses to wash down the eastern end 
of the great ridge which walls San 
Francisco on the “south, and which 
projects into the bay under the name 
of Hunter’s Point. From 1500 to 2000 
acres of adjacent submerged tideland, 
north and south of Islais Creek, are 
to be filled in with the material from 
the hills, according to this project. 


‘On at least a part of the municipally- 


owned tract thus made ready for ter- 
minals, warehouses; and industrial 
sites, a free port is to be established. 

The California Legislature will be 
asked in January to, pass an enabling 
act authorizing the immediate under- 
taking of this work upon plans to be 
prepared by an engineering commis- 
sion, also to be appointed under legis- 
lative, authority. As the land lies in 
the two counties of San Francisco and 
San Mateo, the supervisors of both 
counties have been consulted. 

Speaking of the need of a free port 
on San Francisco Bay, and of the 
Civic League’s plan for meeting that 
need, George Skaller, chairman of the 
industrial executive committee of the 
league, Says: 

“Countries having high tariffs,. with 
minute and rigid fiscal regulations, if 


when in other, they desire to extend their foreign 


trade, find it- desirable to ‘create spe- 
cial facilities through the establish- 
ment of free zones large enough to 
permit the receipt, storage, manufac- 
ture and reshipment of foreign and 
dutiable merchandise or raw material, 
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all under government supervision, but 
free from duty or Other burden so long 

as the products are not actually im- 
ported into the interior for domestic 
trade and consumption. 

“After the war, this country will 
Stand greatly in need of such free 
ports. German bottoms will be un- 
welcome in most of the world’s har- 
bors, and this will afford an opportu- 
nity for the development of foreign 
commerce which San Francisco should 
take advantage of. If the Panama 
Canal means anything to California 
and San Francisco, it means that all 
other benefits are small compared to 
the benefits of a free port. Miles of 
warehouses would be built, to be oc- 
cupied in large part by foreign ex- 
porters; traders and buyers, espe- 
cially from the countries south of us, 
would find San, Francisco the “nearest 
point, physically, and the most con- 
venient place for marketing; foreign 
manufacturers would establish here 
branch houses and raw materials 
would be manufactured for re-export.” 


SHIPBUILDING DIRECTOR QUITS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—The Controller- 
General of Merchant Shipbuilding has 
accepted the resignation of Mr. Noel 
E. Peck from the position which he 
holds as Director of Shipbuilding at 
the national yards. Mr. Peck’s resig- 
nation follows on the recent announce- 


ment that Lord Pirrie has assumed 
personal responsibility for the run- 
ning of the national shipyards. Mr. 
Peck’s resignation leaveg Lord Pirrie 
free to build up. the staff and organi- 
zation of the yards on the lines on 
which he proposes to work them. Mr. 
Peck will return to Messrs. Barclay, 
Curle & Co., and Messrs. Swan Hunter 
& Wigham Richardson, of which firms 
he is a director. His services will 
thus continue to be put to the fullest 
use, 


MR. CHURCHILL’S JULY 4 SPEECH 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—As mentioned 
by cable, Winston Churchill deliv- 
ered the principal address during the 
Fourth of July celebrations in London 
at a meeting at Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster. Viscount Bryce presided and the 
other speakers were Major-General 
Biddle, Vice-Admiral Sims, Major Put- 
nam and Professor Chapman. 


LOYALTY TAUGHT 
IN TENNESSEE 


Definite Campaign Undertaken 
to Advance the Educational 
Movement in All Sections 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The _ State 
Council of Defense, in promoting the 
Americanization movement in Tennes- 
see, has chosen the following slogan: 
“Teach loyalty in the home—in the 
school—and in the industry; make 
Tennessee 100 per cent patriotic.” 

Prof. P. L. Harned of Clarksville, 
chairman of the Americanization work 
in this State, when in Nashville re- 
cently, called attention to circulars 
issued by H. H. Wheaton, national 
director of the “America First” cam- 
paign, which state that the American- 
ization program in certain localities is, 
through German intrigue, being at- 
tacked as a political issue, articles de- 
nouncing the campaign having made 
their appearance in several foreign- 
language publications. 

While realizing that Tennessee, with 
its southern-born population, is not a 


i productive field for an anti-American 


propaganda, Professor Harned still 
emphasized the importance of putting 
this “America First” movement on a 
solid working foundation. As a means 
of combating this evil within his juris- 
diction he recommends the following 
methods: 

Appoint an official superintendent or 
foreman to be charged with the duty 
of urging immigrants or illiterate em- 
ployees to attend night schools, learn 
English, and get vocational training. 
Such officials can check up attendance 
and act as a clearing house of informa- 
tion for employees and for teachers 
and principals. 

Insert printed notices describing 
school facilities in the pay envelopes 
of immigrant employees. 

Register and list all non-English- 
speaking and illiterate employees, for 
use of school officials and teachers. 

Ask school officials to enroll employ- 
ees in the plant, whenever possible. 

Hold plant meetings and invite 
school officials, teachers and others 
to talk to employees on patriotic ques- 
tions. 
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Your ChildrenWear 


&robat Shoes 
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uppers. 


—Because of the common sense that , 
is in them in leather and design and 
workmanship— 

—Your children will enjoy Acrobat 
shoes— 

—If out of the city—order by mail 
from Bullock’s, Los Angeles. 

—A\ Russia Tan Lace Boot 
bat’ —with Tan calf or white elk 


**Acro- 


Sizes 5 to 8, $3.50; 814 
1244 to 2, $5.00. 


vou are careful to use in knitting socks, sweaters, or 
helmets for the boys over there. 
The “Ville” carries the “Minerva” and “Bear 
Brand” yarns for army and navy use. There are 
none better. -America’s best for America’s best. 


seen teres to 12, $4.25; 
; Remember Acrobat my 
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mendations given in the report: 
"That the policy of the country 
toward maintaining and, 
sible, increasing the export coal 


what it consists! May our experience | 
be of value to all; we offer it as our! 
supreme contribution and we know | 
that none will fail to understand. Let | 


A “Sassy Jane’ 
House Frock 


—It’s a charming little dress—a_ typical 
“Sassy Jane” model, inasmuch as it is delight- 
fully different. 


—Dress pictured is of plaid gingham, with collar, cuffs 
and belt of white—this may also be had in percale, 
light or dark coloring. 


United States Boys Working Reserve, 
has issued an appeal to the boys of 
Georgia asking them to enlist for cot- 
ton picking on the farms. 


Your order or ‘inquiry: sent by mail will receive our prompt attention. 


a irectec 


Tourists While V. isiting ee Angeles 


ROBINSON'S 
REGISTER 


Will tell you where. your friends are 
staying while here. 


Be Sure To Register Y ourself. 


F.W.Robinson Ao. 


SEVENTH AND GRAND, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ee 


Ay ‘That all restrictions on the free 
pe of coal imposed during the 
", including the present system of 
: under license, should be re- 
as soon as possible after the 

‘ion of hostilities. 
_ That in order to promote the in- 
st pot foreign trade, not only in 
, but in other commodities, ship- 
g in enemy hands should be made 
able for the immediate use of 
ntry and her allies at the close 

stilities. 

That on the termination of hos- 


Since 1862. Ask Mr. Foster 


Information Service 
(in connection) vill 
make reservations and 
arrange all trips for 
you. No Charge, 
Ever. 


YOUNG'S 
MARKET 


Highest Quality Eatables 
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—This is just one of many stunning “Sassy Jane” 


house frocks that actually have—STYLE! 
—Sizes 36 to 46—In percale at $2.25 and the ging 


hams are $2.95. 


Order by Mail if you cannot shop in person. 


Seven Stores 


Third floor. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


I The Newest. ¥ 
BRACELET \%& 


WATCHES 


model ia gold 


aceaswAy. 9¥ younrn 
LOS ANGELES 


15-jewel Genera 
filled case, $20.00 
Another very fine 15-lewel Geneva 
model in octagon shane goll filled 

with gold filled bracelet, 


Fe For men, women and boys. 


Small size Elgin in 14-karat solid 
gold octagon shape case, $45.00 
Extremely ama!!! motels as low 
as $175.00 up to $1500.00 for gem 
set models. 


Dependable military wrist 
watches 
FEAGANS & C0., 


Gems, Jewels, Witches 
Clocks, Silver, Stationery 


. 218 W. FIFTH ST. 
% Los Angeles, Cal 


floors of quality 
merchandise. 


You: Will Not Be Disappointed. 
THE CAPITOL MILLING COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


> BSTADLIGHED 108 


The House of Complete and Competent 
Home Furnishing Service 
1%4 to 738 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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416 WEST TTH 8T.. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Laird-Schober Shoes for Women 
Johnson & Murphy Shoes for Men 
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FLOWERS FOR HER 
The Shop Beautiful—208 W, Sixth Street, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Telephones Bdwy. 3026-—F 3026 
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D. 8S. PURDIE 
F. E. PATTEN Ce 


RISTS 


212 West Fourth Street 
LOS ANGELES 
Florists Telegraph Delivery 


all men who, prior to the war, Women’s 
‘ at the earliest possible moment, 3 
UNIFORMS 
L_——Spring near Sixth! 
a ae PAS — rie RSENS: a tao al quality in a variety and complete- 
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When you want a Good Pure Flour 7, Hi Bulletin 
: T- Ohi AD / | are prepared to fully execute decor- 
PERFECT PATENT PASTRY 
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> i Los Angeles 
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for Army 
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be sure and ask for 
2 ative schemes of ‘every character. 
California 


be released from military Wear 
Smart Summer 
—S : 
Officers. 
W earabl es 
' i b : ee > : ANN | Colorful fabrics of unmistakable 
endabilit naling os 80 eect Yon 
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Civil Service 
INTENSIVE TRAINING 
The Sawyer 


School of Secretaries 


Four Twelve W. Sixth 
LOS ANGELES 
Complete Business Training 
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or" ORE OF nen 
METCALF & RYAN 


GUARANTEE 
te LOS ANGELES 
Los Angeles Distributing Company 


DANIEL JOHNSTON, Prop. 
732 San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


All kinds of Advertising Matter Distributed 
Throughout Southern California 
GUARANTEED and BONDED 
Special ait vations to the eae aaa of | 
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5 Relish Dresses, Coats, 
Vai ist attractive Shoes— 


| There is no larger 


exclusive 


EDISON 


Dealer in the 
Southwest 


Mail orders filled promptly 
\ 


Rentals 
Collected 


Main 1238 


"INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 
.C. S. VAN BRUNDT 


701 Citizens National Bank Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
* Telephones—Main 5678. Home 60157. 


Citizens’ National Bank | 


SUPER QUALITY 
PRINTING 


SOCIETY 
STATIONERY 


Fitinc Casiners anp Purorto-Encravince and 
OFFICE SUPPLIES LITHOGRAPHING 


617-819-821 S. LOSQ(NGELES ST.. LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 
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E PROHIBITION 


York Rist Saloon League 
luperintendent Says World- 


» Dry Régime Would 
y Cost of War in 10 Year 


cia 1 to The Christian Science Monitor 
2 ~et¥y from its Eastern Bureau 


N YORK, N. Y. —“The direct and 

d t saving of world-wide prohibi- 
n which the Anti-Saloon League in- 

D a try to bring about in connec- 
ewe ‘the coming peace, will pay 

¥ financial cost of the war in- 
e of 10 years,” says William H. 

1 , State superintendent of the 


ae | t is Maines, ” he continued, “that 
rT has given the President au- 
y to stop the manufacture of in- 
‘ing beverages in whole or in 
_ This is a technically accurate 
| exe ly misleading statement, 
the President has no present 
thority under existing laws to stop 
ay e of alcoholic liquor, and the 
od Administrator has said, with the 
proval of the President, that if the 
eople want prohibition they should 
jet it by direct enactment, and not try 

o get it through executive order. 
an an there is the claim that we 
1 ou think only of winning the war, 
Be Bestpone prohibition until after 
© war. This overlooks the funda- 
ati fact that prohibition is essen- 
al. on | the winning-of the war. The 

@ testimony of Mr. Daniels, as 

with the mere opinions of 
Board, has settled the 
as to the value of prohibition 
oped of ships. The startling 
| of the coal operators ig con- 
/on the question of fuel. The 
2 passed prohibiting the 
a Te of liquor to men wearing the uni- 
form of the United States leave noth- 
ig to be said respecting liquor as an 
i 1 to army and navy efficiency. If 
2,000,000 men in uniform can be 
quired to do without liquor, surely 
e least that can be done by those 
0 etay safely at home is to accept 
ae same limitation, if better coopera- 
B with those at the front is thereby 


fe 
vas ica 


‘guggestion that eidbtichiaty 
ns in the various state legis- 
atures can settle this question is 
on r absurd or an attack upon our 
m of representative government. 

e liquor interests of New York were 

) afraid of the sentiment of the peo- 
@ of this State that they were un- 
illing to allow ratification to come to 
on its merits in the New York 
ature last winter, and they are 
of the kind of legislature 
ple will elect in this State with 
bition as an issue, that they are 
z to secure ey by means of a 


1¢ highest right under any con- 
1 is the right to change it, and 
wo-thirds of both Houses of 
s and the legislatures of three- 
of the states act upon this 
tion, it is self-evident that there 
1 Overwhelming national majority. 
ae “The legal questions raised by the 
ro-liquor forces have all been settled. 
The revenue received is trifling com- 
“ya i with the loss of efficiency. This 
> best time in the world for the 
ers to make the shift, when all 

r grain is needed for food purposes 

i when the laboring men can find 

er places.” 
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(Continued from page one) 


| an amendment to the federal 
stitution unless such convention 
sgislature shall have been elected 
lent to the submission of such 
ment, says in part: 
only provision of the federal 
stitution affecting the submission 
posed amendments for ratifica- 

a by said Legislature is Article V, 

rh ae ee cot that amendments pro- 
by Congress shall be valid 
ratified by the legislatures of 

e- lourths of the several states,’ 
aS only federal statute having 
‘ to the subject is Section 303, 
§$tates Compiled Statutes, 

» provides as follows: 

Si, “Ww enever official notice is re- 
at the Department of State 
ny amendment proposed to the 
ution of the United States has 

ted, according to the provi- 
ns of the Constitution, the Secre- 
‘yO Be Btate shall forthwith cause the 
nt to be ptblished in the 
rs authorized to promulgate 
with his certificate, specify- 

Ba phates by which the same may 

adopted, and that the same 
sme valid. to all intefits and 

9 as a part of the Constitu- 

e United States.’ 
8 observed from the above that 
amendments are submitted 
to the respective states 

; amy restriction or further 

of federal authority respect- 
or manner of their rati-. 

as in this case that it 

me by the Legislature; and that 
pgislative action results in a ratifi- 

ar result is certified to the. 
retar’ ot State of the United States, 

| above, who publishes the 

ation when the number shall 
reache three-fourths of the num- 

the federal Union. 

rule has long been established 

sral courts will follow a State’s 

‘tis of its. statute and its con-’ 

U. S. 142-160 U. 8. 386; 

AAW. 8.) 398] and therefore 
taori or other- 
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mittee report was adopted which 
recommended that in view of said 
Section 19 of Article XVI they should 
decline to act upon the Federal In- 
come Tax Amendment, and stated that 
‘in order to make the matter clear’ 
they recommended ‘that the same be 
acted upon by the Legislature of 1913.’ 

“Legislatures, unlike courts, are not 
usually bound by precedents, and the 
members of 1919 may decide that that 
Legislature has been elected after 
such amendment is submitted within 


.| the meaning and contemplation of the 


said constitutional provision in that 
all save 16 members of the Legislature 
have been elected in an election held 
since the amendment was submitted. 
“It follows from what has been said 
that whatever opinion the Attorney- 
General may express at this time as 
to the legality of the ensuing Legis- 
lature’s action or non-action upon the 
amendment, the Legislature would not 
be legally bound by it; in the exercise 
of a function independent of the other 
two branches of our government, and 


might be considered an infringement 
upon their legislative powers and dis- 
cretion; it would be otherwise, how- 
ever, if the Legislature by resolution, 
as provided in Section 87, General 
Statutes, should request such opinion, 
and even then they would probably 
be bound only ethically. 

“It is quite clear also that if the 
Legislature should be called.in special 
session immediately after the ensuing 
general] election, they would have the 
same authority to act as the regular 
session convening in April, but it 
would serve no useful purpose to so 
convene it if there is no power of 
review vested in any other depart- 
ment, state or national.” 


LOUISIANA DRY 
ACTION INFLUENCE 


Passing of Prohibitory Amend- 
ment Expected to Be Felt 
Throughout Southern States 


- BOSTON, 
Legislature of Louisiana in passing 
the prohibitory amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, will have, in the 
opinion of Arthur J. Davis, Superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts Anti-Sa- 
loon League, a great influence on the 
whole South.” With Louisiana in line, 
Mr. Davis believes that the “solid 
South” will be “solid” for the amend- 
ment. Indeed, he attaches, as he says 
do the southern dry leaders, the 
same strategic,importance to Louisi- 
ana in the South as was given to 
Massachusetts in the Northeast. 
“The ratification of the prohibition 
amendment by the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture.” declared Mr. Davis, “means 
vastly more than adding one more 
state to the list of the 13 which have 
already gone on record as favoring 
national prohibition. Louisiana has 
been considered the stronghold of the 
liquor traffic in the South. The pow- 
erful liquor interests in New Orleans 
have put forth tremendous efforts to 
prevent ratification. They have 
boested that Louisiana would never 
ratify the amendment and that Ala- 
bama would stand with her in her op- 
position to national prohibition. 
“Having lost Massachusetts’ the 
liquor advocates can count on no 
state as being safe for them. The 
effects of ratification by Louisiana 
will be nearly as disastrous to the 


.wets as was ratification by the Bay 


State. There seems to be little doubt 
that with Louisiana throwing the 
weight of her influence with Missis- 
sippi, Virginia, Kentucky, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, Arizona, and Georgia, 
which have already ratified, every 
southern state will soon be included 
in the dry column. 

“In Tennessee the liquor interests 
are rapidly losing political influence 
and from the fact that the drys feel 
assured Of the help of the influential 
business and professional men of the 
State, the anti-saloon forces are justi- 
fied in claiming an almost certain 
victory. 

“Florida will, undoubtedly, be 
greatly influenced by Louisiana. This 
is due largely to the fact that the 
feeling in Florida has been that the 
liquor traffic in New Orleans would 
dominate the situation, and this not 
having proved to be the case, the fail- 
ure in the home territory will, almost 
certainly, spell failure outside. 

“Alabama, in spite of the bitter hos- 
tility of a state machine to any at- 
tempt to control the traffic, may rea- 
sonably be expected to ratify early 
next spring. No well-informed per- 
6o0n doubts that North Carolina will 
ratify. Oklahoma waits only for an 
opportunity.” 

“In eight months 14 of the neces- 
sary 36 states have ratified and that, 
too, in a year when few legislatures 
are in session.” 

“With these facts in thought it 
seems highly’ probable that the 
amendment will be.ratified in 1919 
and become effective in 1920 — the 
800th anniversary of the landing of: 
the Pilgrims.” 


WHEAT CONSERVATION 
MUST CONTINUE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Rersistent 
reports in circulation in many parts 
of California that because of the 
“pillion bushel” crop expected this. 
year in the United States, the Food| 
Administration 4s no longer urging 
the saving of wheat, have called forth 


emphatic denials from the California 


representative of Food Administrator 
Herbert Hoover. Frederick O’Brien, 
| Acting Food Commissioner, has given 
out the following statement: 

“While it is true that America will 
probably shortly harvest an-enormous 
wheat and cereal grain crop, it is 


.j equally true that there must be no 


relaxation in saving wheat and wheat 


~| products. Disregard of this may prove 


disastrous both to America and the 


| allied nations.” 


to undertake to prejudice the matter. 


NEBRASKA WETS 
NEARLY ROUTED 


Opponents of National Prohi- 

¢ bition in Democratic State Con- 
vention, Forced to a Compro- 
‘mise on Ratification | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


LINCOLN, Neb.—For the first time 
in the history of the Democratic 
Party of Nebraska, it has been brought 


quite close to a dry declaration. For 
the last seven years the combination 
of big business and breweries has 
controlled at its state conventions, gnd 
largely at primaries and state elec- 
tions. Only by the cleverest maneu- 
vering was the faction led by Na- 
tional Committeeman Mullen, Governor 
Neville and representatives of Senator 
Hitcycock, able to stave off a direct 


declaration in favor of indorsing the! 


ratification of the national prohibitory 
amendment by the next Legislature, 
at the recent state convention. 

This issue was raised at the begin- 
ning of the convention, when, by a vote 
of 503 to 497, the chairman was al- 
lowed to appoint the committee on 
resolutions after he had given notice 
that if he was given that privilege 
he would name no one thereon who 
favored ratification. This victory was 
possible only by enforcing the unit 
rule in the Douglas County (Omaha) 
delegation and voting its 165 votes 
solidly against ratification, although 
30 members were for it. ; 

The committee battled for 10 
hours before agreeing upon a@ com- 
promise, due to outside pressure from 
county candidates who objected to the 
handicap of a party declaration 
against prohibitfon. This compro- 
mise was as follows: 

“We favor the proposed calling of 
a constitujional convention, equal 
political rights for women, and legis- 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | lative action consistent with the peo- 
Mass.—The action of the: 


ple’s will on the proposed prohibitory 
amendment to the federal Constitu- 
tion.”’ 

Dry leaders object to this as a piece 
of duplicity. The wet Democratic 
leaders objected to the Legislature, at 
the special session, considering the 
amendment, or ratifying it, on the 
ground that the people of Nebraska 
had never expressed their desires with 
relation to national prohibition. They 
claimed, and still urge, that the only, 
issue in the prohibition campaign of 
two years ago; when the amendment 
was adopted by 30,000 majority, was 
the banishment of the saloon, and 
argue that if the issue had been -a 
bone-dry State it. would never have 
carried. This is mere dictum, withou 
any evidence to support it, and the 
men making the declaration have been 


‘repeatedly challenged to name any 


state or local leaders on the dry side 
who were not also for a bone-dry 


state. 


Prohibitionists say that the use of 
the expression “consistent with the 
people’s will” is ambiguous, and was 
purposely made so in order that Demo- 
cratic legislative candidates might se- 
cure election on the theory that they 
were willing to abide by the people’s 
will, and after election say that the 
people had never expressed that will 
with respect to national prohibition. 
The indecisive nature of the Demo- 
cratic platform declaration-has made 
it necessary, in the opinion of prohibi- 


tionists, to make ratification an issue 


in every legislative district. 

The action of the Republican State 
Convention in indorsing ratification 
pledges évery legislative candidate. of 
that party to so vote, if elected, and 
points to the election of a Republican 
State Senate. The five Republican 
senatorial candidates from Douglas 
had already made such a pledge, and 
this will make possible a test of pro- 
hibition strength in the State’s chief 
city, Omaha. 


SHIPYARD MEN DO 
NOT MISS SALOONS 


Production Records in Pacific 
Northwest Made by Patrons of 
Milk and Soft Drink Booths 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 

' SEATTLE, Wash.—Coincident with 
the great expansion of the shipbuild- 
ing industry in the Northwest is the 
development of the goft drink, ice 
cream and dairy lunch business. 
Wherever a large shipyard or other 
great industry employing a num- 
ber of men has been established, just 
outside the gates has sprung up like 
a mushroom the little pavilion for the 
sale of sweets and dairy products, with 
a small &tock of delicatessen and other 
similar goods. 

At first the most popular beverage 
was the old-fashioned root beer and 
bottled soda pop, but where the busi- 
ness justified, a milk shake and a soda 
fountain were installed for the fancy 
drinks of milk, sirups, soda or root 
beer. 

During July at the principal ship- 
yards in this district the demand has 
suddenly ewitched to ice cream. It is 
sold in dishes with nut and other mix- 
tures; in soda water, or in the pop- 
ular cone. 

As an example of the growth of 
these small business booths, one case 
may be cited. Three young women of 
estimable character, one of whom has 
a husband in France, decided to take 
advantage of the shipbuilders’ demand 
for ice cream, sweets and lunch. They 
secured a lease on a piece of land 
near the entrance to a yard where 
4000 men are employed. The building 
and fixtures cost them less than $1000, 
but in less than six months they had 
paid for their plant and are now each 
netting the handsome return of $300 
monthly, and their sales consist 
wholly of milk, ice cream, fountain 


number has specialized on a dainty 
25-cent box lunch. 

The three young women work day 
and night in eight hour shifts, and as 
each shift comes off work from the 


assistants, are kept busy passing out 
ice cream cones, iced milk and the 
like, while boxes of candy are taken 
to the street cars. : 

On one hot day recently this stand 
in 24 hours disposed of 400 pints of 
milk in bottles and 65 gallons of ice 
cream, to say nothing of the lunch 
boxes, candy, nuts and soda water 
Grinks. 

The leading ice cream manufacturer 
of Seattle is now running to his full 
capacity 2500 gallons per day, and 
he reports that it is not at all un- 
common to average 40 to 50 gallons to 
‘the stands near the larger shipyards. 

Seattle, Portland and Tacoma are 
each surrounded by a rich dairying 
section, and the new business has 
greatly stimulated the industry. 

The men working in the shipyards 
come from all sections of this and 
foreign countries, and while the ship- 
building industry in the past has been 
concentrated in large centers where 
beer and liquors were obtainable, the 
fine construction records of the Pacific 
Northwest, where the saloon has been 
wiped out, prove that ships can be 
built upon a milk diet, which, in this 
ection, has taken the place of beer. 


ARKANSAS CONVICTS 
BUILD HIGHWAYS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


EUREKA SPRINGS, Ark.—The ex- 
periment of working etate convicts 
on roads, which is being tried here 
now for the first time in the history 
of the State, is proving a success, and 
it is believed the next Arkansas Legis- 


lature will make provision for expan- 
sion of the plan. Seventy-five Negro 
convicts, working under private con- 
tractors building roads for this county, 
but under direct supervision of a dep- 
uty from the state convict farm, in 
one month netted the State $3600 profit 
after paying all expenses, including 
the deputy’s salary, and the men say 
they prefer the work to that on the 
state farm. They are well housed in 
tents, are worked 10 hours a day, and 
the contractors have nothing to do 
with the direction of the convicts. 
The men being worked here are vir- 
tually on parole, and it is planned 
later to try out the parole plan so suc- 
cessfully used in convict road build- 
ing in Colorado and other states. 


TEXAS CONCRETE SHIP PLANS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

AUSTIN, Tex.—Tests recently made 
by James P. Nash of the Bureau of 
Economic Geology of the University of 
Texas and Technology Have demon- 
strated that there is an abundance of 
rock material in Texas suited for the 
construction of concrete ships. Plans 


construction of concrete ships in 


Texas. 


are being developed for plants for the 


near-by yard, they, with their “four | 


GROWTH OF TRADE 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Figures Show Rapid Increase in 
Commercial Dealings of the 
United States With Argentina 
and Countries Contiguous 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—The 
moral tie created between the United 
States and Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
the other nations of the South at the 
beginning of their history should have 
pre-supposed an equally early mate- 
rial bond of trade and commercial 
relationship, but for close upon a cen- 
tury these countries were financed by 
Europe, and it remained for the 
great world war to change this condi- 
tion and bring the United States solidly 
into the South American field, giving 
her at once a political and commercial 
standing here that she must naturally 
have achieved in time, but only after 
the lapse of many years. 

It was quite a commonplace phrase 
a few years ago to speak, from an 
American point of view, of the “dis- 
covery,” in a commercial sense, of 
course, of South America, while locally 
it was usual to refer to it as “the 
American invasion.” Both terms merely 
expressed the fact that the 
States was entering for the first time 
on an extensive scale into a fleld which 
it has since developed to a remarkable 
degree. Up to that time American 
trade was represented in South Amer- 
ica malnly by a few particular lines 
of manufactures of which perhaps the 
most important was agricultural ma- 
chinery, General trade was little 
known, ; 

When the American “invasion” first 
took place in the years immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the war, 
there was some degree of prejudice 
against the goods offered, and difficul- 
ties arose consequent upon mutual 
misunderstandings of the _ different 
business methods of the United States 
and South America. The American 
trader, speaking generally; had not 
had time to study the new. markets, 
and along with his goods he imported 
business ideas that had done service 
in the United States but were out of 
Place under the peculiar conditions 
found in the marts of Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay and other South Amer- 
ican countries. 

The Americans set about cultivat- 
ing the good will of the South Ameri- 
can business men, -who were forced 


to recognize that the Americans were | John R. Conley 


seriously endeavoring to _ establish 
permanent trade relations, and this' 
recognition, together with the creation 
of a state of dependence upon the 
United States as a ‘source of supply 
for manufactured goods and other 
lines that- could not be had’ from 
Europe, broke down the last barriers. 

The’ rapid growth of thel trade be- 
tween the United States ahd Argen- 
tina and the countries contiguous to! 
Argentina since the war began is well 


EXPORTS FROM THE 
1914 
diuiwodadcais sexeeh ++ 27,127,958 
23,275,891 
805;876 
13,627,618 


Argentina 


Paraguay 
Peru 


Uruguay 4,153,138 


74,949,543 
IMPORTS TO THE 


1914 
56,274,246 
95,000,622 

172 
124,238,713 
61,198 
11,269,941 


Peru 
9,59%168 


Uruguay 


196,442,060 


—&shown by the following tables: 


UNITED.STATES 


1915 
52,840,955 
33,952,551 

964,310 
17,816,814 
53,090 
7,916,519 
7,888,633 


1917 
107,641,905 
66,207,970 
3,391,000 
57,483,966 
430,000 
20,755,000 
18,897,000 


1916 
76,874,354 
47,679,263 

1,884,261 
$3,383,499 
86,120 
13,986,446 
11,851,447 


491,432,872 185,745,290 294,806,841 


UNITED STATES 


1915 

94,677,644 

~ 120,099,305 
33,107 
37,284,043 
29,328 
15,803,688 
13,889,646 


1917 
178,245,833 
145,174,941 

10,153 
142,697,929 
70,000 
42,450,000 
33,622,000 


1916 
116,292,647 
132,067,378 

209,192 
82,123,995 
50,680 
31,082,917 
16,277,243 


281,816,579 378,104,052 542,279,856 


~ From a total trade with the seven 


GLANCE AT KANSAS 
POLITICAL FIELD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


TOPEKA, Kan.—The Kansas pri- 
mary on Aug. 6.is expected to show 
the smallest primary vote the State 
has known. There are four candidates 
for the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor. Henry Allen seems to have a 
wide lead over the others. He is now 
in France for the Y. M. C. A. W. Y. 
Morgan, Lieutenant-Governor; S. M. 
Brewster, attorney-general, and J. A. 
Troutman, former state senator, are 
candidates against Allen. The Demo- 
crats have two candidates for the 
gubernatorial nomination, W. C. Lans- 
don and Harry Gray. Lansdon was 
the Democratic candidate two years 
ago and’ is expected to win this year. 
Four candidates are in the race for 
the Republican nomination for United 
States senator. Arthur Capper, Gov- 
ernor, appears to be far in the lead 
over Charles F. Scott, W. R. Stubbs 
and J. L. Bristow. Scott and Stubbs 
are running chiefly to defeat Capper. 
Bristow is out to win. George Marble 


for the Democratic nomination for 
United States senator. 

Four of the five Democratic con- 
gressmen from Kansas have no oppo- 
sition, and two of the Republican con- 
gressmen have no opponents in the 
primary. 


GALVESTON SEAWALL 
BEING EXTENDED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


GALVESTON, Tex.—Work on the 
construction of the east end seawall 


Jacinto and greatly strengthen the har- 
bor defense, has begun. The wall will 
extend 10,300 feet from the intersec- 
tion of the present seawall and Broad- 
way to and around the Ft. San Jacinto 
military reservation on the extreme 


and dairy supplies, while one of their 


| east end of Galveston Island. 


is opposing Senator W. H. ee a 


‘ 


extension, which is to encircle Ft. San} p 


countries mentioned of a value of 
$271,391,603 in the war year, 1914, the 
United States has developed a trade 
worth $837,086,697 in 1917. Exports 
from the United States to these coun- 
tries practically increased four times 
in these four years. 


SAVING OF SUGAR 
IN FRUIT CANNING 


Hawaiian Pineapple Corporation 
Discloses to Food Administra- 
tion Method of Conservation 


By special “correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
HONOLULU, Hawaii—As a result 
of economic and salvage methods 
worked out and developed by a Ha- 
waiian pineapple company, and by 
that corporation disclosed to the Food 


Administration, which is now passing) 


it on to the packers of other kinds of 
fruit, plans whereby the fruit canners 


of the United States may conserve ap-| 


proximately 10,000,000 pounds of, 
Sugar each season are now being 
worked out in Washington, D. C., 
has been announced here. 

Briefly, the plan contemplates the 
salvage of hundreds of millions of. 


drops of syrup, supersaturated with 


sugar, which now escape in the can- 
neries of the country; and to stand- 
ardize in each factory the amount of 
syrup uséd per can, based upon the 


density of the syrup after it has been. 


packed, cooked and cooled. 

It is pointed out that the main ten- 
dency of fruit canners on the main- 
land seems tp be entirely too strongly 
toward the introduction of a great 
many extra grades. They have been 
“coaxed” into this habit, it is de- 
clared, by the wholesalers, each of 
whom wants a “special” on which to 
base his advertising and selling cam- 


aign. 

Observations and reviews of litera- 
ture descriptive of the customs ob- 
taining in other canneries have led 
to the belief that the packers, in 
order to please their wholesale cus- 
tomers, have been accustomed to add 


‘judgment. 
United | 


} 


far too much for the good of the fruit 
or the consumer—in order to create 
a “special” brand. - 

George M. Rolph, head of the sugar 
conservation committee of the Na- 
tional Food Administration, it is un- 
derstood, has taken the matter up by 
pamphlet and personal campaign, 
with the idea of eyentually securing 
an agreement on the part of the main- 
land packers to setandardize their 
sugar consumption. 


LEGAL CONTEST OVER 
COMMANDEERED WOOL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


CHEYENNE, Wyo.—The question of 
whether wool which has been com- 
mandeered by the United States -Gov- 
ernment can be levied on to satisfy 
a judgment for debt, has been raised 


in Lincoln County, Wyoming, and has | 
‘year under the operation of the bone- 


been answered negatively by United 


States District-Attorney Charles L. 
Rigdon, but remains unsettled and will 
be brought to a decisive issue by an at- 
tempt to sell the wool involved to the 
highest bidder. 

The woo] is the clip of William Dan- 
vers of Kemmerer. Recently Ivan S. 
Jones secured a judgment against Mr. 
Danvers for a debt of $1400. When 
Mr. Danvers’ sheep were shorn Mr. 
Jones levied on the wool to satisfy his 
Mr. Danvers contends, how- 
ever, that the wool has been comman- 
deered by the federal government, 
that he has accepted an advance pay- 
ment of $2000 from the middleman rep- 
resenting the government and that Mr. 
Jones can not force the sale of the clip 
by the sheriff, to the highest bidder, to 
satisfy his judgment. Mr. Jones has 
given the sheriff of Lincoln County a 
bond of $3000 to indemnify the latter 
for any damages which may accrue 
should it be held that the proposed 
sheriff’s sale was made without author- 
ity. : 


CONSPIRACY CHARGED 
TO EVADE DRAFT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 
ATLANTA, Ga.—Charged with con- 
spiracy to violate the Selective Service 
Law, Joseph R. Conley and John R. 
Conley of Walker County were bound 
Over to the federal grand jury, fol- 
lowing a hearing recently held before 
the United States Commissioner at 
Rome, Ga., according to Gordon 
Combs, Assistant District Attorney. 
Testimony was brought out at. the 
‘hearing to the eifect that the father, 
when Joseph had 
'Claimed deferred classification on the 
grounds of-dependent mother and sis- 
ter, had hidden $16,000 in gold in his 
home in an attempt to conceal his 
wealth from federal authorities. Much 
unfavorable comment was aroused in 
Walker County when young Conley 
was placed in the deferred list, as the 
father was generally thought to. be 
| wealthy, and the case was brought to 


‘the attention of the federal atithori- 


, Masons, 


| 
| 


| 


| 


extra amounts of sugar—sometimes | 


ties. Agents working on the case 
found that the elder Conley had di- 
vided "his money among various banks, 
and as a result of further investiga- 
tion the hidden gold was found in the 
house. The Conleys were held in $3500 
bail each. 


‘SUNDAY SHOWS FOR 


FRENCH ORPHAN FUND 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from. its Southern Bureau 

MACON, Ga. — An announcement 
likely to bring forth considerable dis- 
cussion was made in Macon recently 
to the effect that two of the motion 
picture theaters of the city will be 
open on Sunday from 1:30 to 10:30 
p. m. in continuous performance, all 
proceeds to go for the fund for the 
French orphans which is being raised 
here. 

Up to this time, one theater only 
has opened on Sundays, and that only 
during the afternoon, but many sol- 
diers have been taking the oppor- 
tunity thus offered to get some enter- 
tainment. It seems probable that all 
theaters will be opened every Sunday 
in future. It has also been announced 
that soldiers will be admitted free to 
the Sunday pictures. Civilians at- 
tending the performances will be ‘re- 
quested to contribute 25 cents to the 
orphan fund. 

Ministers have taken action con- 
demning the Sunday _performances, 
and have taken steps to present al- 
leged violations of the Sunday law 
before the Bibb grand jury. 


AURORA LODGE KEEPS GERMAN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Although Louis- 
ville has a fairly large German popu- 
lation and a very large number of 
there is only one German 
Masonic lodge in the city. That is 
Aurora lodge. The Willis Stewart 
| lodge formerly used the German lan- 
guage in its Masonic work, but this 
was discarded and the English lan- 
guage substituted. Both lodges are 
made up almost entirely of Germans. 
There is no movement for a change on 
the part of Aurora lodge 


New Opportunities for Women 


FILING 


Graduates of our schools in Boston, New 
York and Philsdeiphia ere filling thousands of 
Government and business positions. Visitors 
invited to inspect equipment, methods, records. 

Instruction in day, evening and correspondence 
courses. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF FILING 


Little ee eee ’ Mass. 
“Priscilla’s Minuet” 
Dutch ‘Cocoa - Chocolate 


is one of the micst delicate and deliciously fia- 
vored chocolate rations .to be found. 
delicacy appeals to of discrimina 

At all L 

Wi. 


EVADERS OF DRY 
LAW ARE PUNISHED 


Despite of Arrests of Violators 
South Dakota Record Shows 
Great Reduction in Ciiminal 
Cases Under Bone-Dry Regime 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


PIERRE, S. D.—Despite the fact 
that there are some violations of the 
state prohibition law, and the fact that 
offenders are frequently apprehended 
and punished, it is noteworthy that in 
Sioux Falls, a city of about 30,000 pop- 
ulation, the record for arrests for the 


year ending July 1, 1918, the first 


dry law, shows 118, compared with 
1473 for the preceding year. 


While the law is being strictly en- 
forced through the department of the 
state sheriff, who is not in any way 
influenced by local sentiment when he 
goes into a community, there are occa- 
sional shipments, in all kinds of 
guises, but they are closely watched 
and fines running up from $100 as 
high as $300 are frequent, with men 
who appear intoxicated, locked in jail 
until they are ready to tell the source 
of their supply, which makes it dan- 
gerous for the seller at all times. 

One plan, which has become .soe 
costly it has practically stopped, was 
for the shipper to get on a train before 
it entered this State, and leave a couple 
of suit cases with special marks, under 
a seat, and then notify his agent in the 
State what train carried the cases. 
The receiver would hurry to a town 
“down the line,” and when he reached 
his home town would step off with his 
suit cases. The trainmen are spotting 
these, and notifying officers of suspi- 
cious suit cases, without apparent 
owners, and in so many cases the offi- 
cer was riding in the seat under which 
the cases were located that the party 
who expected to take them dared not 
make the move, and the cases were 
seized and opened and the contents 
destroyed. Where the cases were taken 
the man was followed off the train and 
arrested and the stock taken, with a 
heavy fine and jail sentence attached. 

Outside the moral features, the gen- 
eral testimony of merchants and busi- 
ness men over the State is that of 
better business, more prompt payment 
of accounts, buying by people who in 
the past “got along without,” and an 
increase in banking business all over 
the State. 

Another feature is ‘the lessening of 
the population of the penitentiary and 
of the state home for neglected chil- 
dren. These institutions are showing 
a lack of keeping up with their nor- 
mal population, and while prohibition 
may not be the reason for it, those 
(who have fought for prohibition take 


the position that their “work “has 


helped to accomplish this, as well as 
the other features which are put for- 
ward as a result of one year of pro- 
hibition in this State. 

While there was considerable oppo- 
‘sition when the law was passed, and 
members who opposed it declared it 
would ruin the business of the State 
and be a failure so far as suppression 
of liquor was concerned, when the 
question of indorsement of the national 
prohibition amendment came up in a 
special legislative session after a little 
over six months under the law, nota 
single vote was cast against the in- 
dorsement in either house, and this 
with identically the same membership 
as that of the body which passed the 
law and found a number of opponents 
to such an enactment. 
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“What will you 
charge—” 


If you wish to know how 
little it will cost to relieve 
yourself of the details of 
caring for securities, write 
or call for sheet entitled 
“What will you charge for 
caring for these secur- 
ities?” 

We keep careful records 
of interest and principal, 
and collect both promptly 
as they become due. The 
proceeds are remitted as 
you direct. 


We collect the interest on 
bondsand sign ownership 
certificates, thus saving 
you much time and 
annoyance. 


BOSTON 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


& TRUST CO. 


100 Franklin—at Arch 
and Devonshire Streets 
In active business since 1875 
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\ IN COAL 
NI! G ADVOCA 


rof R. H. Fernald Decries 
Wasteful Methods, Urges Re- 

vovery of By-Products and 
» of Grades Not Marketed 


y for The Christian Science Monitor 
jOSTON, Mass.—More efficient meth- 
s for os coal, the recovery of 
| jucts from the ore, the elim- 
o extravagant methods of 
coke, and the use of grades 
fuel not now regarded as 
mercially available, including peat, 
re advised as necessary to the true 
of the fuel resources of 
h » country by Prof. R. H. Fernald, 
| the department of mechanical en- 


at the University of Penn-| 


. rania, in an article in the current 
um of General Electric Review, 

e official publication of the General 
lectric Company. Professor Fer- 
-. also believes that power should 
® generated close to the sources of 
ipply, and that in the case of the 
ines the transmission of electrical 


‘tation of the coal. 


7¢ 6 


t this hour the need for conserva-: 


» is not to be overestimated. “The 
; slogan, ‘Food will win the 
; don’t waste it,’” he states, “has 
nc us of the very essential 
which conservation and proper 
bution of food are to play in the 
te winning of the war. Few of 
8, however, appreciate how vitally 
| if not paramount, is fuel in 
world struggle. Our slogan 
ht well be: ‘Fuel and food will 
1 the war; don’t. waste them.’” 
with reference to the im- 
se of fuel in the war itself, Pro- 
s - Fernald alludes to the collapse 
| ong in the fall of 1917: “For the 
: vant of coal her industries stopped; 
or the want of shells her guns were 
ked; for the want of guns her 
wwmy was powerless; for the want of 
army ae her country was conquered 
7 the Hun—and all for the want of 
od ne tons of coal.” 
' The United States contains over 
ualf of all the coal in the world—a 
of 3,550,000,000,000 tons, all of 
is available in mines that are 
more thak 3000 feet below the 
surface. Placed in one great cubical 
ile as solid as it now lies in the 
round, this quantity of coal would 
a pile eight miles long, eight 
wide and eight miles high. The 
exhaustion of this supply up 
o the close of 1917 has been only 
000,000,000 tons, but if people re- 
"that in the 10 years from 
1917 a total of 525,000,000 
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that operations were nearly at a 


| standstill and the aid of the labor 


agent had to be called in. 

“I repeat, if the labor problem be 
handled properly, there is neither a 
coal shortage nor a car shortage. 
There is a great foreign element at 
the mines, and this element is hard to 
control. It wants to get out and fight; 
and if you ask the men to stay they 
just enlist. Another point that must 
be met is that the federal authori- 
ties must take hold of conditions 
that allow manufacturers employed 
on war industries to go into the min- 
ing regions and comb them for labor. 

“Labor Day is coming, and it looks 
very much as if the anthracite region 
will be practically idle on September 
2. If this happens, there will be a 
drop in production of 275,000 tons of 
anthracite. 

“Some of these certified coal min- 
ers have been making as high as $300 
a month, and although it is not abso- 
lutely sure that there will be a clos- 
ing down on Labor Day, the miners 
have promised to help the output the 
following day without any. loss of 
time. So there is the situation up to 
date. Coal plenty, labor short and 
| shifting, no shortage of cars, and the 
people waiting to see drastic handling 
of the question by Washington.” 


MEN FOR THE NEW 


|MERCHANT MARINE 


should take the place of the), 


Committee Appointed and Cam- 
paign Begun for American 
Personnel for Peace Fleet 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Study of man- 
power for the merchant marine from 
every angle presented by war condi- 
tions and the future trade require- 
ments of the country is the duty of a 
special committee of the United States 
Shipping Board just appointed. The 
committee is composed of George 


Nichols of Boston and New York, cot- 
ton manufacturer and business organ- 
ization expert; A. S. Hebble of New 
York, connected with the Southern Pa- 
cific Shipping Service, and Dr. E. M. 
Hopkins, president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, a recognized authority on labor 
problems, at present connected with 
the War Department. William C. Ewing 
of Boston, formerly connected with the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, is sec- 
retary. James Thompson of New Bed- 
ford, Masé., will assist the committee, 
which has opened headquarters at 45 
Broadway, New York, room 705. The 
committee will begin its work by study 
of working and living conditions on 
American ships and the general oper- 
ation of the present seamen’s law as 
to wages and hours or labor. 

Not only the war needs of the mer- 
chant marine will be considered in the 
launching of an extensive educationdl 
campaign, but a broad foundation will 
be laid by organization for maintain- 


| ing‘a’100 per cent American personnel 


,.| in the great peace ficet with which the 


e Bon long this entire supply 
lg “Experts have calculated 
t it the increased yearly raté of 
mption be continued, the coal 
ly of the country will be ex- 
‘ed in less than 100 years. 
iwhile little is being done to 
} coal scientifically. “Defective 
: methods have resulted in a 
“ varying from 50 to 150 per cent 
f the coal production,” Professor 
ernald says. “Even if only one-half 
on of coal is lost for each ton mar- 
which is a common mining 
today, this wastage for the 
1917 would amount to over 300,- 
) tons.” 
Asa remedy for this situation, Pro- 
esor Fernald suggests the use of 
and kinds of coal not now re- 
i as commercially available. He 
in particular to large fields of 
now lying undeveloped in the 
tern states, the states near 
t Lakes, and along the south 
antic coast. Within a comparatively 
years, he believes, peat will be 
valued in the United States. 


4 _ Labor Short at Mines 


Plenty of Cars Reported and a De- 
mand _ for Prohibition 
‘to The Christian Science Monitor 
a from its Eastern Bureau 
_NEW YORK, N. Y.—General discus- 
of the fuel situation among those 
touch with it here makes two 
perfectly clear. There is a gen- 
1 opinion on the part of the oper- 
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that prohibition would act bene-/ 


Ally at the mines, and there is no 

age of cars at the mines. 
Fu ‘administrators, both federal 
d state, as shown by this bureau’s 
uiries, admit that they are not sat- 
with existing conditions, but 
7 refrain from giving out their in- 
ividual ideas because, they: say, they 
ye not the full pattern of affairs 
them, as the Fuel Administra- 

n in Washington has. 

. man of experience in the coal 
, in all its branches, but who de- 
that for business reasons it 
_not advisable to allow his name 
used, @iscussed the situation 
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reg, re 
" as 
vig 
is no shortage of cars at the 
£ The coal is ueeded. Where, 
‘in ce, is the stock that is usu- 
y at Dover, N. J.? If you look you 
1 not find 50 pounds in the place, 
d the other railroads are in the 


‘Here is the trouble. There is a 

shortage at the anthracite 
| of 33,000 men. The normal 
er is 177,000, but the draft and 
rious war industries have taken 
00 of Siew, and another 1000 of 
will go, probably in August, un- 
} the federal authorities step in. 
s is what the operators have been 
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are in favor of prohibi- 

‘ . the region I am familiar 
e me day after one payday there 

men out of work at several 

. A story went around 
1 companies 


‘ he Ly 
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; off labor, ‘with the gah eta purchased, 


United States will take a commanding 
place in world trade after the war. 

The Shipping Board’s Atlantic train- 
tng squadron, based at Boston, has 
three cruising training ships, which 
make regular visits to Philadelphia, 
New York, Nerfolk and other ports. 
A receiving ship is maintained at New 
York and another at Norfolk. In a 
Pacific squadron are four training ves- 
sels, two based at San Francisco and 
two at Seattle. The Gulf training ship 
will be based at New Orleans, and the 
Great Lakes ship at Cleveland. The 
output of these training vessels will be 
3000 men a month. 

Young Americans from all sections 
of the country are wanted for this serv- 
ice. The board maintains more than 
6000 neighborhood recruiting stations 
at drug stores where they may enrofli. 
Their transportation: will be paid to 

e nearest training station, and they 
will receive an intensive course in sea 
training that will fit them in the short- 
est possible time for service in the 
merchant fleets of their country. It is 
expected that in the next 12 months 
approximately 36,000 will be accepted 
for training. 

Recruiting! of apprentices for. the 
Great Lakes training ship will be car- 
ried on in the same recruiting stations 
_of the board that are now providing 
large numbers of young men for coast- 
wise and overseas ships. The board 
has nearly 2000 of these stations in the 
seven states touching the lakes. 


SURVEYS REQUIRED TO 
GET HOUSING DATA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

CHICAGO, Ill.—The Illinois State 
Council of Defense has prepared an 
organization to deal with housing re- 
quirements in those sections of the 
State affected by war work. Says the 
council: “As shown by the experience 
of the Department of Labor and the 
State Council organization, three pri- 
mary surveys are essential to a proper 
solution of any housing question: 
1, an industrial survey to show the 
housing requirements of a given com- 
munity; 2, a survey of available hous- 
ing for both single men and families, 


for the community; .3, a transporta-|. 


tion survey to show how employees 
may get to and from their work from 
their homes. Upon the data of the 
three surveys, the general, or a special, 
committee will undertake to work out 
a solution that will provide comfort- 
able and sanitary living conditions for 
all cont workers. os 


DALLAS EMPLOYS PARK EXPERT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

DALLAS, . Tex.—The City Commis- 
sioners of Dallas have employed 
George E. Kessler of St. Louis, city 
plan expert, to prepare plans for the 
improvement of Union Terminal Park, 
a tract of land facing the new $5- 
000,000 union passenger terminal of 
the city. Bonds for the purchase and 
improvement of this park were voted 


about a year ago and the land has 


| 


ANGELUS PROJECT A 
DISRUPTIVE AGENCY 


Grand Master of Masons in Ne- 
braska Declares No Such Des- 
ignation Should Be Given to 
a General Call to Prayer 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

LINCOLN, Neb.—Ambrose C. Epper- 
son, Grand Master of the Masons in 
Nebraska, answering an inquiry as to 
his position upon the action of the 
Senate in designating the call to 
prayer for the success of arms as the 
Angelus, says that if the resolution 
had advised the people to abstain from 
mass or to attend mass they would 
be prompt to repudiate such action, 
yet the Angelus resolution has the ef- 
fect of creating a practice that is 
equally sectarian and objectionable. 
He says that the Angelus is not a 
call to all Christian peoples to unite 
at an appointed hour in prayer to fur- 
ther the cause of righteousness, and 
such a call should not be designated 
the Angelus. 

Mr. Epperson resides at Clay Cen- 
ter, is a former member of the Su- 
preme Court Commission,’ a- member 
of the executive committee of the or- 
ganization that placed Nebraska in 
the dry column two years ago, and 
served as the chairman of the pro- 
gressive forces of the Republican 
Party during tthe Roosevelt-Taft- 
Wilson campaign. Mr. Epperson is 
a lawyer of high standing and a lib- 
eral in politics. He was absent from 
the State when the matter first came 
up. His statement follows: 

“The Angelus resolution tends to 
disrupt rather than to harmonize the 
American people in their purpose to 
act and work together. At this impor- 
tant time in the world’s history the 
utmost exertion of human effort and 
intelligence should be united in sup- 
port of the great cause, which has 
brought 80 per cent of the world’s in- 
habitants into violent warfare, against 
the aggression of tyranny. Our people 
must continue as a unit, fighting in 
and for the support of the same 
trenches, and should worship at the 
same altar. The directing authorities 
should not recommend, suggest or en- 
act a rule which offends the people or 
any considerable number of them, im- 
posing a ceremony which although 
not compelled, yet is practiced volun- 
tarily by some, in the presence of all. 

“A congressional resolution advis- 
ing the people to-abstain from mass, 
or advising ‘them to attend mass 
would be properly repudiated by all 
our people. Yet a resolution is now 
pending, the effect of which will be 
to create a practice which is equally 
as sectarian, or so considered by 
many. It should not be done. 

“Yet let us recognize merit wher- 
ever verre be. The idea of all Chris- 
tian papple uniting at an appointed 
moment each day, in an address to 
the Throne of Grace, asking divine 
guidance and support in our efforts 
to further the cause of righteousness 
is inspiring and good. Such is not 
the Angelus, and should not be so 
designated.” 


UNITED FIREMEN 
JOIN FEDERATION 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—In order, so it 
is asserted, to bring pressure to bear 
upon the Legislature of the State to 
grant the requested eight-hour day, 
and upon the city administration to 
allow the 10 per cent increase in pay, 
fer which they have long been asking, 
the United Firemen’s Association of 
New York has voted to join the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, through 
one of its branches, the International 
Association of Fire Fighters. By 
this-action, which was felt to be quite 
legitimate ‘because of the employers’ 
and workers’ agreement through the 
War Labor Board to the right of 
workers to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, about 3600 of the 3856 fire- 
men in the city’s employ will — 
union men. 

These men now are subject te call 
throughout a 20-hour day. Moreover, 
not long ago, their days off were cut 
from one out of every five to one in 
10. In the resolution passed at the 
recent meeting when it was decided 
to join the American Federation of 
Labor, attention was called to the 
fact that when mandatory expenses 
are deducted the men receive less 
than 20 cents an hour, when unskilled 
labor is receiving double that amount, 
and that uniformed firemen are work- 
ing under conditions that prevailed 

hen the paid fire department was 
de ganized in 1865, while the uni- 
formed firemen of Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Newark and other cities have ob- 
tained relief from long hours by pla- 
toon systems and higher pay. 


WAR BOARD ENFORCES 
CHILD LABOR LAW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—The new ruling 
of the War Policies Board, to the effect 
that in all contracts for government 
work the contractor shall not employ 
any children in violation of the terms 
of the Federal Child Labor Law recently 
declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court, that law providing that 
“the contractor shall not directly or 
indirectly employ, in the performance 
of the contract, any minor under the 
age of 14 years, or permit any minor 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years 
to work more than eight hours in 
any one day, more than six days in 
any one week, or before 6 a. m. or 
after 7 p. m.,” is considered by the 
Natjonal Child Labor Committee as 
decided progress in the effort to ob- 
tain protection for American children. 

“The government again puts itself 


[on record as strongly opposed to the 
employment of children. It is part 
of the war program that the children 
must be kept from feeling the effects 
of the war, either through a lowering 
of their health, or through loss of 
education or premature work in fac- 
tories and mills,” said Owen R. Love- 
joy, commenting on this new Yruling. 
“The action of the Supreme Court in 
declaring the Federal Child Labor Law 
unconstitutional left the children with- 
out any national measure of protec- 
tion, and we know that many of them 
have been sent back to the mills and 
factories from which they were taken 
last year. But now the War Policies 
Board has automatically restored the 
provisions of the federal law in all 
government contracts, we may look 
forward confidently to success in our 
effort to obtain a new national law.” 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, agreed that “this 
action affords a large measure of 
protection, and is very encouraging.” 


COLORADO COAL 
OUTLOOK IMPROVES 


Output Is Not Expected to 
Reach Mark Set by Fuel 


Board, but Gains Reported 
in Mining and Transportation 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


DENVER, Col.—While Colorado 
coal mines are by no means maintain- 
ing the output prescribed for them by 
the Federal Fuel Administration, as 
measured by the production record of 
the first six months of 1918, there are 
many circumstances on which to base 
hope that threatened shortage of fuel 
in this coal zone during the coming 
winter may be considerably alleviated. 


While labor is limited, there are indi- 
cations both of betterment in supply 
and increased efficiency among the 
men. Transportation conditions on 
Colorado railroads, with one or two 
exceptions, have been improved 
through the Railroad Administration’s 
car distribution plan. 

It is a-certainty that the State will 
fail this year in meeting the Fuel Ad- 
ministration’s demand for an extra 
cozl production of 1,500,000 tons. A 
total coal production of 12,500,000 
tons was registered in 1917. uring 
the first six months of 1918 the mines 
produced 6,243,373 tons, an increase 
of but 164,501 tons over the corre- 
sponding period in 1917. 

In the ‘zone system which has been 
created, Kansas and Nebraska, states 
which heretofore have taken 1,500,000 
tons of domestic coal annually from 
Illinois and other eastern coal dis- 
tricts, have been assigned to Colorado 
and Wyoming for such supply. As- 
-suming that Colorado’s share. of this 
burden is 900,000 tons, the increase in 
coal production this year thus far 
should be fully 300,000 tons instead 
of the 164,501 tons of extra coal pro- 
duced. That much of an increase 
should have been recorded in order to 
get 600,000 tons more by Jan. 1, 1919. 

The failure thus far to obtain 
greater tonnage may be _ ascribed 
partly to unfortunate transportation 
conditions early in the year on the 
Moffat road, which is depended upon to 
bring across the range well over a 
million tons of coal annually from the 
Routt County region; also on insuffi- 
cient orders to keep the lignite mines 
of Colorado going full time; and to 
some degree the shortage and ineffi- 
ciency of labor in the southern bi- 
tuminous fields. While Colorado 
consumers and dealers have stored 
liberally during the spring and sum- 
mer months, there is still'a lack in 
that quarter. 

The Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, the State’s greatest producer, 
announces three-tenths of a ton daily 
improvement per man in its mines 
during July. This feature, and some 
little increase in labor supply, has 
enabled the company to produce ap- 
proximately 1500 tons additional 
coal monthly. 

Excepting the Denver & Salt Lake 
(Moffat road), transportation condi- 
tions as to coal in Colorado are most 
promising. Operating under summer 
conditions on the Continental Divide, 
the Moffat road has been enabling 
the bituminous: mines of the Routt 
County section to break all records 
in ouiput during the last two months. 


PROFITEERING IN 
PORK IS PROTESTED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—The Okla- 
homa State Fair Price Committee has 
called representatives of the leading 
packing houses, represented in Okla- 
homa, before it, and has notified them 
that they must keep their margins of 
profit on pork, and its products, down 
to reasonable amounts. Similar com- 
mittees have been organized in nearly 
every county in the State. Roy D. 
Stone, secretary of the State Fair 
Price Committee, announces that an 
effort will be made to reduce the re- 
tail price of sugar in Oklahoma. The 
average price is 10 cents a pound, 
while in Tennessee the average price 
is 8.8 cents a pound, in Texas 9.3 cents 
and in Kansas 9.6 cents. An effort will 
be made to confine retailers to a profit 

of 1 cent a pound on sugar. 


GERMANS BAR GERMAN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

PFLUEGERVILLE, Tex.—The home 
guard of the town of Pfluegerville, of 
which almost the entire population is 
made up of German-speaking people, 
has issued an order prohibiting the 
use of the German language in public 
and private places and in telephone 
conversations. This action is voluntary 
and is taken for the purpose of show- 


| ing loyalty. 


| 


‘but also an insistence that a genuine 


APPROVAL OF. WAR | 
CHEST WITHHELD, 


Disposition Is Apparent, Even 
Among Opponents, to Seek 
Highest Possible Efficiency in 
the Relief Work Undertaken 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—In view of the 
present attempt to organize a national 
war chest, a representative of this 
bureau recently visited the various 
headquarters of some of the larger 
war relief organizations. -He found 
that, although there was a complete 
willingness to accept what the govern- 
ment at Washington thought best 
suited to the needs of the country, 
there was no hesitancy in expressing 
the belief that if it were right, many 
of the organizations would like to do 
their own work in their own way. 

It was apparent that efforts were 
being made all along the line to reach 
the highest possible mark of efficient 
service, and the methods being put 
forward with this end in view are 
apparently being examined carefully 
before being granted full indorsement. 

Wherever the investigator went, he 
found that the plan to nationalize the 
war chest scheme was being studied 
with keen interest. 

In one case, Myron T. Herrick, chair- 
man of the national finance committee 
of the War Camp Community Service, 
was quoted as saying that he was 
chairman of the war chest committee 
in Cleveland, and that never had Cleve- 
land passed through so valuable an 
experience. He considered that in no 
other way could there be real coordin- 
ation and sympathy between hitherto 
conflicting elements. 

Some opponents of the war chest 
plan, however, point out that the loss 
of personal interest in the welfare 
fund campaigns is a serious matter 
which cannot be offset by any claim 
that the “pooling of differences” uni- 
fies all the elements concerned in it. 
It is declared ‘that the individual cam- 
paigns make for the renewal of the 
people’s morale, and help to keep them 
keyed up to their duties toward the 
prosecution of the war. 

One of the most significant details 
gathered by the investigator concerned 
the slogan adopted by one organiza- 
tion which is doing welfare work. This 
slogan is “Everybody Welcome, Every- 
thing Free.” It was claimed that this 
Slogan is invidieus and insidious, in 
that it tends to convey the idea that 
some of the other war organizations 
are being run at a profit. 

When the Young Men’s Christiah As- 
sociation took over charge of 100 of 
the post exchanges in France, from 
General Pershihg, the association 
agreed to sell everything at cost. The 
association asserts that this has been 
lived up to, and instead of the slogan 
of “everything free” being used with 


any possible idea of inferring that/| 
other organizations are making a profit| ~~ 


it is claimed that figures can be shown 
proving that the balance is much on 
the other side of the ledger 

The investigator found a clearly de- 
fined attitude of general willingness to 
bow to the decision of the government, 


difference of opinion should at least 
be heard, and not be construed care- 
lessly or mischievously as the product 
of obstructionists or sectarians. It 
was evident that Washington was 
likely to hear about the war chest 
plan, and especially about some of the 
objections to it, as they have devel- 
oped throughout the country. 


Chest Critics Discharged 


Firemen of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
Forced Out by City Council 
Spécial to The Christian Science Monitor 
BENTON HARBOR, Mich.—Follow- 
ing investigation by F. P. Rosback Jr., 
Mayor, the City Council has discharged 
from the city fire department L. D. 


Sheffield, assistant chief, and Frank 
Stevens, a member of the department. 
The action followed a war chest pa- 
rade, which was headed by a Jackie 
band from Great Lakes. The paraders, 
it seems, paid a visit to the fire depart- 
ment. The small procession passed | 
down the street by the fire station and | | 
noticed that all of the doors to the 
place were open, but on returning it | 
was found that all of the doors to the | 
building had been closed. The band | 
played patriotic airs, but no response , 
was forthcoming from the interior of | 
the department rooms and the game) 
of checkers in progress behind the | 
doors continued. The committee, | 
headed by William Hearn, was finally | 
able to gain entrance to the city prop- | 
erty through J. W. Johneéon, a fireman. | 

Seated at the checker table Sheffield | 
and Stevens kept on with the game| 
and are said to have paid no attention | 
to the explanations of the committee | 
as to the workings of the war chest ' 
funds. Words passed and it is alleged | 
that Sheffield and Stevens made dis- 
courteous statements. 

Johnson remained a little more calm 
than his associates, and after the talk 
put up by effield and Stevens had 
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been settled, he called Mr. Hearn aside 
with an explanation as to his attitude 
to the war funds now being raised in 
which he stated that he was building 
a new house and that he had a large 
family to support and didn’t see how 
he could possibly contribute to the 
fund at this time. 

The Council dismissed both Sheffield 
and Stevens. Johnson was given a 
chance to subscribe to the war chest 
fund and put back on the force on a 
probation of 30 days. 


ILLINOIS COAL 
CANAL PLANNED 


Proposal to Develop Big Muddy | 
Water 
Section Is Again to Be Urged | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western Bureau | 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Plans for canaliz- 
ing the Big Muddy River and draining | 
the soft coal “regions of Southern Ihli- | 
nois, will be laid before William G. 
McAdoo, Director of Railroads, by a' 
delegation of Illinois mayors and | 
business men from that section and 
from St. Louis, headed by Mayor | 
Henry W. Kiel of St. Louis. The plan | 
originated several years ago under 


the administration of Governor -De-'| 
neen of Illinois. It was revived in the’ 
Illinois Legislature last year, which’! 
passed an appropriation of $900,000. 
This, because of the already heavy 
demands on Illinois’ finances, was not 
approved by Governor Lowden. 

Experts have estimated that the 
construction of the canal would bring 
Illinois coal into St. Louis at a rate of 
15 cents carrying charges per ton, 
and that coal sent to Chigago over the 
all-water route via the Big Muddy, the 
Mississippi and the Illinois River- 
Chicago Canal, would be handled at 
25 cents per ton. Coal shipped to St. 
Louis now from within the 100-mile 
zone pays 57 cents per ton to East) 
St. Louis, and a bridge charge of 20 
cents. 

Governor Lowden has notified in- 
terested officials that he is now vi- 
tally interested in the undertaking. 
Scarcity of railway equipment is 
now forcing mines in the district to 
operate ‘but three days in seven. A 
barge line could be operated at least 
10 months in the year, releasing a 
large amount of railway rolling stock. ' 

Engineers plans provide for a lock; 
at Grand Tower and another at Sand: 
Ridge, Ill. The canal would enter the 
Mississippi at Grand Tower. A depth 
of 7 feet of water inland 55 miles 
would be assured. The first coal 
mined in Illinois was at Murphysboro, 
Jackson County, and was floated out 
on the Big Muddy. At that time the 
War Department ruled that it was a 
navigable stream, and so holds today, 
though no vessels have used it for a 
generation. ‘ 


boats. 


REPUBLICANS URGE 
NATIONAL BUDGET 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
its Pacific Coast Bureau ~~ 

PORTLAND, Ore.—Administration 
of national expenditures through a 
budget system, to the end that waste 
be corrected and eliminated, is made 
the subject of one of the chief plat- 
form demands of the Republican Party 
of Oregon, as promulgated by its state 
central committee at its meeting here. 


“In declaring the existence of a 
state of war with Germany, Congress | 
pledged to the President all of the) 
resources of the United States,” says 
the platform. “One of the difficult 
problems now is to utilize these re- 
sources without unnecessary injury to 
business, and to expend them without 
waste, The latter phase of this prob- 
lem has been seriously disregarded. 
We urge the adoption of a comprehen- 
sive budget system.” 

Republican members of Congress 
are commended for their support of 
the Administration’s war policies. 
“Political parties have but one duty— 
to win the war,” is another platform 
declaration, “and the Republican 
Party in Congress and in the nation 
has recognized this duty and is per- 


forming it without evasion or reser- | 
vation.” 


OFFICER TELLS OF 
SINKING OF MERAK 


German Submarine, Which Also 
Destroyed Diamond Shoals 
Lightship Last Seen in Pursuit 
of Lumber-Laden Steamship 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The German 
submarine which, on Tuesday after- 
noon, sunk the Diamond Shoals Light- 
‘Ship and the American steamer Merak, 
was last seen in pursuit of, and shell- 
ing with two guns, a lumber laden 


Route j In the Southern | |'steam-schooner and a tramp steamship 
of about 7000 tons. 
Friday, on the arrival here of the offi- 


This was learned 


cers and crew of the destroved Merak. 

“We were fired on by the subma- 
rine,” an officer of the Merak said, 
“at 1:40 p. m. We were within three 
| miles of the lightship, and we took up 
'a zig-zag course toward the _ shore, 
hoping to escape. We hit on the shoals, 
| however, and as shells from the sub- 
marine were falling all about us, some 
striking the bridge, we took to the 
The submarine then desisted 
in her fire on us, and turned her atten- 
tion to the lightship and with a few 
shots put the wireless out of commis- 
sion. A boat with several men was 
then sent from the submarine to the 
Merak and in a few moments she blew 
up. The Germans then began shelling 
tre lightship and soon sank. 

“As we were rowing away, the U- 
boat started after us and hailed us to 
stop. The submarine came up to 
within a boat’s length and an officer, 
speaking perfect English, asked our 
name, nationality, cargo and where we 
were from. He did not seem to place 
us and he told one of his men, speak- 
ing in English, to go below and get 
him: Lloyd’s Register. Examining the 
book, he said: 

“‘Oh, your ship was a Hollander, 
was it” He then asked us if we had 
a sail, and on being told we did, he 
advised us to hoist it, with the remark 
that the coast was‘only 10 miles to the 
westward. Another officer standing 
by him said to the captain: 

“*VYou are not going to let them go 
are you?’ 

“*Yes, I don’t want them, they can 
Z0.” : 
“He wished us good luck, waved his 
hand and then started after two ships 
that were visible about four or five 
miles away. He soon came within 
shooting distance and we could see 
shells falling about both vessels, and 

puffs of smoke from both guns on the 
tack of the submarine.” 

Nothing was said by the German of- 
ficer that would disclose his identity, 
or the name or.number of the U-boat, 
nor were there any distinguishing 
marks on it, the officers added. It was 
described, however, as being “very 
rusty and slimy,” as if it had been in 
the water for a long time. It was 
about 210 feet long with six-inch guns 
fore and aft. It had no periscope in 
sight, nor was there anything to in- 
dicate radio apparatus. On the deck 
were a chain railing and a range 
finder described as being “as large 
as would be found on a battleship.” 
One of the boats from the Merak was 
picked up by another steamer which 
put into a nearby port for safety, and 
the other boat landed. 


Lumber-Laden Steamer Escapes 


AN ATLANTIC PORT—(By The As- 
sociated Press)—Officers of a lumber- 
laden steamer arriving here Friday re- 
ported that last Friday while off Cape 
Hatteras their vessel was chased for 
half an hour by a German submarine. 
No shots were fired, and so far as they 
know the U-boat discharged no tor- 
pedoes. The ship escaped harm by 
taking a zigzag course and putting on 
full steam. 


METHODIST STUDENTS’ GARDEN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

DALLAS, Tex.—The Southern Meth- 
odist University will have a 100-acre 
war garden cultivated by the students 
of the institution next year, and many 
students will thus be enabled to earn 
money to pay their way through 
school. The college campus is being 


| plowed and prepared for cultivation. 
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te The Christian Science Monitor 
| England— One could al- 
of wish ‘that Dickens had not al- 
wed himself to be baffled by “an ac- 
lental circumstance,” and had pur- 
i his original intention of writing 
the many hostelries he had rested 
in the course of his journeys. His 
of the road, and of the Dover 
a particular, sharpened by his 
to the great “house of Hu- 
Etaterest Brothers,” must have 
him on more than one occa- 
across the bridge to Southwark’s 
eee. with its ancient inns and 
memories. Wandering 
2ugh courts and alleys in search of 
e last vestiges of the Marshalsea of 
‘memory, and with a glance at 
ittle Lant Street, where, as a child, 
e had found comparative Happiness 
= Pospitality in an unkind world, 
more natural than for the Un- 
mercial Traveler to seek the hos- 
of the White Hart, the inn to 
he has given immortality in 
tenth chapter of his “Pickwick 
rs’? 
uthwark is peopled with children 
* imagination, and so real 
Roney and such favorites with the 
fancy, that they have very 
illy ousted the memory of 
that was actual in the complex- 
on of the Borough. Popular favor 
“ tekroned the comic characters 
; Wardle and Alfred Jingle and 
inimitable Sam Weller; but the 


id 
el 
“te y 
ra 
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f th 


iy of Dickens only increases in‘ 


avor when its fellowship is felt with 

sei procession which has 

J ly wended its way along the 

hn High Street, before and since 

dy better than Dickens knew 

Teactont and historic the setting 

° had provided for the first meeting 

mn Mr. Pickwick and Samuel 

. What more expressive of a 

ense of the past than that famous 

ese ption of the old inns of Eng- 

a + “Great, rambling, queer old 

Ne . with gall. ies and passages 

| staircases wide enough and anti- 

id enough to furnish materials 

'a hundred ghost stories, suppos- 

BE we should ever be reduced to the 

itable necessity of inventing any, 

{ that the world should exist long 

to exhaust the innumerable 

eracious legends connected with old 

. idon Bridge and its adjacent neigh- 
od on the Surrey side. ;-. .” 

sluntarily the figure of the little 

i of Lant Street cdmes into 

4 t, eagerly pouring “astonishing 

” into the ears of the orphan 

from Chatham workhouse, from 

> vantage point of the old bridge 


aa 


xu et 


hing is more unlike the South- 

of the present, or even of Dick- 

| day, than the “Surrey side” of 

mer centuries. Seventeenth Cen- 

hem make it possible to get 

ea of its appearance. St. 

| Church, the gray, old_build- 

eded that from which 

~ Dorrit and Arthur Clennam 

ap into “the roaring streets,” 

ras a the immediate vicinity of St. 

7 e’s Fields, which extended al- 

, to Lambeth Palace and the vil- 

> of Newington. The Old Kent 

d was a lane between hedgerows, 

a d along the river banks were pal- 

eS, parks, mansions, theaters and 

@asure gardens. Between the 

um drangular inns of Norman times 

ad the Abbey of Bermondsey -were 

n places and streams flowing to 

le river. Two old buildings which 

ood in Southwark from very early 

ays, the Marshalsea and the King’s 

ench prisons, were still in existence 

yhen Dickens first became acquainted 

ith the Borough. It was in the 

arshalsea that his father was im- 

risoned for debt, and that Charles 

nd his sister as children used to visit 

im, walking the whole distance from 

‘ e Musical Academy in Hanover 

e. The debtors’ prison has long 

i to exist, and the memory of it 

ld have completely faded from 

: iteonss but for Dickens and “J.it- 

Je Dorrit.” The “child of the Marsh- 

R is ” is as real to the Borough folk 

S if she had actually been born and 

red among them. Nicholas Nickleby 

rst - assisted Madeline Bray when she 

as living with her father in one “of 

of mean and not over cleanly 

situated within ‘the rules’ of 

gaan Bench prison, and not 

y hundred paces distant from the 

in St. George’s Fields.” “It 

the outside of the south wall 

place of incarceration” that 

Vv and Traddles met Mr. Micaw- 

, and listened to that gentleman’s 

of a nature not altogether 

) from a suspicion of that “curi- 
iS the dry rot in men,” 

oO RE Hart it used to be said 

’ it the largest signboard of 

in England, except the Castle, 

Street. It was a historic old 

having been the headquarters 

Cade during the rebellion of 

_ Shakespeare, to whom, owing 

pipretimity to the Globe Theater, 

must have been perfectly fa- 

~aa r, makes Cade say in his “Henry 

ape my sword therefore broke 

» London gates, that you should 

ve me at the White Hart in South- 

ee The George, the St. George 

Henry VIII's time, next the Tabard, 

is < at the time of the great 

th fire by John Sayer, whose 

. was a certain Mark Weyland. 

inn was rebuilt according to the 

no with open wooden galleries 

@ chambers on each side of the 

Psee George is the only one of 

inns which has not wholly 

Off the noisy bustle of the 

down a silent yard, one 

the George with its quaint 

en still be seén. 

is amusing to find in a small 

of the life of Dickens as 

+e thread linking him with the 

d fair of Southwark, when 

travel show in the kingdom 

ohana i on St. Margaret’s Hill. 

eisu: home from the black- 

ory ¢ A a Saturday night, past 

the sign of “a golden 
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dog licking a golden pot,” he would 
feel tempted sometimes to be one of 
the little crowd of curious to enter 
the slow van at the corner of the 
street. .Sorry entertainment enough 
for his precious Saturday nights, those 
peeps at the “wild Indian,” “the little 
dwarf lady” or things even less attrac- 
tive. Unfortunately for Dickens, half 
a century had passed since the great 
Southwark Fair of Our Lady had 
struck its tents. Otherwise, the first 
week of September would have seen 
him, as it saw Pepys and even John 
Evelyn, in their day, enjoying the 
antics of performing monkeys and 
“that idle thing,’ a puppet show. 
The opening of the fair was an 
occasion for festivity in Southwark, 
when from the gabled houses glowing 
tapestries were hung, in welcome of 
the Lord Mayor, come riding across 
old London Bridge with his retinue 
and hood bearer. Then were feastings 
and much noise and jollity; booth 
owners shouting invitation to the pub- 
lic to come and see the tragedy of 
“Bateman and the Unhappy Marriage” 
and, all for the same money, the 
“Comical Humors of Sparrow, Pump- 
kin and Sheer Going to the Wars.” 
Added to these congeners of Nym, 
Bardolph and Pistol were the Pierrots 
and Columbines, Pantaloons and Har- 
lequins, familiars of every fair over 
the length and breadth of old Europe. 
Neither did the best of the players 
from the north side of the river dis- 
dain the boards of Southwark Fair. 
These were heydays for the inns in 
the High Street and, \fortunately, the 
High Street was richininns. Between 
the Marshalsea and london Bridge “on 
the same side lie many fair inns,” says 
Stow, “for recepit of.travellers, by 
these signs, the Spurre, Christopher, 
Bull, Queene’s Head, Tabarde, George, 
Hart, Kinge’s Head, etc. Amongst the 
which the most ancient is the 
Tabarde ...” 

It is to this old quarter of London, 
on the last lap of the Dover Road, 
known of Chaucer’s Pilgrims and of 
Shakespeare and his “missions of the 
moon,” that Charles Dickens has set 
the seal of his humor. 


CHICAGO’S EFFORTS 
TO CONSERVE COAL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Efforts are being 
made in many ways to conserve fuel 
in Illinois on account of the general 
belief that it will be next to impossi- 
ble to meet the demand here this win- 
ter unless the demand is curtailed to 


the lowest possible figure. In addi- 
tion to lightless nights, as far as show 
windows and display lights are con- 
cerned, on two nights each week, it 
has been decided by the fuel admin- 
istration to have private lighting 
plants in downtown buildings to dis- 
continue making current and buy it 
from a large private corporation, 
which, it is claimed, can produce the 
current cheaper and save thousands 
of tons of coal. It is claimed that the 
corporation can save six to 10 pounds 
of coal for every kilowat hour of cur- 
rent produced, and that 954 tons will 
be saved in one large building in the 
business district. 


- STATE TO SELL LANDS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

ST. PAUL, Minn.—Minnesota’s first 
land to be sold under the new policy 
of the State to make it possible for a 
settler to support himself while clear- 
ing off the timber, will be offered for 
sale at Grand Rapids and Duluth by 
the state auditor on Aug. 19 and 21. 
On each of the 40-acre tracts, in St. 
Louis and Itasca counties, five acres 
have been cleared. The land can be 
bought only by actual settlers, and 


may be paid for on easy annual in- 


COMMUNITY SINGING 
LEADERS IN DEMAND 


Fifty Directors Could Be Used 
at Once in Massachusetts Says 
Leon E.. Baldwin Song Leader 
With the War Service Unit 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Mass.—"“If we had 50 
leaders for community singing, we 
could put them all right to work in 
Massachusetts,” declared ‘Leon E. 
Baldwin, song leader with the “War 
Service Unit one-day: this .week. “The 
people do not lack in ‘the desire to 
sing. They are full and running over 
with it. The big problem is to find 
leaders. The nightly patriotic ral- 
lies and park shows which now num- 
ber three or four in Boston could be 
increased to a large number, could 
we muster leaders. 

“The people do not need to be 
urged. We answer requests that 
come in from Waltham, Lowell, West 
Roxbury, Malden, Beverly and a dozen 
other places. Perhaps we can go to 
each place once, for we are ‘busy every 
night, seven days in the week. Often 
crowds 10,000 and 15,000 strong are 
waiting for us. And sometimes I 
doubt if there are 10 persons present 
who are not at least attempting the 
song whether they have ever sung 
before or not. They insist upon a 
repetition, want it as a regular thing, 
but we are unable to compiy when so 
few capable leaders are in hand. * 

“Perhaps the cultured music spe- 
cialist will succeed as a director of 
community singing. It is likely that he 
will not unless he can meet the people 
on their own plane, sing the songs they 
want, lead the singing in lively fashion 
as they wish it done, spend almost no 
time in technical analysis of the music 
or in teaching how to sing—in fact, he 
must be able and willing to throw 
himself into the réle of college yell 
leader. He has to be the kind that is 
not apt to be laughed at or sighed at. 

“Community singing in one or two 
months will show itself as big and as 
ready for organization in Massachu- 
setts as itis now in many other states. 
It is already beyond the experimental 
stage here. And in the United States 
we will surely soon see it as a nation- 
wide movement. It has so convinced 
me of its possibilities and its worth to 
the cause of liberty that I have given 
up practically every private affair in 
order to be free to devote my entire 
attention to leading and promoting it.” 

Mr. Baldwin has been active in Bos- 
ton music circles for the past 23 years; 
as a member of the University Quar- 
tette, as the director of the Boston 
University Glee Club, choral clubs of 
the Women’s Municipal League, music 
leader for the Anti-Saloon League 
campaign two years ago, and director 
of the community singing in the school 
centers of this city last Winter.. 

Mr. Baldwin said. that he hopes to 
bring about a good organization of all 
the school centers this coming season, 
under the authority of James T. Mul- 
roy, assistant superintendent on the 
extended: use of the school plants of 
the Boston School Board. Mr. Baldwin 
looks upon the crowded and successful 
meetings in the school auditoriums 
jlast season as indicative of what can 
be done this winter, for the schools 
are very natural centers for commu- 
nity gatherings. 

Every evening for five weeks Mr. 
Baldwin has been leading the com- 
munity singing tpon Boston Common, 
where the «vr ow”"- renee from one to 

‘thousand. The songs are thrown 
upon a huge sciccu, National songs, 
patriotic songs, recent war songs and 
a few of the lighter sort make up the 
singing programs. And lately requests 
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Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor. 


The old White Hart Inn, Southwark 


ment that “Down .on the Swanee 
River,” “My Old Kentucky Home,” and 
“Dixie Land” be widely used, since 
these are the most real folk songs of 
the United States. 


NEW MANAGER FOR 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Ossian E. Carr, 
City Manager of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
has been chosen to succeed Charles E. 
Ashburner as Manager of this city. 
The new Manager was formerly Man- 
ager of Cadillac, Mich., and is a prac- 
tical civil engineer, an attainment gen- 
erally considered necessary to euc- 
cessful city managing. 

Mr. Carr was graduated from ‘Atle 
gheny College in 1900, completing the 
regular engineering course and receiv- 
ing the degree of B. S. He became 
identified with the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. Then he did 
special work in the filtration plants at 
Pittsburgh; was assistant superinten- 
dent on coal-handling plant and water 
supply installation in the Philippines; 
was identified with grade reducing 
work in Seattle, Wash., and served 
with United Engineering Company, 
Portland, Ore. 


SAN JUAN SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE CHILDREN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN JUAN, P. R.—If Rafael Cor- 
dero, the shoemaker teacher of Porto 
Rico, who at his bench and in the 
streets gathered children about him 


and strove to give them the simple 
instruction they needed, comes back 
to San Juan and wanders up San 
José Street, there is one door before 
which he will surely stop, and then 
perhaps enter and sit down. A school 
room is there, small and crowded and 
right up against the sidewalk. Seated 
on little benches and on the floor 
about the teacher are 33 boys and 
girls. Most of them have books, and 
they study and recite constantly 
though it is rather hard to say when 
they are doing one or the other, for 
they chatter steadily. Note books are 
filled with all sorts of exercises. The 
teacher is a _ pleasant-faced young 
lady who evidently enjoys her work 


MARKETS FOR SHOES 
“MADE IN ARGENTINA” 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentine — Ar- 
gentine shoes are obtaining a good 
reputation abroad and the factories 
which have made great progress dur- 
ing the last few years are now look- 
ing out for new markets in different 
parts of the world. Shoes are ex- 
ported to the neighboring republics 
and latterly several lots have been 
sent to Europe both for ordinary wear 
and specially made for the use of 
troops, which have been favorably re- 
ceived and brought larger orders. 
Among new markets are Japan and 
South Africa. One factory in this city 
recently dispatched 53,000 pairs 
marked “Made in Argentina” to the 
Cape of Good Hope, Durban, Delagoa 
Bay and Yokohama. 


ILLINOIS TO ADD TO WHEAT CROP. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


CHICAGO, I1l.—Efforts will be made 


by the State College of Agriculture 


and the food production and conser- 
vation committee of Illinois State 
Council of Defense to double the wheat 
crop in this State next year. A cam- 
paign to increase the acreage will be 
launched at once. Less than 6 per 
cent of the improved land af Lllinois 


was in wheat ia 191%, 


[tal 


COTTON A CROP OF 
PROFIT TO ARIZONA 


Growth of Long-Cotton Product 
Is Becoming an Industry of 
Magnitude and Value for 
Which the State Is Adapted 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PHOENIX, Ariz.—Arizona appears 
to have distinction through a certain 
ability to make new the things of old. 
Her capital and metropolis is founded 
on the ruins of an ancient city, while 


ythe canals that bring water from Salt 


River, for the irrigation of 250,000 of 


fertile acres, follow closely the lines 
that were laid out by some rule-of- 
thumb surveyor in days long before 
the coming of the Spaniard. These 
same prehistoric urban dwellers had 
raiment of cotton cloth, some samples 
of which, half-carbonized, still endure 
after the lapse of 1000 years. Wild 
cotton is to be found in the foothills 
of Southern Arizona and probably was 
cultivated by the ancient planters. 
And now, on the very lands which 
were tilled with obsidian and flint 
hoes, modern cultivators are giving 
their last attention for the season to 
72,000 acres of a variety of cotton that 
originated in Egypt, again a product 
of the misty past, yet in Arizona im- 
proved, strengthened and lengthened 
till experts declare it the finest of its 
family on earth. 

Recently the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has given this 
cotton an Official naming as “Ameri- 
can Egyptian,” with five grade stand- 
ards, with lengths set at from 1% to 
1% inches, There is local dissatisfac- 
tion over this naming, for it had been 
hoped that the title of “Arizona” would 
remain with the exquisite product that 


here has been developed, no matter to: 


what states the seed might go here- 
after. 

It has long been known that cotton 
would srow in the Salt River Valley. 
There’ was one field of five acres as 
far back as 1873, on what now is an 
addition to the city of Phoenix. In 
1884 a bale of cotton from the valley 
took a premium of $500 offered by an 
Arizona Legislature and then won 
high honors at the New Orleans Ex- 
position. But all this was ordinary 
gulf-state cotton. 

In 1901 Prof. A. J. McClatchie, an 
agricultural scientist of far more than 
local renown, planted here several va- 
rieties of Egyptian seed and gathered 
lint of remarkably high character. The 
following year the work of domesti- 
cation was taken up by experiment 
stations at Sacaton, on the Pima In- 
dian reservation, and at Yuma, a va- 
riety finally evolved being named 
“Yuma.” It was this variety that 
mainly has been ames ben Arizona 
till the current, year. 916, at 
Tempe, east of Phoenix, wird planted 
275 acres of a still better variety, 
evolved at Sacaton and hence named 
“Pima,” and from this was secured 
seed for planting nearly 6000 acres 
in the same vicinity last year. This 
in turn expanded till the entire cot- 
ton acreage of the valley this year is 
in “Pima,” with betterment. experi- 
ments still in progress on the care- 
fully watched Tempe fields. The 
“Yuma” seed from last year’s 35,000 
acres has gone elsewhere for planting 
or has been pressed into oil. Inci- 
dentally, no penalty has been pre- 
scribed for the man who should plant 
short-staple in the Salt River Valley. 
There is no law to cover his case, but 
his neighbors probably would make 
one, for cross-pollenization would be 
ruinous. Some Texans lately have ex- 
pressed preference for the cotton they 
know, but argument used upon them 
appears to have been efficacious. 

The “Pima” variety is far better 
than anything that has gone before 
and yields more heavily. The Egyp- 
tian is not as heavy a bearer as the 
short-staple and has one less “finger” 
to the boll, and it needs unremitting 
care and a large admixture of the la- 
bor that is used in cultivation, irriga- 
tion and gathering. 

Possibly. the best reason why the 
Egyptian variety of cotton has been 
found so successful in the Salt River 
Valley lies in the heat which long 
was considered one of the section’s 
most detrimental features. Now it 
is known that this same dry heat puts 
the sugar in the grape, orange and 
cantaloupe and that it is absolutely 
necessary to the growth of a good 
cotton staple. The ordinary southern 
cotton matures earlier than the Egyp- 
tian—or, rather, it should be told that 
the Egyptian has a much longer sea- 
son, its bolls opening gradually and 
developing till what passes for an 
Arizona winter at last sets in. A cool 
summer might mean a relative fail- 
ure of the cotton:crop. The more heat 
the more cotton. The aridity also is 
of value in warding off likelihood of 
the incursion of such pests as the 
pink boll worm, which this season has 
cut down the Sea Island cotton crop 
one-half and thus made sure a high 
price for the Arizona product. 

Sakillarides cotton from Egypt is 
the standard of its sort, but, for the 


wartime at least, this will be in short!- 


supply in the United States. The prin- 
cipal competitor on the American mar- 
ket is the Sea Island. The market 
for both mainly has been for thread, 
the making of mercerized goods, etc., 
but now a new and almost unlimited 
field is offered in the making of fab- 
ric for high-grade auto tires, while 
a quantity of the cotton is being 
tested by the War Department for air- 
plane fabric. 

Rather notable is the fact that the 
Negro and the mule are not material 
factors in the growing of southwest- 
ern cotton. Plowing generally is done 
by tractor, while thinning and pick- 
ing bring in thousands of Mexicans, 


admitted for the purpose by a special 


waiver of the immigration laws, men, 
women and children all working: to- 
gether for a family income. This in- 
come may be very material in the 
‘for the growers pay up to 4 


I 


cents a pound for the gathering of the 


seed cotton and 100 pounds a day is 
not an uncommon individual picking 
Then there are hundreds of small 
patches, whereon the grower, often a 
renter from Texas, picks his own cot: 
ton, with the aid of his family. 

The profits of the past several sea- 
sons have been large. A bale to the 
acre is the crop of the skillful grower, 
though the average probably runs 
about two-thirds. For purposes of 
estimate, a bale of lint cotton (500- 
550 pounds), at 70 cents, will realize 
$350, while the 1300 pounds of seed 
will be worth $50, a total of $400. 
The gross cost, from seeding to the 


bale, last year averaged $125, includ- 
ing rental. Thus it is possible for the! 
grower to receive a profit of $275, | 
from land that cost him probably less 
than $200. Multiplied by 40, the popu- 
lar holding, it thus is to be seen that 
the industry has financial attractions, 
even if only the average crop is se- 
cured, 

The cotton seed, to the acre, is as 
valuable as wheat as a foodstuff. It 
produces, to the 1000 pounds, 20 gal- 
lons (150 pounds) of oil, which last 
season sold for $1.32 a gallon, used 
for lard substitutes and refined into 
salad oils. Then there is cottonseed 
meal, 500 pounds, used as cattle feed, 
containing more than 50 per cent of 
protein and fat. Also for cattle feed- 
ing are 250 pounds of hulls and from 
the brushing of the seed comes 25 
pounds of “linters,’”’ used in the mak- 
ing of gun cotton. So, as a war pro- 
duct, it is to be seen that cotton is 
not a slacker crop. 

One of the largest American tire 
and rubber companies has shown ap- 
preciation of Arizona’s cotton possi- 
bilities by its purchase of 28,000 acres 
of land, mainly on the edges of the 
older producing sections of the Salt 
River Valley, and by its installation 
of seven gins and an oil factory, these 
in addition to the plants of several 
companies of local backing. The tire 
company this year has 15,000 acres of 
its own in cotton and has a regular 
pay roll of 2500 names. Last year its 
Akron, O., factories absorbed not only 
the product of 6000 acres here culti- 
vated by the corporation, but other 
valley cotton valued at $3,000,000, with 
its demand still very far from satis- 
fied. The company, expending $5,000,- 
000, has founded two model towns on 
opposite sides of the valley, in the 
midst of fields that were desert two 
years ago, watered by many great elec- 
trically operated pumping plants and 
thus independent of the. far-famed 
Roosevelt storage system that supplies 
more than 200,000 acres. 

Speaking of millions is the only way 
in which expression can be given of 
the value of products of the Salt River 
Valley. The cotton this year, with 
smallest average crop and at the min- 
imum price of 70 cents a pound, plus 
the seed value, will realize over $20,- 
000,000, this representing about half 
the value of the agricultural output, 
for the alfalfa and beef will bring in 


‘SCHOOL BOARDS 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Reduction of Members and Dele- 
gation to Superintendents of 
More Executive Work Noted 
by the Board of Education 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Mass.—Reduction of the 
membership of school committees, re- 
duction or elimination of the subcom- 
mittees, and delegation to the super- 


intendent of schools, of the greater 
part of the executive work involved in 
school administration, are pointed out 
by the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation as notable and clearly defined 
policies observable in the field of local 
school control in the State. Growing 
out of nearly three centuries of ex- 
perience these may be regarded as 
pointing toward the most effective plan 
that a community may adopt for the 
control of its school enterprise. 

The task of early school commit- 
tees embraced all phases of school ad- 
ministration. As the schools under 
their charge grew in size and multi- 
plied in numbers the work of admin- 
istration developed in’ larger propor- 
tions and increased’ in complexity. 
These growing demands gave rise to 
large committees and numerous sub- 
committees. Within recent years this 
earlier policy has been strikingly re- 
versed. While in 1849 Boston had 214 
committee members it now has but 
five and numerous cities and large 
towns of the State which have had 
from 12 to 20 or more committee mem- 
bers and nearly as many subcommit- 
tees now have but three or six mem- 
bers and but a few if any subcom- 
mittess. Of the 354 school commit- 
tees of the State nearly three-fourths 
now have but three members and 47 
have six, which is the next most com- 
mon number. 

It may be said that a school com- 
mittee of three members has. become 
typical for the small and medium- 
sized Massachusetts towns, while 
committees of six members or less are 
more numerous than larger commit- 
tees in the large towns and cities. 

The last half century has shown 
that the larger committee is liable to 
be cumbersome, easily divided into 
factions and subject to political in- 
fluence. The small committee, on the 
other hand, has proved to be more ef- 
fective, because it is able to discuss 
matters in a direct, businesslike man- 
ner, transact its work with greater 
dispatch, and cannot disclaim respon- 
sibility for its acts. 

Another reason for the small school 
committee appears in the coming of 
the professional superintendent as an 
answer to the intricate problems of 


around $15, 000,000 more. .. 


UNION DENOUNCES 
VICTOR L. BERGER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Oklahoma 
City Typographical Union has sent to 
the Milwaukee Typographical Union 
a copy of resolutions it has adopted 
protesting against the seating of Victor 
L. Berger, editor of The Milwaukee 
Leader, Socialist organ, as a delegate 


to the convention of the International 
Typographical Union, to be held in 
Scranton, Pa. The resolutions charge 
Mr. Berger, who is now under indict- 
ment for alleged violation of the Es- 
pionage Act, with conduct “unbecom- 
ing a union man.” Mr. Berger was 
chosen as a delegate from the Mil- 
waukee Newswriters Union, which has 
a membership of less than 10 in this 
city most of the members being asso- 
ciated with the Leader force or the 
Socialist party. 


APPROPRIATION IS RETURNED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

JEFFERSON CITY, Mo. 
Clark, adjutant general, has notified 
the State Tax Commission that $150.,- 
000 of the $265,000 appropriated for 
the Missouri National Guard has been 
turned back to the State Treasurer. 


State’s Military Department as no 
national guard is now maintained in 
Missouri. 


— Harvey | 


The money will not be needed by the! be extended to other crops. 


organization, management and in- 
struction involved in the rapid expan- 
sion. of..the. 5 stem... prohl 
which demand knowledge of a mo 
technical character than the layman 
possesses. 

The school committee, representing 
both the State and the people, has al- 
ready become in a great many towns 
and cities a strictly legislative board 
of control, intrusting the carrying out 
of its policies and the administration 
of details to its professionally trained 
executive. Methods of school control 
are coming to be very similar to those 
which obtain in the management of 
business enterprises where large cor- 
porate interests are involved. 

On the whole, the experience of 
Massachusetts indicates that a rather 
small, businesslike committee, confin- 
ing itself largely to legislation, in- 
trusting the executive functions to the 
superintendent and providing him 
with necessary assistance, is one es- 
sential of efficient school management, 


PORTO RICO HAS CORN 
AND BEAN | SURPLUS 


—e — —- —-~—- -- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN JUAN, P. R. — Porto Rico is 
producing enough corn and beans not 
only to supply its own needs, but also 
to export to the markets in the United 
States, Cuba, Santo Domingo and 
other Caribbean islands. The Food 
Commission has decided to permit 
such exportations, and as soon as con- 
ditions warrant it the permission will 
Corn this 
year has been especially productive, 
in some places 14 quintales an acre 


being harvested. 
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ration of Capital Watch- 
ord More Than Ever Among 
| Banker-—Improved Tone in 
Ff amen Exchange Rates 


"ae 
ie 
af 

oe 


ud seems that greater efforts than 
- are to be put forth for the con- 

é] rv tion of capital. More careful 
er tiny is to be given by banks to 

apr ns for funds, and it fol- 

s that there probably will be less 
Seancing. It also may be as- 
that, although individual needs 

a 1 any cases are most urgent, there 

‘be a cheerful compliance with the 
ew order from a patriotic sense of 
it , Countless big undertakings 

ween held back since the war 
because of high money rates 

Spcarcity of labor. Now there is 
og further restraint along these 
nes. The New Yonk Federal Reserve 
oard has requested banks to exercise 

, reasonable discretion to restrict 
tall its clearly not needed for the 
rosecution of the war nor necessary 

or the comfort of the people.” 
_ Although there have been many sac- 

) made by the people of the 
Init States, and although these 

emingly have changed methods of 

business to a very great ex- 
sacrifices yet to be made are 

ntly far greater than have been 
ipated. It is -believed that the 

@ of the United States have not 

C bert to appreciate to what ex- 

it will be necessary to set aside 

er desires in order to strengthen 
t) arm of the government in the win- 
1g vot the war. The greatest econ- 
will be necessary. Another 
Loan greater than any yet 

ted will soon be launched, requir- 

ig all the available funds that can be 

Then will follow another Y. 

ro A. campaign, and probably later 

ere ‘will be still larger demands for 

‘war relief activitiess The need 

for. ‘capital conservation is conse- 
juently a; ~arent. 

_ Like many other industries, which 
‘have been more or less intrusted with 
a duty of self-regulation along 

adly marked lines, the program of 

D1 and conservation in banking 

t 8 properly been left to the voluntary 
~ vo uct of the banks. They have had to 
ipply these doctrines to hosts of in- 
lividual loan cases and to their own 

» situations. The channels were 
jar marked out for them, how- 
wer, by the preeminent needs of 

1@ government’s financing, just now 

‘fil Epressed in indebtedness cer- 


ions. - Collective ac- 
ir par cise foun its‘ ¢ 


3 ot them pool” in New | 

1 seeing that pach marginal 
of as Was available was wisely 
effectively extended to the 


ya & 
2b peg 


. all market, now practieally the only - 


: department. 
_ The action recommended to danks 
; is threefold: gradual reduction of 


, Sggetgl carried for “non-productive re 


n-distributive purposes;” similar 
ction where purposes are not 
“clearly necessary” for prosecution of 
the war or the people’s . “necessary 
”" and educating borrowers to 


imize their demands—all this with | ° 


ear against undue embarrassments or 
affecting necessary credits. 
eS _ ‘That is, the nation must economize 
| credit as it has in food and other 
a th: es; likewise, just as certain lines 
f activity are gradually curtailed or 
en denied in use of raw materials, 
© also with their ‘supplies of credit. 
" epochal pronouncement carries 
© everyday activities the theory in- 
olved in governmental contro] of new 
pital issues. It puts on the bankers 
t definite burden of judgment and con- 
clence, as to what applicants deserve 
shall get consideration. It will 
sean carrying further, as a program, 
t has already been tentatively and 
: o nally done. 
One primary question will be the de- 
ee to which security trading is con- 
a@ credit “essential.” As a 
: ‘es current fact the brakes have 
been sharply applied by bank- 
g restriction, and it would seem that 
up sion of activity could hardly 
8 carried much further. The ques- 
jon may become more pertinent 
hould the supply of funds expand 
oticeably in the near future. 
ox ust now, in the money market, 
tates everywhere are largely nominal 
- ,” and under the new 
ty urged will tend to become more 
_ Banks have been dealing hardly 
1 outside the ranks of their “reg- 
customers. The situation now 
to resolve itself wholly into 
yne of identity—who shall or shall 
ot get the funds, not how much shall 
2 paid therefor. While other reserve 
ank-directors have not formally as 
t_tollowed the lead of New York, 
e is no doubt as to their tacit con- 
San Francisco has already 
y expressed somewhat similar 


he a condition of all the 

of the country at the end of 

as reported by the comptroller, 

lects | the gradual increase in the 

et itary tension over the preceding 

0 Total. resources de- 

, $410,000,000, to $17,889,000,- 

this is almost wholly ex- 

ined by the release of a large 

Ad Liberty bonds formerly car- 

| have been absorbed by the 

1 public. Between May 10 and 
} deposits ran ‘off $363,000,000, 

is increased. $360,000,000, a 

it index to the trend that has 


a m 
Cites ae 


je oe im 
ey 


ie 


, par- 

yas regards the future, is the 
te of international bank- 
on the part of American 


poration to operate in the Far East. 
Following the beginnings made in 
South America, such developments in- 
dicate progress along the lines abso- 
lutely necessary to the United States 
future foreign trade relations, as com- 
plementary to this country’s prospec- 
tive possession of a vast merchant 
marine. 

A favorable tendency in more imme- 
diate international fields is the ‘im- 
proved tone shown in foreign ex- 


apparently being made in Official quar- 
ters for further stabilization of the 
exchanges of the Allies. This applies 
particularly to England and France; 
it is even more needed by Italy. 

Call money in New York is quoted 
at 6 per cent on mixed collateral and 
6 per cent on all industrials. A few 
offerings of time money have ap- 
peared at 6 per cent, in addition to 
some renewals at the same rate. Com- 
mercial paper is featureless at 6 per 
cent, with the buying, as in Boston, 
almost altogether from interior banks. 
Although stock market trading this 
week was at a low ebb the tone con- 
tinued good. At times considerable 
strength was displayed an account of 
the favorable war news. The money 
situation, however, was such as to dis- 
courage operations to a very great ex- 
tent. The advance of the 3% per cent 
Liberty bonds to above par was a 
favorable development. 
strength in foreign bonds accentuated 
the good news from the western front. 


RAILWAY STEEL 
SPRING'S POSITION 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Railway 
Steel Spring Company has called the 
entire outstanding issue of Interocean 
plant 5 per cent bonds for payment 
Oct. 1, at 105 and interest. As of Dec. 
31, 1917, $2,967,000 of these bonds were 
outstanding. This will leave the com- 
pany with no funded debt and only 
$13,500,090 preferred stock and $13,- 
500,000 common stock outstanding. 

The concern is in the best financial 
and physical condition in its history, 
and the return of peace will find it 
fully able to adjust itself to normal 
conditions. Earnings applicable to the 
common stock dividends. in 1916-1917 
totaled $7,018,661, equal to $37.98 a 
share. An extra depreciation charge 
of $1,000,000 or $7,40 a share was made 
last year. In other words, earnings in 
two years totaled $45.33 a share, of 
which $6.25 was paid out in dividends, 
leaving $39.13 a share turned back into 


the property. 


COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Richardson, Hill & Co.) 
Faded YORK, N. ¥.—Cotton prices 


CHICAGO BOARD 
Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, Inc. 


Corn— saat High Low Close 
1.58% 1.59% 
1.60% 1.61% 
1.624% 1.63% 


69% 
69% 
10% 


68% 
69% 
70% 


43.90 


26.55 
26.52 


44.00 


26.60b 
26.60b 


LIBERTY 8%S ABOVE PAR 


BOSTON, Mass.—Liberty Loan 3% 
per cent bonds sold soon after the 
opening Friday at 100.02, the first 
time this year that the issue has sold 
above par. Increasing taxation and 
steadily diminishing size of the issue 
through conversions are the factors 
responsible for the market firmness 
of the bonds. The yield of 3% per 
cent on present price is a full 1 per 
cent lower than that obtainable from 
the 4s and 4%s, which are subject to 
super-taxes. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—News of con- 
tinued successes of the British offen- 
sive, coupled with a great lack of bills 
due to curtailment of shipping facili- 
ties, served to put sterling up to 
higher levels. Demand bills were 
marked up to 4.7585 and cables to 
4.7690. Francs were firm at 5.69%. 
Neutrals on the other hand were weak 
all along. the line; Swiss cables fell 
off to 3.91%; guilders cables 6256. 


TIN PRICES MAY HOLD 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dealers in tin 
say that no significance is attached 
locally to the break of £12% in tin 
in London, and add that they see no 
reason why the quotation here should 
follow itthat in London. They point 
out that a movement of £10 to £15 
at present with the market in London 
around £100, is \about equal to a 
fluctuation of £1 in normal times. 


BANK CLEARINGS INCREASE 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—Dun’s weekly 
compilation of bank clearings shows 
an aggregate of $5,314;645,882, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent over last year. 
Outside of New York there was an in- 
crease of 67.4 per cent. 


UNITED PAPER BOX CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—The report of 
the United Paper Box Company, Inc., 
| for the year ended May 25, 1918, shows 
‘net profit after charges and: deprecia- 
tion of $147,918, compared with $828,- 
111 in the preceding year. 


NEW COTTON BRINGS $1000 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—The first bale 
of the new Georgia cotton crop, auc- 
tioned off in front of the Cotton Ex- 
change Friday for the benefit of the 


Belgian Reliet Fund brought $1000. 
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INEW YORK STOCKS 


FRIDAY’S MARKET 
Open 
Am Beet Sugar. om 


Beth Steel 
Beth S 8% pfd.. 
ee 

Can Pacific .... 
Cen Leather :... 


C,RI&P 7%.. 
Chino 


Gen Electric .... 

Gen Motors .... 

Gt Nor pfd...«. 
Inspiration .... 

Int Mer Marine.. 26% 
Int Mer Mar pfd 98% 


Mex 


N Y Air Brake... 
N Y Central 


Rep I & Steel... 
So Pacific 

So Railway 
Studebaker 
Texas Co 

Union Pacific ... 
U 8S Rubber 

U S Steel 


gt 


% 61% 
110@ 4%111% 
U S Steel pfd...110 110% 
Western Union . 77% 77% 
Westinghouse ...\41% 41% 
Willys-Over ....19% 20 

Total sales 321,300 shares. 


FOREIGN BONDS 

Open High 
Anglo-French 5s... 
City of Bordeaux 6s 
City of Lyons 6s... 
City of Mars’lles 6s 
City of Paris 6s.... 
Fr’ch Republic 5%s 
Un Kg 5%s, ’19 new 
Un King 5%s 1921. 


99.98 100.00 
94.24 94.24 
93.46 93.76 
94.30 94,30 
93.46 93.74 
95.04 95.20 


BOSTON STOCKS 


(Friday’s Market) 


Isle Royale ... 
Lake 

Mass Cons .... 
Mass Elec pfd a 
Mass aos 
May-O18 Colony 2% 


A A Chem com 90 
Am Wool com 59 
Am Zinc 


‘North, Butte .. 
Old Dominion 2 

, Osceola 5 
Pond Creek .. 
Shannon 

| Swift & Co. 
United Fruit . 
United Shoe .. 
U S Smelting .. 
| Utah Cons .... 


Butte & Sup. 

Cal & Ariz .. 

Cal & Hecla 460 
Copper Range 48% 
+ Davis Daly ... 6 
East Butte ... 
Granby 

*Greene Can .. 

I Creek Com.. 


"19346 
.126 
39% 
42b 
9% 


*Ex-dividend. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The United States govérnment will 
announce within the next 10 days its 
wool requirements for the coming 
year. 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Company has received an or- 
der from the War Department for a 
large number of six-inch shells.to be 
produced by a new casting process. 

It is estimated that with normal 
sugar content, the Louisiana sugar 
crop this year will reach 276,000 tons. 
The 10-year average condition of cane 
crop is 87 per cent. Condition of the 
crop at the end of June was 97 per 
cent. 

New York bankers and bond dealers, 
in commenting upon the proposal of 
Chafrman Kitchin to pass legislation 
providing that all future issues of state 
and municipal bonds be denied tax- 
exemption privilege, said that accord- 
ing to opinions given by distinguished 
counsel, such legislation would be un- 
constitutional. 

A Toronto special says every possi- 
ble effort is being made by the Domin- 
ion Government to retain the domes- 
tic wool clip within Canada. The wool 
commission is urging manufacturers 
to buy up the entire wool production, 
even if it requires purchasing on 
credit or obtaining money at high 
rates of interest. 

Wilson & Co., packers, have com- 
piled figures showing that in spite of 
exports, cattle on American farms 
have increased 18 per cent since 1914 
and swine 21 per cent. The number of 
cattle at present in this country is 
estimated to exceed 66,000,000 head, 
compared with 56,500,000 in 1914, and 
hogs more than 71,000,000, compared 
with 59,000,000 four years ago. At 
the present rate of shipments America 
will have exported ‘to Europe since 
the war began nearly 4,000,000,000 
pounds of meat products by the end of 
1918. : 


BANK RESOURCES GREAT 

WASHINGTON, D. C:i—Reports of 
condition of all national banks June 
29, 1918, show total resources of $17,- 
839,502,000, an increase over the cor- 
responding call a year ago June 20, 
1917, of $1,688,462,000, but a reduction 
from May 10, 1918, of $410,403,000. 
Total resources of national banks ex- 
ceed by more than $1,000,000,000 the 
world’s production of gold from the 
discovery of America in 1492 up to 
1917, that production for 424 years be- 
ing $16,601,641,319, | 


BAR SILVER PRICES , 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Commercial bar 
silver 995@c, unchanged. 


LONDON, England—Bar silver un- 
changed at 48 13-léd, . 


WABASH BONDS IN. 
STRONG POSITION 


Funded Debt and Interest Charges 
of Company Substantially Re- 
duced Under Reorganization 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Reorganization 
of the Wabash Railway Company in 
1915 placed its bonds in a strong posi- 
tion, as’the funded debt was reduced 
from $107,480,149 to $66,310,359. Total 
capitalization, including bonds, was 
reduced by $17,201,337 and annual in- 
terest charges by $2,611,363. This is 
reflected in the market price of the 
company’s three principal issues 
traded in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

\ The following table shows ‘high and 
low prices for 1918, and last prices 
with income yields: 


1918 1918 1918 1918 

High Low Last Yld 

Wabash 2d mtge 5s, ’39. 86% 82% i 6.55 
Wabash Ist In eq 5s’21 100% 96 6.49 | 
Wabash ist mtge 5s’39 955 91. 1% 5.68 

Wabash first mortgage 56 of 1939 
are secured by direct mortgage on 
1498 miles, of which there is a first 
mortgage on 1476 miles; and a second 
mortgage on 21 miles also secured on 
leasehold interest of the company in 
St. Louis, Council Bluffs & Omaha, as 
well as leasehold interest of the com- 
pany in terminals at Detroit, Hanni- 
bal, Quincy and Kansas City, and in 
the bridge over the Missouri at Hanni- 
bal. Second 5s of 1939 are. secured 
by a second mortgage on 1006 miles 
covered by first lien 5 per cent bonds, 
and @re also secured by a leasehold 
interest of the company subject to 
first 5s on terminal properties named 
above. 

Wabash Railway first lien bs are a 
direct obligation of the company, and 
secured by a first lien on the follow- 
ing equipment: 500 coal cars, 3000 
box cars, 48 passenger and combina- 
tion cars and 40 locomotives, for 
which the company agreed to pay 
$300,000 in cash and balance by these 
bonds. Title to equipment shall re- 
main in the name of the trustee until 
final payment has been made. 

Success of the Wabash’s reorgan- 
ization is shown by its subsequent 
earning power. In 1916, after allow- 
ing for full bond interest, earnings 
were equivalent to 11.67 per cent on 
the preferred “A” stock and after 
allowing 5 per cent on preferred “A,” 
balance was equivalent to 6.32 per 
cent on préferred “B” stock. In 1917, 
after full bond interest, balance was 
equivalent to 9.03 per cent on pre- 
ferred “A” stock and after allowing 
for 5 per cent dividend on preferr 
“A” balance was equivalent to 3.84 
per cent on preferred “B” stock. 

The government rental to railroads 
will be paid on a basis of net income 


22% | for three years ended June 30, 1917. As 
|}the Wabash Railway Company earned 


full interest on its bonds during this 
period by a wide margin, interest on 
the bonds is assured under purer 
ment control. 


DIVIDENDS 


The trustees of the Central Aguirre 
Sugar Companies have declared an ex- 
tra dividend of $20 a share, payable 
Aug. 20 to stock of record Aug. 13. 

.The Iron Cap Copper Company has 
declared a dividead of 25 cents a 
share. on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 2 to holders of record Aug. 20. 

The Arthur D. Little, Inc., has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $2 on the preferred stock, payable 
Aug. 15 to holders of record Aug. 10. 

The Brown Shoe Company has de- 
clared the usual quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 a share on the common stock, 
payable Sept. 1 to holders of record 
Aug. 20. 

The American Foreign Securities 
Corporation has declared a regular 


semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent,, 


payable Aug. 15 to holders of record 
on that date. 

The American Window Glass Com- 
pany has declared a regular semi- 
annual dividend of 3% per cent on the 
preferred stock, payable Sept. 3 to 
holders of record Aug. 14. 

The White Knob Copper & Devel- 
opment Company has declared the 
usual quarterly dividend: of 5 cents 
a share on the preferred stock, pay- 
able Aug. 24 to holders of record 
Aug. 14. 

The Border City Manufacturing 
Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 5 per cent, payable Aug. 
15 to stock of record Aug. 7. It paid 


3 per cent last quarter and 2% per|/_ 


cent each for the previous three quar- 
ters. Its usual rate, formerly, was 
1% per cent, 

The Railway Steel Spring Company 
has declared a regular quarterly div- 
idend of 1% per cent on the common 
stock, payable Sept. 30 to stock of 
record Sept. 16, in addition to the 
regular quarterly of 1% per cent on 
the preferred stock, pafable Sept. 20 
to stock of record Sent. iF 
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WAREHOUSE PLAN” 
FOR COTTON CROP 


— 


Need of Greater Protection for 
Staple Pointed Out by Na- 
tional Association of Manu- 
facturers—Aijid to Banks 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Mass.—Pointing out that 
cotton is one of the greatest assets of 
the United States in pushing the war 
to a conclusive victory over autocracy, 
Randall N. Durfee, ‘chairman of the 
cotton buying committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, says that the staple should re- 
ceive similar protection to that given 


such scant protection as does cotton 
from the'time it is picked until it 
jreaches the spinner. He says among 
other things: 

Four conditions affect this season’s 
cotton crop especially, transportation, 
warehousing, stabilization and finan- 
cing. 

Four interests are directly con- 
cerned, ‘the growers, the bankers, the 
spinners and the government, repre- 
senting the country at large and the 
nations with which it is allied in war. 
These interests recently met in con- 
ference at Washington, and although 
they agreed on most propositions, the 
northern spinners and bankers” could 
not stand sponsor for the government 
buying the surplus of the crop. This 
was the one condition demanded by 
the southern representatives, and so 
no agreement was reached. 

Eastern spinners have been notified 
that they must secure their require- 
ments of raw cotton to April 1 by Nov. 
1 of this year. It is the intention of 
the government to move 80 per cent 
of these requirements by steamers 
sailing from the Gulf and Atlantic 
ports. This is necessary because of 
the congestion of the railroads, espe- 
cially in the winter season when trans- 
portation is liable to interruption from 
weather conditions. To alicviate this, 
high density compression is advocated. 
This will increase transportation ‘acil- 
ities by at least one-third, as it will 
allow so many more bales to be Ivaded 
in the cars. 

To finance the new crop to stabilize 
prices so as to avoid a repetition of 
the “buy a bale” movement, demands 
that the United States make use of all 
its resources, At present the banks 
in the South and through these banks 
other banks are carrying very large 
loans on cotton, the quality of which 
is unknown to them. [In the handling 
of cotton, the questions of storage and 
financing are interwoven and equally 
important. With a system of ware- 
houses as i8 praposed, the lending 
benks . would... know . definitély . the 
weight and’ grade of the cotton on 
which the loan was made, as it would 
have the government guarantee as in 
the case of wheat. 

With the system of warehouses out- 
side of the cotton states, capital from 
all parts of the country would lend on 
these government receipts and this 
would relieve the southern banks of 
considerable of the burden they have 
been accustomed to carry. By the use 
of these warehouses, the system of 
bankers and trade acceptances recom- 
mended by the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, and ‘in- 
dorsed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
would be greatly broadened. The 
value of this method is considered 
apparent. , 


_ CANADA’S CROPS BIG 
NEW YORK, N. Y.—Current esti- 


gold, but that no commodity receives |. 


SINCLAIR OIL ) 
HAS GOOD YEAR 


Final Surplus for Period Ended 
June 30 Not so Great, How- 
ever, as That of 1917 Term 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — The Sinclair 
Oil & Refining Company’s report for 
the year ended June 30, 1918, com- 
pares: 


Increase 
$916,413 
705,002 


1918 
$11,854,733 
1,512,060 


Net earn 

Interest 

Amort disct and exp 

7 376,722 

Res for fed inc and 
excess prof tax.... 

Tot deduc 

Balance 

Other income 

Sur af int and tx... 

Deprec 

Surplus 


$72,502 
2,761,284 
9,093,449 
80,111 
9,173,560 
3,639,703 


$5,533,757 %2,171,762 


*Decrease. 

tEquivalent to $5.53 a share on 1,000,000 
shares, compared with $7.70 in 1917. 

The company’s preliminary report 
exceeded expectations in some re- 
spects. The net of $11,854,733, an in- 
crease of $916,413, was made despite 
obstacles encountered last winter. 

As a result of delays in delivery of 
steel and abnormal transportation 
conditions, new units were not placed 
in operation until late in the _fiscal 
period. But when these new units 
were operated earnings began to show 
a big increase. In the last quarter 
alone net made up about 37 per cent 
of net for’ the year. 

There was set aside as a reserve 
for depletion and depreciation $3,- 
639,703, bringing the total reserve 
June 30 to $7,400,296. Of $5,533,857 
income carried to surplus, $2,487,649 
came from income for the last 
quarter. 3 

The feature was the upward trend 
of earnings in the fina] quarter. Sur- 
plus income was equal to $2.48 a 
share after everything, or at the an- 
nual rate of $11.92 a share. Now that 
the big construction program is on the 
verge of being completed, there is 
every reason to expect earnings 
through the rest of the fiscal year will 
continue at high levels. 

Assets increased $42,780,260 from 
May 1, 1916, the date of organization, 
to June 30 last. Of this amount §15.,- 
444,337 was added in 1917-18 fiscal 
year. The total increase included 
$31,436,050, representing net additions 
to properties, and $11,344,209 as in- 
crease in current assets. Liabilities 
increased $14,405,180, or 334% per cent. 
Current assets June 30 last totaled 
$14,711,500, and net working capital 
$5,210,108. 


MICHIGAN SUGAR COMPANY 

DETROIT; Mich.—Profits of the 
Michigan Sugar Company for the year 
ended June 30, 1918, were $570,262. The 
balance sheet as of June 30, 1918, 


STOCKS HAVEA- 
GOOD ADVANCE 


Industrial, Issues; Marine and 
Some of Railroad Shares Par- 
ticipate in the Market Rise — 
War News Helps Sentiment 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Stocks were 
firm at the opening of Friday’s trad- 
ing and immediately developed pro- 


nounced strength under the influence 
of encouraging war advices. U. S. 
Steel rose a point to 11, its highest 
price in some weeks, and similar gains 
were registered by Canadian Pacific, 
Mexican Petroleum and American 
Can, with liberal fractional advances 
in Bethlehem Steel, Reading, Marine 
preferred and American Telephone. 
Further gains were shown on in- 
creased activity before the end of the 
first half hour. Liberty 3%s sold 
above par, one lot of $100,000 chang- 
ing hands at 109.02. 

Business dwindled in the early after- 
noon, . but price levels were fully 
maintained with numerous additions. 
Baldwin Locomotive was in demand at 
an advance of 2 points and Great 
Northern Ore, Atlantic Gulf, Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia and Wilson 
Packing were 1 to 1% points higher. 

Although there were recessions the 
market closed firm, with good net 
gains for the day. 


SHOE BUYERS 


Complied for The Christian Science 
Monitor, August 9 

Among the boot and shoe dealers 

and leather buyers in Boston are the 


following: 
Cape Town, South Africa—A. Kapulsky; 
Ss 


U. S. 
Chicago—J. F. Dunphy of Chicago Cata. 
logue House; Thorn. 
Cienfuegos, Cuba—I. Vasquez of Ruiloba 
& Co.; Room 420, 207 Essex Street. 
Havana, Cuba—E. Rodriquez; U. S. 
Hevana, Cuba—J. Viega of Vega & Co.; 
Le.10x.: 
Havana, Cuba—Ramon Poblet of Poblet 
& Mundet Co.; 82 Lincoln Street. 
Knoxville, Tenn. i SE Harbison of 
Harbison Shoe Co.; Essex. 

Lynchburg, Va.—R. P, Beasley of Beas- 
ley Shoe Co.; Tour. 

New York—T. Zz. Murphy of Perry Dame 
& Co.; Essex. 

New York City—-W. A. Bowman of Charies 
Williams Stores. 

Savannah, Ga.—Charles E. Hymason; U. s. 

St. Louis—Chas. Block of Block & Kohner; 
Essex. 

LEATHER BUYERS 


Havana, Cuba—Juan Gener; U. & 
London, Eng.—Percy Daniels, Agt. British 
Purchasing Commission ;. Tour. 


The Christian Science Monitor is on file 
at the rooms of the Shoe and Leather 
Associatioh, 166 Essex Street, Boston. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGE 


shows total’ resources of $14,983,742, 
compared with $15,197,060 on June 30, 
1917. Current assets totaled $2,760,262, 
and current liabilities $33,413. The 
net working capital at the end of the 
fiscal year Was $2,726,828, compared 
with $3,240,345 in the previous year. 


OHIO CORN CONDITION 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Ohio Au- 
gust crop report makes the corn con- 
dition 85, compared with 90 per cent 


a month ago and 92 per cent a year 
ago. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Mercantile paper, 
four months, 6; six months, 6. Ster- 
ling 60-day bills, 4.73%; commercial 
60-day bills on banks, 4.72%; com- 
mercial 60-day bills, 4.72%; demand, 
4.76; cables, 4.77. Francs, demand, 
5.68344; cables, 5.6744. Guilders, de- 
mand, 52; cables, 52%. Lire, demand, 
7.92; cables, 7.90. Rubles, demand, 
13%; cables, 14, nominal. Bar sil- 
ver, 995. Mexican dollars, 77. Gov- 
ernment bonds strong; railroad bonds 
firm. Time loans strong; 60 days, 6 
bid; 90 days, 6 bid; six months, 6 bid. 


, 


mates of western Canada’s crops agree | 


with the Clement-Curtis figure of 200,- 


000 of oats. But the Winnipeg Free 
Press says oats crops will exceed es- 
timates. Most of the crop, it says, is 
north of the area that has been af- 
fected by drought. 


RAY COPPER’S PROFITS 
BOSTON, Mass.—The report of the 
Ray Consolidated Copper Company for 
the quarter ended June 30 shows net 
profits of $2,255,217, or at the rate of 
$5.72 a share per annum. 


| 


000,000 bushels of wheat and 320,000,-— 


Liberty Bond holders who keep their 
bonds are supporting the Government 


Those who sell their bonds are with- 
drawing their support 


LEE, HIGGINSON & Co 


New Loan 


\ 


Legal for Savings Banks of Massachusetts 


$1,581,000 


1% Bonds due August 1924 


To Net 6.50% 


West End Street Railway Company 


Approved by the Public Service Commission of Massachusetts, and 


by the Trustees of the Boston Elevated Railway Co., appointed in behalf 


of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, who now manage and operate 


the property 


These bonds do not increase the indebtedness of the Company, 
being issued to refund an equal amount ‘due the 1st August 1918. 


~ Price 102. 45 and interest 


Yielding about 6. 50% 


We recommend the purchase of “—_ bonds 


RL Day & Co 


.85 Congress Street 


Estabrook & Co 


15 State Street 


Merrill Oldham & Co 


35 Congress Street 


“Passed by the Capital Issues Committee as not incompatible with the national interest, 


but without approval of legality, validity, worth or security. 


— & a 


Opinion No. A 1029 
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) ATHLETICS 


TO EVERY SOLDIER! 
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: Games Is Announced at Camp 
a a peerene— Each Man to Be: 


- cAMP DEVENS, Ayer, Mass.—A 
| program of _ recreational 
has been devised and prelimi- 
announcement of the plan was 

e Friday afternoon. It is proposed 
snd the games, which are to be 


el | daily and which will be chosen 
fo ‘their recreational value as well 
; as for the training derived from them, 
to man in the cantonment. 

ae ery afternoon from 2:15 to 3 
o’c has been designated in the 
schedule as the time set aside 
r the games, and already in the eve- 
volley ball and playground base- 
are flourishing among thousands 
ff men who are being reinitiated into 
ek The recreational secretaries in 13 of 
the Y. M. C. A. huts are now being in- 
in the games which have 
n to be the most popular and 
9st profitable in the United States 
abroad. These sports include vol- 
y ball and playground baseball. Each 
f these secretaries will hold a class 
“d which commissioned officers from 
various organizations in camp will 
e detailed, and they will in turn or- 
the games and instruct the men 

; | their return to their commands. 
¥ fr. Stephenson, Y. M. C. A. camp 
ecreational director, is in charge of 
» work and together with the can- 
: iment athletic director and the 
“ athletic officer, is picking the 
ames which wére most popular with 
. geventy-sixth division. By this 
_ the games will be scientifically 
1 and every Man will be assured 


CLet 


f a part. 

a As volley ball has proved one of the 

nos forms of diversion the 
C. A., through Mr. Stephenson, 

undertaken to supply every com- 

any in camp with a complete set of 

ant 


WEST INDIA TO 
PLAY WANDERERS 
ead in Championship Race 


for Massachusetts Cricket Title 
7 on Franklin Field Today 


y for The Christian Science Monitor 
‘ON, Mass.—The West India 
che ub, leaders in the cham- 
ace for the Massachusetts 
a te Cricket League title, will clash 
th the Wanderers on Franklin 
| this afternoon. The West India 
has been playing excellent 
cket this season and is going strong 
the present time as indicated by 
Overwhelming defeat of the 
os for the loss of but three 
last week. Local followers 
® game are jooking for the Wan- 
oa to give the league leaders a 
ose game. 
‘The banner attraction of the sea- 
, however, is scheduled for next 
iturday when the league leaders play 
re 1e United Shoe Machinery grounds 
t Beverly. The latter team will have 
heir skill put to the test today when 
ey oppose the Brockton team at 
on. This outfit has been play- 
g better now than they have done all 
eason and fully expect to take the 
oa from the visitors. 
Caribbeans and Standards should 
irnish an interesting contest as the 
ams are pretty evenly matched. Ev- 
ett and the Athletics are to play 
ieir return match at Everett instead 
tf at Flanklin Field as scheduled, 
hile Canton will meet the Needham 
am at Needham. 
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PLAN LEAGUE OF 
TRAPSHOOTERS 


Kansas Club Starts Project % 
Make Sport Popular Among 
Women of the United: States 


NEW YORK, N. Y—A move has 
She made in Kansas to form a 
Woman’s Trapshooting League with 
the idea that in the course of time 
it will include the whole of the United 
States. The Salina Ladies Trapshoot- 
ing Club is behind the project, and as 
they-. have some experience in the 
matter of organization the new body 
seems likely to succeed. 

In the way of a practical beginning 
the president of the Salina Club has 
written to every woman in Kansas 
who owns a gun or who has shot in 
the field or at the traps to join the 
league and give it a helping hand. 

By first getting as many women as 
possible into the league it is hoped 
they will spread the plan, and before 
another year or two at the least it is 
expected that women’s trapshooting 
contests will be common throughout 
the country. 

First of all, it is proposed to give 
instruction in the use of the shotgun 
to those who do not know, and when 
they are proficient they will be trained 
to handle the 20-gauge gun. 


PICKUPS 


Chicago gained half a game on the 
New York Giants and are now 7% 
games ahead. 


Pittsburgh made ‘only eight hits as 
against nine for Cincinnati, but the 
former made theirs count more in the 
run column. 

With Boston playing New York and 
Cleveland meeting Chicago, the Red 


Sox should strengthen their hold on 
first piace during the next few days. 


Only two games were played in the 
National League yesterday; but they 
resulted in two changes in the stand- 
ing and in each case the team which 
moved up did not play. Philadelphia 
moved up into fourth place as a result 
of Cincinnati being defeated by Pitts- 
burgh and Boston passed Brooklyn as 
the result of the Chicago victory over 
the latter club. 


JEWISH WELFARE 
HUT IS DEDICATED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CAMP DEVENS, Ayer, Mass.—Exer- 
cises marking the dedication of the 
new army hut erected by the Jewish 
Welfare Board of Massachusetts were 
held here on Thursday afternoon, 
being attended by army officers, mem- 
bers of various Jewish organizations, 
and invited guests. 

Carl Dreyfus, chairman! of the 
Massachusetts branch of the Jewish 
Welfare Board, presided and turned 
the keys of the building over to Dr. 
David de Sola Pool, field secretary of 
the board, and the new hut was for- 
mally accepted in behalf of the army 
by Col. George L. Byroade, camp com- 
mander. 


OFFER MADE TO CUT 
AUTOMOBILE OUTPUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Hugh Chal- 
mers, vice-president of the Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, appeared 
on Thursday before the War Indus- 
tries Board, and submitted a proposal 
for a voluntary curtailment of the 
manufacture of pa#senger automobiles 
of 50 per cent. Mr. Chalmers in- 
formed the board thag manufacturers, 
at a recent meeting in Detroit, deter- 
mined they would sign a pledge mak- 
ing effective the proposed curtailment. 
The board appointed a committee with 
full power to act in the matter of 


automobile production. 
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TWO CHANGES IN 
NATIONAL LIST 


Philadelphia Moves Into the First 

' Division at the Expense of Cin- 

cinnat, While Boston Passes 
Brooklyn 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 

PC 
.653 
578 
530 
465 
464 
455 
454 
.400 


Chicago 

New York..... shue wes 59 
Pittsburgh 

Philadeltphia 

Cincinnati 


RESULTS FRIDAY 
Chicago's, Brooklyn 2. 
Pittsburgh 4, Cincinnati 3. 

GAMES: TODAY 

Boston at New York (two games). 
Philadelphia at Brooklyn. 
St. Louis at Cincinnati. 
Chicago at Pittsburgh. 


BOSTON, Masa—Although only two 
games were played in the National 
League baseball series Friday after- 
noon, they resulted in two changes in 


the championship standing and in each 
case it was a team which did not play 
that benefited, Philadelphia moving up 
into last place in the first division and 
Boston going to sixth position in place 
of Brooklyn. 

One of the games was played in the 
West, while the other took place in 
the East. Chicago closed the second 
invasion of the East by defeating 
Brooklyn, 8 to 2, and Pittsburgh won 
from Cincinnati by a score of 4 to 3. 


CHICAGO DEFEATS 
BROOKLYN . EASILY 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.— The Chicago 
Cubs defeated the Brooklyn Nationals 
in the final game of their.series at 
Ebbets Field, Friday afternoon, 8 to 2. 
Hendrix pitched for the winners and 
with the exception of the first inning 
when the home club made all its runs, 
was in championship form. Robert- 
son pitched for Brooklyn and was 
easy for the Chicago batsmen, who 
made 12 hits, bunching several in the 
second inning when half the Cubs’ 
runs were scored. The score: 

Innings— 1 45678 9—R.H.E. 
Chicago 010021—812 2 
Brooklyn 00000 0—2 9 5 

Batteries—Hendrix and Killifer; Rob- 
— and Miller. 


PITTSBURGH WINS 
FROM CINCINNATI 


. PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Coming. from 
‘behind the Pittsburgh. Nationals de- 
feated the Cincinnati Reds at Forbes 
Field, Friday afternoon by a score of 
4 to 3. Miller pitched for the. win- 
ners and while he was batted rather 
freely in the early innings, he tight- 
ened up as the game went on and 
shut the Reds out in the last five 
frames. : 
Schneider pitched for Cincinnati 
and did fairly well, holding Pitts- 
burgh to eight hits. The score: 
Innings— 12345678 9—R.H.E. 
Pittsburgh -90012010x—4 8 O 
Cincinnati ....002100000—3 9 2 
Batteries—Miller and Schnei- 
der and Wingo. 


NEW OCRLEANS STARTS 
SOUTH AMERICAN LINE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—The organi- 
zation by New Orleans business men 
of the New Orleans & South American 
Steamship Company, capitalized at 
$500,000, is announced. The company 


will engage in a common Carrier serv- 
ice between New Orleans, the French 
West Indies, Venezuela, Colombia and 
south-side Cuban ports. As. the 
nucleus of its fleet the company will 
take over three ships belonging to 
W. R. Grace & Co., one steamer of 900 
tons, and two motor ships of 1950 tons 
each, 

Albert Mackie, Hunt Henderson and 
E. CC. Drewes are the incorporators. 
The officers are A. G. Bates, president; 
A. R. ‘Williams, vice-president and 
general manager; E. C. Drewes, treas- 
urer, and F. W. Beyer, secretary. The 
directors are E. E. Lafaye, Hunt Hen- 
derson, Albert Mackie, Frank God- 
chaux, A, G: Bates, A. R. Williams and 
E. C. Drewes, 


FEDERAL ORDER CUTS 
PRICES OF ICE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

ST. PAUL, Minn.—An investigation 
py the Federal Food Administration 
resulted in a reduction of ice prices 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis to the 
level of last year, following a rise in 
prices announced by. dealers last 
spring and put into effect in May. 
The increased price was $1 for 175 
pounds to’ householders, and the new 
price fixed is $1 for 200 pounds. Ow- 
ing to keen competition, ice com- 
panies have been selling to large com- 
mercial consumers below cost, the 
Food Administration investigators 
found, and as a consequence exacted 


23 
40 
00 


Schmidt; 


from householders higher prices than, 


were justifiable. Commercial inter- 
ests, especially saloons and restaur- 
ants, representing 5 per cent of the 
patrons, received the benefit of ex- 
ceptionally low prices made possible 
by overcharges on the general public, 
representing 95 per cent of the pat- 
rons. A zoning system will be-worked 
out to divide the territory in the Twin 


Cities, and make the cost of delivery 


smaller. _ 
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‘dozens of company, 


AMERICAN CLUBS 
ARE INACTIVE 


Two Games Scheduled to Be 
Played in the West Friday Af- 
ternooh Are Postponed 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 


Philadelphia 
RESULTS FRIDAY 


Detroit vs. St. Louis (postponed) 
Chicago vs. Cleveland (postponed) 


GAMES TODAY 


New York’ at Boston (two games). 
Washington at Philadelphia. 
Detroit at St. Louis. 

Chicago at Cleveland. 


BOSTON Mass.—The two games 
scheduled to be played in the Ameri- 
can League baseball championship 
race Friday afternoon were postponed 
on account of weather conditions. 
The Detroit-St. Louis match is to be 
played as part of a double-header 
tomorrow and the Chicago-Cleveland 
game will be played at a later date. 

All eight teams in this league are 
scheduled to get into action again this 
afternoon, the eastern teams having 
arrived home Friday night from their 
second swing around the western cir- 
cuit, , 


CAMP DIX TO HAVE 
STRONG ELEVEN 


Football to Take Big Place ‘in 
New Jersey Cantonment’s 


Sport Calendar Next Fall 


WRIGHTSTOWN, N. J.—Football 
will have a big place in the Camp Dix 
sports calendar next fall. Through ar- 
rangements just completed by the 
Camp Dix Athletic Association, com- 
posed of athletic officers of the various 
military organizations and athletic di- 
rectors of the welfare associations, it 
is hoped to put in the field a team that 
can duplicate last season’s triumph 
of winning the inter-cantonment 
championship. As the first move to- 
ward the goal, the association entered 
into a contract with Sol Metzger, Army 
Y. M. C. A. athletic director here, to 
manage and coach the camp teams. 

The contract which brings the coach 


back into the game is unique in that) 


Metzger, as the party of the second 
part, is to get a stipend of $1 for his 
strenuous season’s work. And just to’ 
show that he has no intention of en- 
riching himself at the expense of the 
government Metzger immediately 
turned in the dollar as annual dues to 
the association. 

The Camp Athletic Association will 
begin work at once on an elaborate 
football schedule. All profits from 
the season’s games will be turned into 
the general fund for the promotion of 
camp athletics among soldiers. 

Metzger purposes to form four camp 

teams. These will be in addition to the 
regimental and 
special unit elevens. With the combi- 
nation there will never be a lack of 
candidates for every position in the 
big games, and hence never a disap- 
pointment for the spectators. 
' The home games will be played on 
the camp athletic field, and: grand- 
stand accommodations will be made 
for several thousand additional spec- 
tators. Actual football work will com- 
mence about Sept. 1. . 


ADVANCE IN STATE 
SALARIES FAVORED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 
ATLANTA, Ga.—The bill providing 
for higher salaries for, State House 
officials was given a favorable report 
at a meeting of the special judiciary 
committee of the Georgia House, Mr. 


Pace of Sumter, chairman, after vari- 
ous amendments had been proposed 
and adopted. 

The scale of salaries recommended 
for final adoption is in part as follows: 
Commissioner of agriculture, $5000; 
fish and game commissioner, $3500; 
prison commissioner, $3500; _ state 
veterinarian, $3500; commissioner of 
commerce and labor, $3500; railroad 
commissioner, $3500; chairman of 
railroad commission, $4500; secretary 
to railroad commission, $2400; secre- 
tary to prison commission, $2400. 


GERMAN SCHOOL | 
ISSUE IN HAWAII 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


HONOLULU, Hawaii— Attorney 
George A. Davis, master of the annual 
accounts of the estate of Paul H. F. C. 
Isenberg, has recommended to the 


Probate Court that the executors be 
surcharged the sum of $9600, which 


“has been paid at the rate of $1200 a 


year for the support of the German 
language school on the island of 
Kauai, since closed by the phblic 
school authorities. 

The master has informed the court 
that no provision for the payment of 
the money was made in the will. 


LARKIN DECLINES OFFER 


HARTFORD, Conn.—J. H.-C. Lar- 
kin, owner of the~Hartford Eastern 
League Baseball Club, announced Fri- 
day that he had declined an offer from 
President J. H: Farrell of the Inter- 
national League to operate one of the 
franchises of that organization in this 
city until Labor Day. 


CLOSE SEASON WITH 
SHORT TRACK MEET 


Sixty-Eight Sub-Freshmen Enter 
Events at Tech Field Which 
Bring to an End Calisthenic 
Work — Relay Is Canceled 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Sixty-eight 
entries from the sub-freshman class 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology were registered Friday 
morning for the athletic contests held 
in place of the usual hour of calis- 


thenic work, which is required as a 
part of the military training at the 


‘| institute. With the track meet Friday 


and aquatic meet scheduled for Friday 
of next week, the calisthenic work 
for the season will be finished but the 
military drill will be continued until 
the close of the term in September. 

All of the events scheduled for Fri- 
day were run off with the exception 
of the relay race, which could not be 
held owing to the limited time al- 
lowed for the sports. The 100-yard 
dash, run in three heats and a final, 
brought out over 50 students, and was 
won by A. I®@ Silver. G. A. Chutter 
was second, with M. V. Hamburger, a 
former English High School athlete, 
third. All of the races were run in 
tennis shoes, which fact together with 
the unfavorable condition of the track, 
makes the time of 112-5s. a very 
creditable performance. 

In the half-mile distance with nearly 
a dozen starters E. W. Noyes led the 
field in 2m. 10 2-5s. E. J. Wilson was 
second and T. P. Spitz was a close 
third. The latter was formerly cap- 
tain of the Brookline High School 
team, and Coach Kanaly of Technol- 
ogy predicts a bright future for this 
athlete on the track. 

The surprise of the meet was the 
fact that Wilson failed to place in the 
100-yard event, as he is considered the 
fastest sprinter in the class. Owing to 
a poor get-away he was left behind 
early in the contest. 

The feature event of the program, 
aside from the contemplated relay, 
was the tug-of-war between two teams 
of 21 men each, this number taken be- 
eause of it being the class of 1921. 
The contest was concluded in exactly 
17 seconds, the distance of 10 feet 
being covered. 

M. V. Hamburger captured the ob- 
stacle race, but was closely pursued 
by J. M. Briggs. The time was 46 2-5s. 
Officials of the meet included Dean 
A. E. Burton and W. J. Hamburger, 
A. F. Rogers, H. G. Griffiths-and E. 
W. Richards of the class of ’21.. The 


summary: ° 
Final Heat 


100-Yard. Dash—Won by A. L. Silver; 
G. A, Chutter, second; M. V. Hamburger, 
third. Time—11%s. 

One-Half-Mile Run—Won by E. W. 
Noyes; E. J. Wilson, second; T. P. Spitz, 
third. Time—2m. 10%s. 

Obstacle Race—Won by M. V. Ham- 
burger; J. M. Briggs; second; R. E. Ferd- 
inand, third. Time—46%s. 

Tug of War—Won in lis. 
-10ft. 


NEW -ORGANIZATION 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—As a result 
of the recent Olympiad held at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, the Athletic Federa- 
tion of South America has _ been 
formed, with headquarters at Santi- 
ago, Chili. The president of the new 
organization is Leopoldo Falconi and 
the secretary is Caalos Fanta, both of 
Santiago. The next Olympiad will be 
held at Montevideo in April, 1919. 

The chief event of the recent Olym- 
piad was the Marathon race, in which 
there were nine entrants from Chile, 
Uruguay and Argentina. The event, 
42,200 meters, was won by Juan Jor- 
quera, a Chilean, in 2h. 23m. 5 3-5s., 
which is reported as a record. Joquera 
is a noted runner and has won many 
matches in Chile. On his return from 
Buenos Aires with the record he was 
acclaimed throughout the republic and 
given an Ovation equal to that of a na- 
tional here. 


DETROIT AND NON- 
PARTISAN BALLOT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

DETROIT, Mich.—The non-partisan 
ballot in this city is expected to attract 
a record list of nominees for municipal 
office, as three-fourths of the present 
42-man council are expected to run for 
the new nine-man commission. 

The greatest step toward the elimin- 
ation of partisan politics beyond the 
terms of the charter is the movement 
among lawyers to get all candidates 
for the four new circuit court benches 
to agree to abide by the primary of 
the county’ bar association. 

The last Legislature created four 
new seats, and it is now proposed that 
only the four lawyers nominated by 
their fellows, who are qualified to esti- 
mate their professional worth and per- 
sonal character, should go on the 
primary ballot. There would, there- 
fore; be no contests in the primary or 
election for judicial offices. 


VENEZUELAN CONSUL RESIGNS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN JUAN, P. R.—Because of a dif- 
ference of views with his government 
concerning questions of foreign policy, 
J. M. Betancourt has resigned the con- 
sulship of Venezuela in San Juan. His 
resignation has been accepted and 
Waldemar E. Lee, has been named to 
succeed him. 


FENWAY PARK 
Two Games Today Starting at 1:45 


Distance— 


| RED SOX vs. NEW YORK 


Seats at Shuman’s. Phone Beach 1680, 


‘AID PLANNED FOR 
WOMEN EMPLOYEES 


Hundreds Seeking to Assist in 
War Work in Washington 
Have Heretofore Met Failure 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Chaotic con- 
ditions are responsible for hundreds 
of the thousands of girls who come 
here every month full of hope and 
ambition, returning to their homes 
disillusioned and disappointed. The 
United States Navy is the first of the 
departments of the government to 
realize the importance of taking im- 
mediate and comprehensive measures 
to utilize the efforts of these girls for 
the good of the service, on the one 
hand, and to make the girls contented 


on the other. | 

There are about 6000 young women 
employed in the various divisions and 
bureaux of the navy and, as else- 
where in the government, some of 
them are misplaced. An effort is 


being made for readjustment, so that. 


stenographers shall do stenographic 
work and clerks clerical work, and 
those with special training, special- 
ized work in their respective lines. 
Welfare work is planned along broad 
lines, and it includes not only a sym- 
pathetic effort to help every woman 
employee to find her proper place in 
the department, but to give her a help- 
ing hand in obtaining suitable and 
comfortable living quarters and an op- 
portunity for recreation and for edu- 
cational improvement if she wishes 
to fit herself for a higher grade of 
work than she is doing. 

Mrs. Lyman Ernst is the moving 


heads of the various bureaux are only | 
too willing to cooperate with her in 
such efforts as she makes for the bet- 

terment of the employees, and to em- | 
ploy her for the carrying out of their 
ideas for the greater efficiency of the 
service. It comes within Mrs. Ernst’s 
province to comfort the girl who finds 
things going awry, to tell the girl from 
the small town who misses the inti- 
mate social life to which she has been 
accustomed where she can find whole- 
some recreation in the confused city; 
and to help the girl who has got into 
the wrong office to get into the right 
one. Information is furnished as to 
where they can play tennis, where 
they can dance and where they can 
learn French, or war cooking or what- 
ever else they war‘. 

Plans are being wurked out w which 
the girls of the Navy Department can 
be brought together for social pur- 
poses and the spirit of the corps im- 
proved for the betterment of the serv- 
ice. Most girls want to do their part 
by the government; many of them are 
not finding the way to do it. This is 
an effort to help them, with official 
support and a spirit of good will. 


PUBLIC UTILITY 
~ ADVANCES OPPOSED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 


ATLANTA, Ga.—Resolutions -were 
adopted by the Municipal League of 
Georgia, an organization. perfected re- 
cently at a meeting in the city coun- 
cil chamber of Atlanta, to combat peti- 
tions of public utility corporations for 
authority to increase their general 
rates, particularly during wartime. 
Mayors and city attorneys of a num- 
ber of Georgia cities attended the 
meeting. 

Outlining the purposes for which 
the meeting was called, James L. May- 
son, city attorney of Atlanta, pointed 
out that public utility corporations 
select municipalities, one at a time, 
and defeat them,one-’at a time, and 


companies’ efforts. 


Mayson, the league went on record as | 
| being signed, also, largely at the insti- 


opposed to general applications for in- 


applications based on the ground that. 
war exists. 


spirit of the welfare work, and the | 


that some concerted effort was neces- | 
sary to effectively combat the utility | 
On motion of Mr.; handling of the liquor question, 


crease of rates by public utility cor-|¢g 
porations, and especially against all | ests, for submission of an amendment 


LOYALTY IS CHIEF 
COLORADO ISSUE 


Records of Senatorial and Con- 
gressional Aspirants Since Dec- 
laration of War Being Scanned 
Before the Primaries 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western Bureau 

DENVER, Col.—Under the assaying 
process of patriotism, political party 
lines in Colorado, like the war front 
in ,France, may be subjected to some 
“bends” during the coming campaign. 

The main strain, it would appear, 
may be coming in connection with at 
least two of the contests in the four 
congressional districts of Colorado. 
The war record of Benjamin C, 
Hilliard, Democrat, at present repre- 
senting the district comprising the 
city of Denver, does not warrant that 
gentleman’s return to Congress, ac- 
cording to the views of a majority of 
the Denver district. Mr. Hilliard 
voted against the declaration of war, 
and is charged with having delib- 
erately placed a stumbling block in 
the path of the Administration in its 
preparations for the conflict by m&ak- 
ing and circulating a speech advising 
purely home, and not a European 
service for the fighting men. It is 
reported to be Mr. Hilliard’s present 
purpose to take advantage, as far as 
possible, of a mixed field of Demo- 
cratic nomination aspirants in the 
hope of possibly independently reach- 
ing a point from which to appeal for 
election votes. 

Meanwhile, Republicans of this dis-~ 
trict, in connection with what, they 
term are other encouraging features 
as to a reversal of majorities in the 
House, are hopefully eyeing the entries 


| into the field of many Democratic can- 
| didates. 
| accidental victory of Mr. Hilliard in 
ithe primaries will send a Republican 
|congressman to Washington, I. I. Boak, 


It is freely admitted that an 


head of the Woodmen of the World 
fraternal organization, and William N. 
Vaile, attorney of Denver, will seek 
noniination and election as Republi- 
can congressmen. 

In the second congressional district, 
Maj. John A. Martin, former congress- 
man and recently a battalion com- 
mander in a Colorado regiment, has 
announced his intention to try con- 
clusions in the primaries with Edward 
Keating, present Democratic represen- 
tative of the second. district. Here, 
also, the issue will be patriotism. Mr. 
Keating opposed the entry of the 
United States into the war, but has 


sided generally with his colleagues.in _ 


the Administration since it began. 


John F. Shafroth, Democrat, United _ 


States Senator, has but one oppon 


‘thus far in his own party in his pur- 


pose of seeking another term in the 
Senate, Dr. R. E. Jones of Ft. Morgan. 
On the Republican side in the senato- 
rial race a lively primary contest is 
promised between Charles W. Water- 
man and Lawrence C. Phipps, both of 
Denver. 

Gov. Julius C. Gunter, Democrat, 
will endeavor to prolong by two years 
his tenure of office. Thomas J. Tynan, 
warden of the state penitentiary and 
former commercial salesman; Judge 
Harry Class of Brighton and Harvey 
Riddell, lawyer of Denver, will dis- 
pute his claims at the primary on the 
grounds that a more vigorous form of 
state leadership is desired. 

Among the Republicans, the guber- 
natorial aspirants thus far entered are 
Allison D. Stocker, Denver  con- 
tractor; Rees D. Rees and William R. 
Eaton, Denver attorneys, and Charles 
A. Ballreich of Pueblo. The chances 
are, therefore, that both the Republi- 
cans and Democrats will go into their 
respective state assemblies in the next 
few weeks with four candidates each 


‘for the gubernatorial nominations. 


On the ways for initiation by the 
people as amendments to the state 
constitution in the November cam- 
paign are proposals for bone-dry 
and 
Petitions are 


civil service reform. 


ation 6f Non-Partisan League inter- 


_providing for the state ownership of 
' coal mines. 


"BEG. U. 3. PAT. ORK.” 


“Csood Sense 


There is a dignity about 
the Coward “Good Sense:’ 
Shoe that gives its wearer 
a sense of satisfaction as well 
as foot comfort. 

The leather of its upper 
is soft, comfortable, con- 
forming. The sole is pliable 
to the motion of each step. 
Its shape is that of the foot 
as nature made the foot. 
Clasping the heel and instep 
gently, “Good Sense”’ gives 
the toes their full rights. 
For men, women and chil- 
dren. Low cut for summer. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262-274 Greewwich St. 
(Near Warren St.) 
New York 
Mail Orders Filled 
Sold here Else 
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IN THE NEWS 


| Justin Allén, who has just 
on 1 the eeecen nomination for 
governorship of Kansas, has been 
ie years the owner of the 
‘a Daily Beacon, in the conduct of 
icy of which he has established 
ep for staunch American- 
Mr. Allen began his career as 
ong the Manhattan (Kan.) Na- 
in 1894, and later owned and 
several daily newspapers in 
er cities of Kansas. He early 
recognized for his brilliant 
licalism and has always. been 
i upon in Kansas as a power to 
; Jered in any fight against the 
‘ying forms of social injustice. A 
e of Pennsylvania, Mr. Allen was 
ted» at Baker. University and 
College, both of them in 
and from the former of them 
received an honorary A. M. 
He is a Methodist and has 
mn always a keen interest in the 
problems of his church ac- 
_ Mr, Allen was for some time 
to Governor Stanley, and is 
ant in France. He is a member 
a number of clubs and the Delta 

| Delta fraternity. 


I. Nelson Gay of Rome, Italy, who 
ed as spokesman for the authors 
f America when their recent gift of 

aratus for Red Cross work, was 
to the army, was born and grew 
> in Newton, Mass. After study at 

e College and Harvard Uni- 

ity he won a fellowship at Har- 
that took him to Europe, and 
he has remained most of the 

, since 1898, Rome having become 

ens home. He has written 
th on modern Italian history and 

s been active in promoting all en- 

o | intended to further adequate 
= emoration of non-Italian au- 
101 ike Shelley arid Keats. Follow- 

_ the earthquakes in Sicily and 

} he gave of his services and 

$ means in organizing reconstruc- 

L work carried on by Americans. 

the war opened he has served 

ami bly in all civilian. labors to 
= the lot of the Italian soldiers 
' eer more tolerable. Formal 
ors have come to him from the 
- and the Italian Governments. 


Sheppard, United States Sen- 
from Texas, who has recently 
nced, on the floor of the Senate, 
"attitude of those senators who 
consistently refused to have the 
‘ ‘suffrage amendment referred 
) the states, has served as a congress- 
an since 1902. It was in this year 
iat Mr. Sheppard was elected to the 
of Representatives to fill out 

e term of his father, John L. Shep- 

d, and after more than 10 years 
ce in this post was similarly 

| to Ts caniote the unexpired term 
t Senator Joseph W. Bailey. Mr. 
i was educated at the Uni- 

‘yy of Texas and the Yale Law 
receiving his A. B. degree from 

Fin to and his LL. M. from 


= 


‘her 


toogg 
aM 
ove ; 


awe will be pamesern | 


, and: for the bill pro- 
| ey ratification of the fed- 
a oy bition amendment by the 
ate Senator Sheppard is a lawyer 
7 _ profession and since 1899 has 
ved as sovereign banker (national 
reasurer) of the Woodmen of the 
‘orld. He is a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity. 
J pane fen. William A. White, C.B., 
M.G.. who is official head of the Brit- 
} and Canadian Recruiting Mission 
a the United States, and whose visit 
to Boston was in connection with the} 
rafting of British subjects into the 
army, will return to the 
front as soon as his duties in 
| onnection are over. He has been 
in the United States since the opening 
tf British and Canadian headquarters 
n this country, and during this time 
| 1 1as visited many cities in the inter- 
sts of recruiting. Brigadier-General 
is a native of London, England, 
Was educated at Tonbridge and 
ye Royal Military College at Sand- 
| paring the years 1899 to 1902, 
le served with the Connaught Rangers 
1 Sc Africa, being mentioned in 
he dispatches several times, and win- 
ng a promotion to major of his bat- 
al He was also awarded the 
_ "s Medal with five clasps, and 
he King’s Medal with two clasps. 
[career in the present war dates 
to 1914, and since that time 
been awarded honors in the 
of Companion of St. Michael 
| St. George. He is an officer of 
fon d’Honneur, and in the early 
wel the\ present year was made 
jer of the Order of the Bath. 


t Wilson, who has recently been 
pinted special justice of the Maine 

Court by Governor Milliken, 
e of Falmouth in that State, 
dts a descendant of pioneers of the 
use Bay Colony, including 
“William Brewster of the May- 
He was graduaed from Bates 
01 at Lewiston in 1892, and later 
mite ed law in Portland, Me., and in 
>t Pa. Upon the comple- 
a of a ‘Special law course at the 
sity of Pennsylvania, he was 
im tted a the bar in 1895. Since 
it time he has practiced in Portland 
he has served as member of 
20n Council, of which he was 
and ‘also as city solicitor. 
he was made Assistant County 
y, and in 1913 was appointed 
Fyene of Maine. Mr. Wil- 
is affliated with several college 
1 organizations, and his 

8 office is in Portland. 


LREKANS AID TO WAR 

to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern Bureau 

E ROCK, Ark.—In a _ review 
activities in Arkansas given 
-by Governor Brough, 
ere announced: War 
$20,500,000. of $35,- 
subscribed within one 
quota was fixed; 59,320 


: und 


rez 


‘Se 
‘e . ' 


yregard of their earning power. 


GENERAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE | 


REAL ESTATE 


superb trees. 


lights; $600. 


houses for sale or to let. 


FRANK A. 


Brookline Houses 


LONGWOOD—Brick mansion of 14 rooms and 4 baths in perfect order; 
stable and garage; ample grounds, etc. 
ABERDEEN—House of 12 rooms and 3 baths, combination stable and 
garage with man’s suite; nearly an acre of land covered with 


BEACON ST.—Cozy house and garage, $1200. 
9 STETSON ST., COOLIDGE CORNER—10-roomed house, stable and 


garage for 3 cars; southwesterly exposure. 
UPLAND ROAD—Modern brick mansion, ball room, stable and garage. 
FISHER HILL—Houses from $12,000 to $65,000—some brand new. 
COUNTRY CLUB DISTRICT—Several estates, $20,000 to $100,000. 
BROOKLINE HILLS—9 rooms and bath; new oak floors and electric 


COOLIDGE CORNER—2 modern houses of 12 rooms, 2 baths each; elec- 
tric light and combination hot-water and hot-air heat, hardwood 
' floors, etc., to let $900. For sale $9000. 


HIGHLAND ROAD—New brick house; 
$4500, on easy terms or would rent at $35 per month. 


Besides the above we have details of many other desirable Brookline 


1315 Beacon Street, Coolidge Corner 
Telephone Brookline 1750 


A bargain for cash. 


6 rooms, bath and laundry; 


RUSSELL 


FOR SALE—A fine country residence with all 
modern improvements; an old-fashioned house 
remodeled, nine rooms and bath; city water, 
steam heat, hardwood floors, 5 fireplaces, large 
porches, beautiful shade trees; R. F. D. by the 
door, telephone: situated near a beautiful lake 
with boating and bathing; 3 small greenhouses 
for raising vegetables and bedding plants: all 
stocked; barn 30x40, hen house for 1000 hens; 
corn house, workshop and out building; 40 
acres of smooth land and 15 acres of cedar 
swamp and about 200 ends of wood stock and 
tools: will be sold reasonable. Address T 49, 
Monitor Office, Boston. 


FOR SALE or exchange for city property, 
“Taurel Crest,’’ Rutland, Mass., containing 70 
acres cleared and wood land; house, 2 cottages, 
dormitory, barns; all furnished; located in great 
pine grove on hill; borders Mirror Take; suitable 
for farm, colony” home; near station; a bar- 
_. Full particulars, terms, etc., H. E. WADE, 

Devonshire St., Boston 


FOR SALE—A 280-acre stock and grain farm 
in Lawrence County, Indiana; there is 100 
acres in timber, 100 acres in meadow pastures, 
35 acres in wheat, 45 acres in oats and corn; 
price $35.00 an acre. Write to MRS. JULIA 
K. WATERS, 124 West Thirty-Third St., In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 
Eastern Shore of Maryland 


FOR SALE—Forty-acre farm, ideal location 
for home, 50 miles r aail artesi eight- ov oe 
outbuildings, spring = artesian water, var 
fruit trees: $2700 ca MRS. JULIA MEZICK, 
5463 Delmar Blvd., — " Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Riverside 


Six > lots, 50x150 i. the Linwood tract; all 
improvements; price, 3 at $450 each, 3 at $500 
a. For information address EDW. HOYKEN- 
DO 1813 Middleton Place, Los Angeles, 


ae AR 


FOR SALE—LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Two lots 
on Tookout Mountain, one 50x100 ft., and one 
833x117 ft.: water rights, beautiful view, ~~ 
able for a mountain home. Price reas. Add.S8S 
D., 1115 Story Biden Lee Angeles, Cal 64020. 

FOR SALE—RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 

Modern 6-room bungalow, with: ——, oo 
ment, and garage; lot 60x150: iE 
terms. Address FEDWARD HOYKE DORE 
1812 Middleton Place, Los Angeles, California. 


FOR SALB—POMONA, CAL.—Small orange 
grove, one and a half acres; six-room house; 
barn; other small buildings; family orchard; 
eg moni aying good income, A. W. STREIT, 

ond at, Pomona, Cal. 


apse gy MAS 
sant excellent Plambi f 


Strect, Wellesley. 


HAND in N. Oalifornia, zing, gree rans 
fruits, walnuts, abund. of water; timber, BE. F. 
J. Ottarson, Fall River Mills, Shasta Co., Cal. 


.—12-room house “(for 
two bathrooms, land 


FOR SALE 
100 Acre Clear Orange Ranch 


in best section of Tulare County, California, 
near Porterville (55 acres bearing good crop 
now on trees); 72 acres in Navels and Valencias 
and 5 acres of lemons, 5 acres olives; 12 large 
avocados, 18 acres hay land: near we eee 
and new cement county highway, 1 mile from 
town; equipped with every farming necessity, 
including new $1200 tractor, Ford auto, fore- 
man’s house, barns, wagons, teams, two cows, 
2500 picking boxes, etc. Has well 500 feet deep 
and abundant water, electric power; grove 
cement piped, underground; ranch is bordered 
with olives, drives bordered with pampas grass 
and oleanders; beautifil view of mountains; is 
high grade show place; land lies high, elevation 
over 500 feet; grove is in fine condition; price 
$75,000 clear; will.take good income property for 
part: long time on balance, at 6% interest, 
payable annually; reasonable amount of money; 
we invite fullest investigation. For full par- 
ticnlars address M. M. GRIGG, with THOS. D. 
CAMPBELL & CO., Washington Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


One of the Oldest Agencies in America 


? 294 WASHINGTON ST. 
CHAPIN’S A COsTON 
FRUIT AND DAIRY FARM, 125 acres, in 
apple belt, 32 miles from Boston; 1 mile from 
station; 3650 young and thrifty trees now yield- 
ing 500 barrels, orchard has great future, cut 
100 tons hay, keep 35 head and 5 horses; house 
14 rooms, modern conveniences, sets back 100 
feet with shade trees; barn 100x50, painted to 


.match house, 46 stalls, root cellar for 3000 bu., 


dairy with equipment, 100-ton silo, piggery for 
200, hennery, etc., —— repair, insured $8000, 
price $10,000; $1500 cash 


FOR SALE— a California 


One of the finest homes in the best location in 
Southern California; consists of 12 rooms, 3 
baths, 2 sleeping porches, maid’sS-dining room, 
garage, beautiful grounds: circumstances make 
it possible to offer this beautiful home for sale 
for the first time; rare opportunity to serure a 
beautifal, up-to-date, modern home, Address 
H. H. P., 1115 Story Bldg., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, care The Christian ‘Science Monitor. 


FOR LEASE 


Handsome store room in new modern business 
block will be ready Aug. 15; an opportunity to 
get one of the best locations in a good city in 
northwest Missouri; Woolworth’s 10c store is on 
one side of this room and the largest retail busi- 
ness in the city is on the other side; come and 
see this splendid opportunity. MRS. 3 MICHAN, 
219 West Second » Maryville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Frankfort,Ill:, 28 miles 8. Ww. o 
Chicago on the R. L., 220-acre farm, well im- 
proved; reas. terms. Fred Scheer, Mokena, Ill. 


BY OTHER EDITORS 


Mr. Hoover’s Message 
NEW HAVEN REGISTER — Let 
there be no misconstruction of Mr. 
Hoover’s release from the self-im- 


posed food pledge. That release ap- 
plies only to those who agreed to ab- 
stain from the use of wheat until the 
new harvest should begin to be avail- 
able. For the most part those who 
made this pledge were large consum- 
ers, such as hotels, public eating 
places and clubs. These are released 
from their pledge, for since the- first 
of July 29,000,000 bushels of wheat 
from the new harvest have come into 
the principal marketing places. Ina 
single week the “visible supply” has 
trebled, and so the pledge patrioti- 
cally undertaken is automatically ful- 
filled. But this increase in supply 
does not affect regulations concerning 
the use of substitutes, and the sale of 
such substitutes with sales of wheat. 
The “Victory Bread” which may con- 
tain up to 80 per cent of wheat is still 
the limit. Mr. Hoover’s telegram 
does not permit the householder to 
discard the rules and regulations she 
undertook to observe when she placed 
the pledge card in the front window 
last summer. The situation is im- 
proved, greatly improved, but the 
“law” on restriction in the use of 
wheat is not yet “off.” 


A Sign of the Times 


BOSTON HERALD AND JOURNAL 
—Mr. William G. McAdoo, as autocrat 
of the American railroad system, has 
started the construction of a railroad 
to connect the mineral section of Jack- 
son, N. C., with other important roads. 
He is buying the rails out of the “re- 
volving fund.” It is needless to add 
that war exigencies furnish the osten- 
sible justification of the enterprise. 
But the North Carolinians are taking 
it up in the right spirit. They have 
long wanted an extension of the Sea- 
board Air Line in the Asheville re- 
gion. Private enterprise has not been 
able to “see it.” But times have 
changed, and the local press now pro- 
claims that such an extension would 
form one of the great benefits which 
particularly a state like North Caro- 
lina should reasonably expect from 
a permanent ownership of the 
railroads by the federal government. 
We have had dredged rivers and har- 
bors on this basis, and have scattered 
buildings all over the country, in woud 
The 
North Carolinians are right. We shall 
build railroads in the same way. We 
are only at the threshold now. 


War Industries Needed for West 


KANSAS CITY STAR—When war 
becomes a nation’s chief industry it is 
highly important that the work be dis- 
tributed as widely and fairly as pos- 
sible. Otherwise the section in which 
war industries are concentrated is 


APARTMENTS AND HOUSES TO LET 


20 Charlesgate 
West 


On Commonwealth Ave. 


to Fenway 
Subway Car to Kenmore Station 
Telephone Back Bay 7000. 


Transient or Permanent 


TWO FLOORS EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN. 


Desirable rooms, suites, modern apartments, 
$1 to $3 a day; $5 to $20 a week. Cafe, home 
cooking, a la carte; sepeeaea a prices; references 
xiven and required. 


RANDOLPH HALL, 9 Norwey—Large alcove 
room with kitchenette and bath, gas range and 
electric stove, refrigerator, etc. Apply to Janitor. 


Entrance 


FOR SALE 
%-TON Stewart truck in perfect running or- 
der; one extra wheel; four new tires; one 
spere; will be sold at a bargain. a * 
— & CO., 539 Bellevue, 


Lincoln Ave., 


Si PIECES OF RARE ANTIQUE 
FURNITURE- omen netente from Boston estates 
McCARTHY, 30. Hollis St. 


MFGS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


DESIRE CONNECTION with manufacturer of of 
merchandise of unquestionable quality—men’s 
or women's lines—for Pacific Northwest ter- 
ritory. Permanent Seattle office. Commission 
basis. Monitor Office, 619 Joshua Green Bidg., 
Seattle, — Wash. 


WE ARE ready to take hold and handle large 
mill production of textile or ready-to-wear goods 
in New England states: commission basis or 
suitable terms: business references. Addreg 
C 38. Monitor Office, Boston. 


likely to become congested,.and to ab- 
sorb a good share of the productive 
labor supply of the country, while 
other regions may suffer severely. It 
is more than a war problem, for the 
redistribution of the labor supply after 
the war will be a difficult matter. That 
is why it is so important for the South- 
west to organize its industries for war 
work. Nobody can visit Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Buffalo, without being 
impressed with the enormous growth 
of those and other eastern cities from 
war industries. This growth is drain- 
ing population from the West. Sucha 
condition is not,wholesome. To some 
degree the situation is inevitable 
through the coming together in the 
East of steel and coal. But there is 
a chance for other war manufactur- 
ing in the prairie states. A concerted 
and intelligently directed effort of 
business men at this time will be of 
very great advantage to this part of 
the country for many years to come. 


CURRICULUM AT WILLIAMS 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield, president of Williams Col- 
lege, on Friday announced plans for a 
change in the curriculum to put the 
undergraduates in special training for 
war service. The course of studies 
has been modified to meet the govern- 
ment’s plans, he said, and special 
courses will be designed.to increase 
the scope of military instruction along 
the lines proposed from Washington 
for the members of the student’s army 


training corps, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


St. James Hat Shop 


237 Huntington Avenue 
Display of 
SMART MILLINERY 
LENA C, EARLE 


CARPET CLEANING 


Naphtha Cleansing, Vacuum Cleaning 


ADAMS & SWETT CLEANSING CO. 
130 Kemble Street, Roxbury, Mass. 
Tel. Rox. 1071 


LEWANDOS 


CLEANERS—DYERS—LAUNDERERS 
17 Temple Place 284 Boylston Street 
79 Summer St., opposite Otis St. 
248 Huntington Avenue Phone B. B. 3900 
29 State St., near Devonshire St. 


MISS B, W. LOGAN 
SPENCER CORSETS 


A special design for each customer 
462 Boylston Street, Room 210, Boston 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL 
CORSET MAKER 
FIGURE MOULDING 
29 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
WILLIAM R, HAND, 44 La Grange St., Boston 
Straw and Panama hats bleached and re- 
trimmed. Soft, stiff, silk and opera hats cleaned 
and repaired. Bands and bindings all widths 

and shapes put on while you wait. 


COWEN’S WOMEN’S SHOP, 156 Mass. Ave., 
Boston—Waists, Kayser silk underwear, hosiery, 
gloves. kimonos. purses and Ivy corsets. 


MISS EK. NURENBERG 


DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 
Cash Paid for Old Gold and Precious 
Stones 
Repairing—Remounting 
125 Tremont St., opp. Park St. Church, Boston 


WILLIAM E. TAYLOR 


Jewelry and Silverware Repaired 


Emblem Jewelry—Appraising 
& Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


Florist MODERATE 


PRICES 
COMLEY, 6 Park St. 


Tels. _Haymarket 64 and 96. Lexington 64-W. 


FLOWERS for, all occasions 


1314 A ng Street. a ROOKLINE 


Coolidge Corner Garage 
39 Marion St. Tel. Brookline 1384, 22822. 
HENRY ©. BELL, New Prop., 
wants this garage to be known as ‘Not the 
lowest for rates,’’ but ‘‘The best for Service.’’ 
I solicit the care of your cars or your renting 
for touring or shopping; best of cars; ex- 

perienced drivers. 


MOORE-BLADES 


(Incorporated) 
Designers and Builders—Highest Quality 


AUTOMOBILE BODIES 


PAINTING AND TRIMMING 
53-55 Stanhope Street, Boston—-Phone B. B, 6830 


DETROIT ELECTRICS 


All makes Electric Automobiles and Storage 
batteries repaired by experts. 


E. Y. STIMPSON 


530 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. B. B. 8823. 


FARNHAM GARAGE 


115 Dummer St. and 912 Commonwealth Ave. 

Tel. Brookline 3223. BROOKLINE, MASS, 

Pierce Arrow Touring Cars and Limousines for 
Rent by the Hour, Day or _Week. 


BOOKS, Old and New 
Subscriptions Taken to All 
Leading Foreign Periodicals - ...- 


We purchase complete libraries of any size, 
for cash, from any part of the world. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

SMITH & McCANCE 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS 


2 Park Street, Boston 
Phone your orders. Haymarket 413. 


BIBLES 


Largest assortment, lowest prices; various ver- 
sions, languages and bindings. Send for Cata- 
logue S. 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 

Mail Address 12 Bosworth St. 


BOOKBINDING 


MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED 


WM. S. LOCKE 
26 DOCK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


DUDLEY & HODGE 
BOOK BINDERS 
Edition and Miscellaneous 
299 Washington Street, Boston, 
Tel. Main 2907 


FURNITURE 


Macey Bookcases and Library Furniture 


MACEY-STETSON-MORRIS CO. 


7 Arch Street, Boston 


WILD & STEVENS, INC. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
5 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass, 
DICKINSON ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 
(American Typefounders Co.) 
ELECTROTYPERS 
270 Congress Street, Boston. _—Tel. Main 238. 
FRANKLIN ENGRAVING CO. 
Designers, Retouchers, Photo and Wood 
Engravers 
11 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Back Bay 2200 Estab. 1890 


Rubber Stamps and Stencils 


DIMOND-UNION STAMP WORKS 
175 Washington St., Boston Tel. Main 71388 
Send : for catalog. 


Tileston & Hollingsworth Company 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
49 wos eon Boston, Mass. 
1. ain 5170 


Proprietor 
L. H. Farnham 


Mass. 


ROOMS AND BOARD AND ROOMS 


BEACON " STREET, 1410- 1412, The "Lawrence. 
Coolidge Corner, Brookline—Attractively fur- 
nished large and small rooms, single or en suite, 
with board: con. hot water; large tower room, 
seven windows; running water; secund floor; 
permanent or transient, Tel. Brookline 52905. 


ST. BOTOLPH ST., 198, Boston, Suite 1— 
Attractive, well furnished room with three 
windows in small harmonious family: steam 
heat, continuous hot water; phone; near Hunt- 
ington aud Massachusetts avenues. 


HUNTINGTON AVE., 142, The Lyford— 
Pleasant homelike rooms to rent by day or 
week: modern conveniences. Tel. B. B. 51906. 


WINTHROP BEACH, 10 Harbor View Ave.— 
Furn. rooms to business people; sightly; near 
beach, cars; ref. Phone 616-M Winthrop. 


GAINSBOROUGH ST.,, 108—Attractively fur- 
nished three-room suite and other nice rooms; 
all improvements. HOLBROOK. 


LARGE ROOM with bath to sublet 38 months 
or less; walking distance from shopping district. 
R 88, Monitor ‘ffice,, Boston. 

ST. STEPHEN S8ST., 68—Newly furnished 
rooms, all modern conveniences. Tel. Back Bay 
4309-W. MES. JONES. 


_ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE SERVICES » 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


{THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, 
The Mother Church, Falmouth, Norway and St. 
Paul Sts., Boston, Mass. Sunday service at 
10:45 a. m. Subject for The Mother Church 
and all its branch organizations: ‘‘Spirit.’’ 
Sunday school in The Mother Church at 10:45. 
—— meeting every Wednesday evening 
at 7%: 


_BROOKLINE, MASS. 
LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
1310 Beacon Street Phone Brookline 5030 


Use BURRILL’S 
Tooth Paste 


ial Highly efficient and. 
economical. Cleans. 
and polishes the teeth | 
and gold work. None 
but the best materials 
used. If you have never 
tried it, you should. 
‘Endorsed by Dentists. 


Burrill’s 
Tooth Powder 


No Tooth Powder goes 
farther or affords 
more pleasing results. , 
AS mygh - Tooth Pow- | 
der goodness as you 
have ever known be- 
fore. Pleasing, deli- 


a en" 


115 
So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


To fully appreciate the quality of the 


urniture and Ru 


on display, we invite your inspection. 
Our salesmen will gladly escort and assist you 
in making comparisons. 


We guarantee the home-furnishings we sell, 
and our prices are as low as possible consistent 
with such quality. 


115 
So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


cate flavor. 


For Sale Everywhere 25 Cents 


N. E. LABORATORY COMPANY 
LYNN, MASS. 


C. H. HANSON & SON 
5959 CHICAGO AVENUE TEL. AUS. 476 


- Sells REAL ESTATE, makes and sells FIRST 
MORTG GE LOANS, places INSURANCE, does 
— and NOTARY PUBLIC work. TRY 


Our Forty 
Roofing 


OTTO F. HAHN . 


Painting, Decorating and Paperhanging 
Paints, Glass and Wall Paper 
123@ Clybourn Avenue. CHICAGO 
Telephone Diversey 


Sf Experts 


are prepared to furnish or repair promptly 


GROCERIES AND MEATS 


Suehlsen’s Market House 


38711 N. HALSTED. Tel. L. V. 1095 CHICAGO. 


Copper Roofs 


or roofs of slate, gravel or 
Any Fireproof Material 


KRUEGE TAILOR 


AND CLEANER 
6248 Ellis Ave. 
Phene Hyde Park 7197 


For ideas and estimates phone our 
Roofing Department, Haymarket 2152. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
63-75 Pitts St., Boston, Mass. 


el 


Established 1836 Incorporated 1894 
Telephone Beach 162 


ous FARQUILAR’S sox 


Roofers and Metal Workers 
Slate, Gravel and Metal Roofing 
Gutters, Conductors and Skylights 

Special attention given to repairs of all kinds 

of roofing. 


Office, 20 East St., Boston, Mass. 


HELP WANTED—MALE __ 


BOY WANTED at mtn. resort hotel; willing 
worker, good character and refs. covering hon- 
esty, ability, character; $35 per mo, and bonus 
at end of season, Oct. 14th; railroad fare paid 
home; salary includes beard and room, work con- 
sists of making ice cream, running fires, = 
Address HOTEL AL PINE, No. Woodstock, N. H. 


BOY living in or near New York, for general 
office work in mercantile concern; excellent 
opportunity to learn a business and advance; 
9.00 to start; ap by letter. : 

21 Kast Foetleth Street, New York 


Monitor, 
City. 


WANTED by Oct. Ist, a good man for shoe 
repairing; must have experience in operating 
Goodyear machine. ROBERT DANIEL, 1200 
Ave. -K, Miami, Fla. 


WANTED—Man for ering Se Coneetepeat i ex- 
empt from draft preferred RTS FOR- 
WARDING COMMITTEE, 708 Naor St., Boston 


WANTED—Gardener and neneemene, over aratt 
age..in Kenilworth,-Chicago. suburb; $85. m 
near id. S88, Monitor, Gas Bidg.. ghcsae 

ANTED—Man as salesman in firs 


siteion furnishing store. See MR. STREETER. 
709 Boylston St., corner Exeter St., Boston. _ 


WANTED—Experienced leather belt salesman. 
YOUNG, Innerduck Leather Belting Co., 416 W. 
Grand Ave. -, Chicago. 


WANTED—Bright boy who desires to learn 
vulcanizing. 1101 Seuth Hill Street, 
Angeles, Cal. 


HELP W ANTED—FEMALE 


VICTORY —1. IBERTY AND EXPEDITION- 
ARY SEALS—for letters here and ‘‘over there’’; 
wonderful seller; $1.50 outfit sells for $4.00; 
ladies wanted everywhere to sell; no experience 
necessary; investigate today; samples 10c. L. 8. 
RILEY, 78 Portiand St., Boston. 


WANTED Sept. 1, general houseworker for 
small house, 1 hr. min. from N, -; also 
mother’s helper for two boys attending school, 
and baby; good home and good salaries for 
right persons; must be well recommended. Write 
MRS. L. CHAPIN, *‘Applefield,’’ "* Ipswich, _ Mass. 


WANTED—A_ working housekeeper or very 
capable general maid for 8, sometimes 4 adults; 
best wages. Address Box 104, Arlington, Mass., 
or telephone Arlington 420. 


WANTED in New Rochelle, N. Y., two maids, 
Protestants, to do housework in family of four 
adults. M 69, Moniter, 21 E. 40th St., New 
York City. 


WANTED—Bright girls for record stock room. 
Wholesale talking machine house, New York 
City. P 39, Monitor, 21 EB. 40th St., N. Y. City. 


WANTED—Working housekeeper, to live with 
lady in her own home in Boston suburb; no 
washing. Address N 34, Monitor Office, Boston. 


MAID to do general housework. Apply 118 
Mowbray Place, Kew Gardens, Iong Island, 
New York. Tel. _ Richmond Hill 5024. 


WANTED—Lady as telephone order clerk. 
wholesale house, New York City. Q 89, Monitor, 
21 East 40th St., New York City. 


GIRLS for clerical and bookkeeping position. 
Address K, Monitor office, 1414 Keenan Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WAN TED—MALE 


INTEI LLIGENT, energetic, married man, ex- 
empt from draft, wants position; any mercantile 
capacity, or crew managing; has auto; excel- 
lent references; requires salary commensurate 
with present conditions. Address V, P., 1115 
Story Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EXPERIENCED SOCIAL WORKER desire di- 
rection of municipal recreation system play- 
grounds, social centers, etc.; western U. 8S. pref. 
References, experience and training Al. Don- 
ald V. Mitchell, 2719 Walnut Av., Seattle, Wash. 


CAPABLE man with exp. as treasurer: also 
auditing, banking, finapcing, organizing and sales 
management, desires n@éw. connection: excel. refs. 
Ad. W. W. H., 103 Lancaster Av., Buffalo, N.Y. 


SITUATIONS Ss WANTED—FEMALE 
REFINED» “WOMAN penne position as ale 
rector of athletics in private school or as compan- 
fon to girl or woman; capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility; 14 years’ expertence with young 
ladies; will go anywhere; highest references. 
Address T 47, Monitor Office, Boston. 


GOVERNESS or companion, experienced: 
speaking French and English; last position 3 
years in Japan as governess; New York refer- 
ences given. HELEN MADDISON, care Mrs. 
McGinty, 34 W. Gist St., New } York aR Se 


FRENCH nursery governess with excellent 
Boston references, occupied same position 14 
years, desires new situation in city or country. 
Add. 98 Appleton St., Boston. Tel. B. B. ‘7792-R. 


HOUSE MOTHER ‘ie school for girls desires 
position, or attendant companion, managing 
housekeeper; free Sept. ; best references. 
Fr. M 30 Russell 5t., _Arlington, Mass, 


EXPERIENCED stenographer with initiative 
and executive ability desires permanent position. 
Address L. G., Box 10, ist Nat. Bank Bidg., 
San Francisco, "Cal. 


STENOGRAPHER, with five years’ experience, 
desires position where ability and accuracy will 
be of value. MRS. M. S. W., 1115 Story Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


ENGLISH lady desires position as social sec- 
retary, chaperon or companion. ALICE Mc- 
COMBE, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPH operator desires position, also 
an eupermness teacher; would go = of town. 
Address Q 32, Monitor Office, 


CAPABLE, refined woman desires apie ape 
housekeeper in small family; references. N 31. 
Monitor Office, 


. N., 


Searsdale Avenue, 


Cleaning and Dyeing 
DAVID WEBER 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
Phone Douglas 524 


PHILADELPHIA 


WELL FURNISHER rooms, weed table board, 
home comforts. S. E., cor. 42nd and Pine Sts., 
Philadelphia. 15 min. from Broad St. S'tation. 


. x reer CITY 


HOISTING 

LIFT VAN 
ON ely 
STEAME 


New 
Fireproof 
Storage 


wR Me ee a 
"F5) wasres om See 


iS For Householé 
aot o es ie 
N% ean. ara 
ea Locked Boome 
pager ac eal 
248, 250, 252 West 65th St. 
FOREIGN AND INLAND REMOVAL 
of HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


BOWLING GREEN STORAGE & VAN CO 
18 Broadway, New York. 


. —r MATTHAEI 


. MODISTE 


836 ‘West 95th Street, NEW YORE 
Telephone Riverside 3192 


ALICE H. CHASE 


Importer and Designer Ladies’ Hats 
2701 Broadway, N. W. Cor. 103d St. 
Broadway Subway Station. Tel. Academy 1298. 


Reliable Baggage 
Try Brodil’s Luggage Shop who guarantee 
everything they sell—special values in long 
life aren Trunks—fn : ee ae _— 00. 
Catalogue of quality lu 
BRODIL’S L GAGE 8 OP “325 Fifth Av. W. ¥. 


~ USE a bigh grade medium price tire; Cen- 

tury Plainfield tires are fully guaranteed for 

ruunivg miles; direct factory representa- 

tive for New York State. SERVICE TIRE & 

KUBBER COMPANY, J. C. Schmidt, 2322 Brvad- 

way, N. Y. City. Phone 8972 Schuyler. Brancs 
281 Fordham Road. 


BRINTON C. BEL 


REAL ESTAT 
2594 Greeley 47 W. 34th at... WN. XZ. O. 


WEST END AVE., 700—Corner 94th St., large 
front rooms, lavatory, piano, shower, convenient 
garage, subway, surface, bus line, restaurants, 
theaters. Riverside 9845. BRITTEN. 

ROOM wanted with Protestant family, on or 
near Riverside Drive, or suburb of equivalent 


attractiveness. Address SGT. MONRO, Box 
ie ee C. A., New York. 


ROOMS—Fine locality; all modern con- 
veniences; reasonable; a home. The Braender, 
418 Central Park West. CARTER. 


—_ 


and in ae select neighborhood. 


comfortable 
New York City. 


26 Weat 91st St., 


LARGB and small rooms in private residence; | 
_—Rooms and table guests 


Savings 
Depositors 


in this bank are af- 
forded the same se- 
curity and service as 
the depositors of 
large sums in our 
Commercial Depart- 
ment. 

We invite your ac- 
count whether it is 
$1.00 or $1,000.00. 


Savings deposited on or before 
Aug. 12th draw interest at 3% 
from Aug. 1. 


The National 
City Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN 
President 7 
‘ Southeast Corner 
Dearborn and Monroe Sts. 
(Ground Floor) 


Open Mondays, 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


LARGE ROOM or suite for one or more 
ladies in desirable apt. north end of Lincoln 
Park, east of Broadway; strictly private; very 
quiet. P 15, pe onet Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—AIl or ie Dare, of. 100x178 ft. on 
Irving Pk. Blvd. Tr Gn B 4. Inguire 
M.. C, PAIGE, 51l Peoples 


FOR RENT—Practitioner’s: office tn loop dis- 
trict mornings: also evenings to gentleman. 
Address M 30, Monitor, Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


TWO ltadies will rent part of pleasant furn- 
ished apt.; eithér front suite or kitchen, dining- 
room and 2 bedrooms. Tel. Lake View 7194. 


ADAMS ST... W., 3829. 2nd Flat—Cozy front 
room with closet: private family: near Garfield 
Park: good transportation. Tel. Kedzie 7012. 


FOR RENT—Practitioner’s office, attractively 
furnished, part time: also evenings. Room 610, 
1 KE. Madison St. Tel. Central 6489. 


No. 8 


MT. VERNON, N. Y. 


ee ~ 


BEN’S MARKET 


HIGH GRADE MEATS AND POULTRY 


Telephone orders given special attention. 
103 So. 4th Ave. Tel. 56 and 1133 


CHARLES PEYSER 
Furrier 


55 So. Fourth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Telephone 1477 


WEST SECOND ST., 66. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
oeee accommodated in 


desirable home. Tel. 


_FAR ROCKAWAY, N. Y. 


a _—~. a 


| THE STORE THAT GIVES “TRUE VALUES] 


NEBENZAMLS 


DRY GOODS 


FAR ROCKAWAY Agent for 
QUEEN QUALITY SHOES 


A. J, TANOUS 


IMPORTER OF REAL LACES 
1082 Central Avenue. Tel. Far Rock. 2392 


20th Century Grocer 


HARRY PFEFFER 
GROCERIES—DFELICATESSEN 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Avenue- Tel. Far Rock. 1300-1301 

FRENCH 
ICE CREAM 


Central 
Maillard’s Chocolates 
291 Central Avrenne 


4. Tel. 25 Far R’away 
Beermann’s Market, Inc. 


High Grade Meats, Poultry and Provisions 
Central Ave. Phone Far Rockaway 328. 


FULTON FISH MARKET 


BH. PASCAL, Proprietor 
58 White Street Tel. Far 


S. ALSBERG 


CLOTHING and FURNISHINGS 
for Men and Boys 
Ave. Tel. Far Rockaway 106-W 


FRANK C. WEBSTER 


FINE STATIONERY AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Eastman Films 
Opposite Columbia Theater. Tel. Far Rock. 918 


Rock. 3193 


Central 


ICE 


JAMES L. ABRAMS 
333 Central Ave. Tel. 291-J Far Rockaway 


A. H. BROWER 
THE SHOE STORE OF THE ROCKAWAYS 
254 awe Ave. Tel. 845 Far Rock. _ 


Far Rockaway Journal 
JOB PRINTING 


PRACTICAL attendant; adalt or child; 
& BAILEY 


JUNGMAN SIGNS 


. Sr ae - 2d, 
wa. 


Far Reckaway. Tel 201 W. Far Reck. 


INTERIOR DECORATIING of the better sect 
Household Dry Goods Moderately Priced 
Central Ave., Far Rockaway Tel. 127 


JOHN H. POLEY 


DECORATING AND PAINTING 
Central Ave. Telephone 584 Far Roc. 


THOMAS P. ROGAN 


DECORATING AND PAINTING 
370 Central Avenue. Tel. 1268 Far 


Rock. 


Mulry Hardware Company 
GODSCHALK, Manager 

endive Housefurnishings Paints 

RIGHT Goods—RIGHT Prices—RIGHT Service 
CONVINCE YOURSELF 

CENTRAL AVE. ___ Tel. War Rockaway 414-415 


D. NACHT 


UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Central Ave. Phone: Var Rockaway 3054 __ 


BANK of LONG ISLAND 
Resources $15,000,000 


Accounts Solicited 


PHILIP P. SCOTT 


Plumbing and Heating Contractor 
Far Rockaway. N. Y. Telephone 873 


FOR FRESH FLOWERS 


BERGMAN 


Central Avenue. Tel. Far Rock. 643. _ 


SYLVAIN BLUM 


Repairing and Pressing, Cleanser and Dyer 
261 Central Ave. Tel. 833 Far Rock. 


MAX BORCHAMDT _ 


Carpenter and Builder 
Joha Street Tel. Far Rockaway 92 


GREENBERG gtris. 


Repairing and pressing. Cleanser and Dyer. 
| 1940 Cornaga- Ave. Phone: Far Rock. 737 


—_ 
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MUSIC OF 


THE 


WORLD 


A WRITING IN 
“GREAT BRITAIN 


of Serious Music 
1a Pointed to in Sullivan’s 
nhoe” and Recent Works 


correspondent of The Christian 
_ Science Monitor 

DON, England—Noting that 
in English during the past 
@ years has rapidly developed 
© something like a national institu- 
or , the musical critic of The Eve- 
ing News asks the question, Why is 
e no school of British operas to 
e their place in repertory beside 
e French, Italian, Russian and Ger- 
: ar works? He observes that during 
e last 20 years or so quite a large 
ber of operas by native compos- 
8 have been produced; and writing 
rom memory, hée recalls the follow- 
1g composers’ names in this connec- 
ion, some of them having had as 
lany as two or three works per- 
2d: Mackenzie, Cowen, Stanford, 
, Thomas, Sullivan, Hamish 
inn, Ethel Smyth, Delius, Clut- 
Holbrooke, Gatty, Naylor, Her- 
Lohr, Liza Lehmann, Vincent 
3, Colin McAlpin, Alick Mc- 
James Lyon and Napier Miles. 
of these operas,’ says this 
iriter, “had repeated performances; 
no ny cases no expense was spared 
awe inting, and every possible pre- 
mir advertisement was secured. 
t none of them have survived! Can 
r musicians declare that this long, 
lancholy procession of failures was 
» to any other cause than that of 
jical defect in the works them- 
ss?” This and other questions 
alled forth a reply from one of the 
2mposers named, and it may be in- 
resting to interpolate the answers 

etween the queries of the critic. 
‘Mr. Joseph Holbrooke, for it is he, 
aakes the point that all British enter- 
i in opera is a private venture 
it government support. “Hence, 
| 1d a work fail to please any of 
\ e gentlemen with means who pro- 


foreign operas here year after. 


r, that work will never be heard.” 
> reviews the history of “Faust,” 
rmen,” Tannhaiiser,” “Lohengrin,” 

Cc. Though these ~great favorites 
w draw, yet on their first appear- 

they received treatment identi- 

] with the works written today. They 

ad to be produced again and again 

2 fo: the public was willing to sup- 
them. 

The critic thinks that British com- 
ers have not yet realized that 
ra is the most highly specialized 

n of composition, requiring special- 

d study. To be a composer of fine 
nphonies or oratorios is not in the 
it useful; operatic music is entirely 

nt from concert music. Italian 

t music, for instance, may al- 

red said to smell] of the theater, 

ereas the British opera one hears, 
only of the concert room. 

ati composers, too, usually get 

id of “an impossible undramatic 

jretto, one that almost any experi- 

iced artist in a provincial opera com- 

ny could tell at a glance to be quite 
asi itable and ineffective.” 

r. Holbrooke’s reply is in effect to 

the impossible character of the 

ret 9, and to indicate that native 

eras have too often been produced 

it adequate preparation. He 

t this state of things with the 

. lavished upon the production of 

and comedies of the present 

“No opera,” says Mr. Holbrooke, 

its salt would draw like the 

and comedies repeatedly put 

the public regardless of ex- 

mse, and which are mostly devoid of 

i tic interest in any direction what- 


critic speaks of Sullivan’s 

rand opera, “Ivanhoe,” as his only 
ul) ure, while Mr. Holbrocke replies 
t this work did draw for some crn- 
erable time. In this statement, the 
is undoubtedly rignt, for “Ivan- 
ran for more than 100 nights. 

t its success cannot be compared in 
y way with the triumph of Sulli- 
, a light operas, which have been 
again and again and played 

out thé provinces. It may, 

ore, prove useful to this discus- 

to inquire a little more closely 

© the reasons which brought the 
n t so whole-heartedly to the side 
1 by Jury,” “The Mikado,” 
jlanthe,” “The Yeoman of the 
lard” and others of the same series. 
1ese light operas grew naturally out 
oy potaes of entertainment that had 
: found favor with playgoers. 
r-Maitland says: “It was in the 

; that the great rage for Offen- 

p music began, both in Paris and 
London, and its great success was 
ira sed by the fact that while the 
rali ts shook their heads over the 
etti, the musical pundits disap- 
of the composer’s frank indif- 

to the laws of style and to 

} artistic conventions of the time.” 
p by step, however, the conclusion 
; reached that light and amusing 
i need not be associated with 
" desirable elements of Offenbach 
§ lis school. Sullivan was a con- 
adherent of this idea, and in 

ox and Cox” and “The Contra- 
: ‘ ‘a” he collaborated with Frank 
nd to produce comic opera of a 
_Aristophanic humor. It was not 
_ 1871, however, that Gilbert’s 
first appeared as Sullivan’s li- 
in “Thespis,” given at the 

y Theater. In their next produc- 
yatrial by Jury,” there was 

i so complete a unison of com- 
librettist that, in the words 
Times, “It seems, as in the 
| Wagnerian operas, as though 
a om had proceeded simul- 
one and the same 

rate interesting fact should 

: i, that the words and mu- 

> written, and all. the rehears- 
Within the space of 


“ 


Tyre 


could be anticipated, there was much 


ter operas in which Gilbert and Sulli- 
van were associated. As regards the 
share in the production taken by the 
composer, he himself has left on rec- 
ord his method of work from the time 
that he jotted down the melodies, 
which he called sketches, until the 
completion of the rehearsals. “When 
‘the sketch’ is completed, which means 
writing, rewriting and alterations of 
every description, the work is drawn 
out in so-called skeleton score, that is, 
with all the vocal parts,. rests for 
symphonies, etc., completed, but with- 
‘out a note of accompaniment or in- 
strumental work of any kind, although, 
naturally, I have all that in my mind. 
Then the voice parts are written out 
by the copyist, and the rehearsals be- 
gin. On these occasions I vamp an 
accompaniment, or, in my absence, the 
accompanist of the theater doesso. It 
is not until the music has been thor- 
oughly learnt, and the rehearsals on 
the stage, with the necessary action 
and business, are well advanced, that 
I begin orchestration. As soon as the 
orchestration is finished, the band 
parts are copied, two or three rehears- 
als of the orchestra only are held, 
then the orchestra and the voites to- 
gether, without any stage business or 
action; and finally, three or four full 
rehearsals of the complete work on the 
stage are enough to prepare the work 
for presentation to the public.” 

This passage is of very great impor- 
tance, for it shows how great a part 
Sullivan took in the detail of each pro- 
duction. If it be remembered that 
Gilbert himself was an accomplished 
stage manager, and that in “Thespis” 
he began to carry out his determina- 
tion to make the chorus play its proper 
part in the performance (a complete 
innovation on the English stage), some 
understanding will be gained of the 
progress that had by this time been 
made toward a new form of operatic 
art. Had London not lent itself to 
peculiarly long‘runs, the foundation of 
this type might have been laid more 
securely and the structure of grand 
opera might have arisen on such a 
basis; indeed, it is to be noted that, in 
“The Yeoman of the Guard,” Sullivan 
has treated a serious plot in the vein 
of romance and almost of tragedy, so 
bringing his design close to the larger 
operatic architecture. But the very 
success of this series was the worst 
enemy of such a development. Had 
the demand for fresh works occurred 
at shorter intervals, and a consequent 
spur been given to theatrical managers 
to find other such combinations of 
musician and librettist—or what would 
have been a greater achievement still, 
a single individual able to weld music, 
words and artists into a complete 
whole—a school of native opera might 
have been given to the British Isles 
within the course of a generation or 
two. But the poverty of the land was 
seen when “Ivanhoe” was produced. 
For the assumption was made that, 
like the lighter works, it should be 
presented for as many .nights as_ it 
would draw a full house. No reper- 
tory had been formed, and when the 
succeeding opera (Messager’s “Ba- 
soche’’). was withdrawn after a short 
run, the fine theater expressly built 
for English opera was converted into 
a music hall. 

The result of this analysis seems 
to show that the musical critic of The 
Evening News stands on firm ground 
when he says that opera cannot be 
written in an atmosphere of seclu- 
sion, and that it is best built up from 
foundations which are within the com- 
prehension of the public and which 
would yet serve for their education. 
On the other hand, Mr. Joseph Hol- 
brooke appears to be right in his con- 
tention that opera ought not to be 
altogether a private venttire, espe- 
cially if it has permanently to be 
maintained by a private purse. Such 
temporary assistance can only be jus- 
tified on the ground that it is likely 
to lead to a national appreciation, 
and consequently to national support 
of grand opera; under which condi’ 
tions it is quite certain that the works 
of native composers will take their 
right place in the public estimation. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By the Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 


LONDON, England—Messrs. Lebell 
and Moiseiwitsch recently gave a re- 
cital of violoncello and piano sonatas 
in the Wigmore Hall. The program 
was well contrasted, opening with 
Beethoven’s sonata in C (op. 102) 
which Mr. Lebell and his coadjutor 
played with warmth and breadth of 
style. The modern works included 
Debussy’s obscure D minor sonata, 
and*the Rachmaninoff G minor, an un- 
1amiliar but beautiful sonata having 
that special] kind of eloquence which 
essentially belongs to the combination 
of instruments for which it wag writ- 
ten. With such fine artists there could 
be no uncertainty as to interpreta- 
tion, and these two works were ren- 
dered with that sureness which alone 
can make great compositions in- 
telligible. 


From the recent Italian Festival, 
which was organized by Mr. Isidore de 
Lara, the exchequer of the Italian Red 
Cross has benefited to the extent of 
£6000. The scheme consisted of a 
judicious mixture of old and new 
works, and the finished playing of the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the direction of Sir Thomas Beecham 
contributed not a little to the success 
of the festival, which was fitly closed 
by an impressive performance of 
Verdiis requiem. The Alexandra Pal- 
ace Choir, which had been efficiently 
trained by Mr. Allen Gill, sang the 
beautiful choruses with real under- 
standing; while the. soloists, Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, Miss Ethel Peake, Mr. 
F. Ranalow and Mr. Alfred Heather, 
took full.advantage of their opportuni- 
ties. The quartet was excellent, and 
their combination with the chorus in 
the “Rex tremend#” was eminently 
satisfying. 

At one of the former concerts (the 


more elaborate preparation of the lat-. 


second) interesting works by modern 
Italian composers, of whom so little 
is known in England, were played. 
These novelties were heard under the 
most favorable conditions. There was 
a brilliant novellata by.the former 
director of the Bologna Conservatoire, 
Martucci, which made one wonder 
why its introduction to this country 
had been delayed so _ long. In 
Respighi’s “Fontane di Roma” is re- 
corded the composer’s impressions of 
four of Rome’s beautiful fountains, 
seen in the many shifting lights of day 
from opalescent dawn to the fading 
evening glow; it is a fine piece of 
orchestration to which the conductor 
and orchestra gave full poetic value. 
Zandonai’s ‘“‘Medieval Serenade” was 
somewhat disappointing; but the ‘con- 
cert ended with an exhilarating move- 
ment from a Sicilian suite by Mari- 
nuzzi. Admirable solo performances 
were given by Miss Fanny Davies, 
Miss Mathilde *favassi, Mr. Norman 
Allin, and Mr. Albert Sammons. 


Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s recent orches- 
tral concert at the Queen’s Hall was 
a complete success. He played the 
solo part in two concertos for piano- 
forte and orchestra, as well as in the 
unfamiliar symphonic fantasia, “La 
ijutte et Jl’espoir,” by M. Georges 
Dorlay. It is a brilliant composition, 
and Mr. Moiseiwitsch solved the 
really great technical difficulties with 
wonderful ease. He played with a 
verve and dash that were irresistible, 
and his astonishing warmth and 
beauty of tone disguised the superfi- 
ciality of the work. His own enjoy- 
ment. of it was evident, and com- 
municated itself to his hearers, who 
gave him unstinted applause. The 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under the 
able direction of Sir Henry Wood, 
played the “Don Giovanni’ overture, 
Rameau’s tambourin, and the de- 
lightful No. X of the Elgar “Enigma” 
variations. 


MR. BOLM AS DANCER 
AND STAGE MANAGER 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


NEW YORK, N. Y. — Something 
which Adolph Bolm, the dancer, said 
one day when he was commenting on 
his experiences with the production 
of the ballet-opera, “Coq d’Or,” led a 
representative of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor to ask: “Do you try to 
keep track of what is going on around 
you and to follow what the ‘other 
members of the company are doing, 


when you are acting such a busy part 
as that of the King in ‘Coq d’Or’?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Bolm. “No 
matter how closely I am tied down 
to the character I am representing, I 
always have an eye on the rest of 
the people in the play. I,do not trust 
to having everything go off precisely 
according to rehearsal. Sometimes, 
when I want to give some-hint in the 
course of a performance, I have diffi- 
culty in making the artists under- 
stand me, especially when my face 
is grotesquely made up and when my 
expression, therefore, is concealed, as 
in the part of the King; but I succeed 
in directing the stage, just the same, 
whatever demands my own  frdole 
makes upon me.” 

“You attempt, then, as the King in 
‘Coq d’Or,’ to follow the motions of 
your ministers and courtiers, when 
you are lying on your ‘back in bed in 
the first scene?” 

“Yes; I know what they are all 
doing, and I keep track of every point 
of interpretation.” 

“That may explain why you have 
“your bed built so high, and it may ex- 
plain also why you have such a tall 
wooden horse to ride upon in the pro- 
cession at the end of that scene and 
at the beginning of the third scene. 
But how about that moment toward 
the close of the piece, when you are 
overcome at seeing the golden cock- 
erel fly into the palace, and when you 
are treated by your retainers to some- 
thing not unlike a tossing in a blan- 
ket? Can you possibly keep watch of 
the steps and gestures of everybody 
on the stage then?” 

“Well, if I cannot keep an eye on 
all of them every instant, I at least 
have them all in my mind. Now, I do 
not pretend to enjoy being placed at 
such a disadvantage as to be obliged 
to act a part and direct the stage pic- 
ture into the bargain. -No, that is just 
what I would like to avoid doing. In 
fact, I would prefer to give my whole 
attention to management. I am more 
desirous of an opportunity to invent 
ballets than to be a mime in them. 
If I once could get off the stage and 
stay off, I might get somewhere with 
the opera-ballet form, which strikes 
me as one of the progressive musical 
and dramatic formseof the day. 

“In this form, the singers are placed 
at the sides of the stage, where they 
have nothing to think of but the 
music. The mimes, in turn, are placed 
in the middle of the stage, with noth- 
ing to think of but the action. The 
music and the action both gain, it 
seems to me, through this arrange- 
ment, though I would not advise that 
every opera be produced as a ballet. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Coq d’Or’ hap- 
pens to be one that benefits by being 
so produced. 

“What I would like, is a chance to 
help work out a new opera-ballet 
from the foundation. The ‘Coq d’Or’ 
gives me an idea and lets me see what 
is possible. I hope that some day I 
may be able to go ahead of this, using 
material which is at hand and waiting 
to be used in the United States.” 


MR. PROCTOR TO SING 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Warren Proctor, 
tenor, has been engaged by Cleofonte 
Campanini, director of the Chicago 


Opera Company, for next season. It 
is said that he will appear as Don 
Ottavio in “Don Giovanni,” and as 
Cassio in “Otello,” and that he will 
sing the leading tenor rdles_ in 


“Qtiselidis” and “Barber of Seville.” 


COMPOSER AND HIS 
INTERPRETER 


‘By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 

LONDON, England—It is a truism 
(but truisms may often be found use- 
ful as starting points) that music, 
though universal in its adaptability 
and in its appeal, does not depend 
alone upon the composer for its 
effects. It requires also the interpre- 
ter or group of interpreters to convey 
the message. Each of them has for 
better or for worse his individual 
share in accomplishing that mission. 
Liszt shows this point clearly in one 
of his admirable letters. “The poet, 
the painter, or the sculptor,” he says, 
“brings his work to completion in the 
quiet of his atelier, and when it is 
completed, there are publishers to cir- 
culate it or museums in which it may 
be exhibited; no mediation is necessary 
between the art work and its judges. 
The composer, on the other hand, 
must have recourse to interpreters 
who are often incompetent or indif- 
ferent, and make him suffer by reason 
of a rendering tthat is perhaps true to 
the letter, but utterly fails to reveal 
the thought of the work and the 
genius of the author.” 

Yet though, as the abbé says, bad 
workmen may temporarily spoil good 
work, it has to be remembered that 
false interpretations have a way of 
canceling one another out. Each in- 
dividual performer sees a work of art 
through his own particular tempera- 
ment, and thus presents it to the pub- 
lic under a new aspect. So far as 
that aspect is true, it affords a fresh 
revelation of the composer’s meaning; 
indeed, it may show forth sides of the 
original work that its author had not 
consciously developed. Thus, as in- 
terpreter after interpreter studies the 
score with all the tradition that is at 


is enriched by newly disoovered ele- 
ments of beauty in each successive 
rendering. 

Inspiration has its own way of con- 
veying a true message. In music, 
whatever is really beautiful in the 
composer’s thought has been inspired, 
and must become apparent in the 
gradual demonstration of its meaning. 
From this point of view Bach, for 
instance, has delivered up much more 


any of the moderns. What was false 
in interpretation has tended to dis- 
appear, even though at one time a 
master executant may have urged its 
acceptance. Space would be wanting 
to give numerous instances of this, 
but a remarkable case is that of 
Biilow’s own condemnation of his edi- 
tion of one of Bach’s works. A pupil 
had been playing to him the Italian 
concerto, and on being constantly in- 
terrupted, lost patience and said that 
he had Bulow’s own edition and was 
following his directions to the letter. 
“Then don’t follow them,” said Biilow, 
“I was young when I edited that con- 
certo and overdid it.” 

Of another work—the chromatic 
fantasia—Dr. Scheitzer says in his 
memorable study of Bach: “It is to be 
hoped that Biilow’s arrangement of 
this work is nowadays relegated to a 
bygone epoch of Bach interpretation; 
he himself would wish it to be so, 
were he alive now.” 

“What Bilow was dimly striving 
after,” he declares in another passage, 
“came into clearer consciousness in 
a later and more refiective generation 
of pianists that had learned to look 
at Bach’s work as a whole.” 

What is altogether beautiful is eter- 
nally new. It is because no artist has 
ever been able to deliver such a per- 
fect message that his work, as it be- 
comes more fully expressed, loses the 
element of freshness. But who that 
listens today to the suites, fugues, 
toccatas, concertos, etc., of the old 
capellmeister can fail to recognize 
that his message has not yet been 
fully delivered. The reason is that it 
had more than an emotional grand- 
eur; it was a trust which came to him 
in the way of duty, and to which his 
whole marvelous equipment and his 
stupendous industry was devoted. “It 
is almost certain,” remarks Filson 
Young, “that Bach never sat down de- 
liberately to write music for no other 
reason than to express some emotion 
with which his soul was charged. He 
wrote music because it came in the 
way of his daily occupation to write 
music. For the various services in 
which he was engaged, for various 
functions of the church and of the 
town in which he lived, it was neces- 
sary to have music; and because the 
music in existence was not good 
enough, and because he could not bear 
to have anything but the best, he gen- 
erally wrote his own music.” 

There is a fashion nowadays to 
make newness the supreme test of art. 
It is only a test in the sense that) 
newness is an everlasting attribute of 
the highest beauty. But the futurists) 
appear to hold that newness in itself 
is all that is needed. Cyril Scott has 
pointed out that this tendency has be- 
come no less marked in music than in 
certain other phases of modern: art, 
so that “rather than leave a faint 
shadow of resemblance with preex- 
istent masters, a number of artists 
and composers have lost sight of the 
real function of art and degenerated 
into mere experimentalists.” - 

For the composers who have taken 
this as their final aim there can be 
nothing but oblivion in the future, and 
for their interpreters only a transient 
success founded upon mere emotional 
vagueness. What emerges for primary 
consideration is the rock ‘of inspira- 
tion on which beauty stands unshaken 
and forever secure. No less cer- 
tainly than Keats did Bach know that 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’: he 
expressed it in his own way, which, as 
Arthur Johnstone has concisely said, 
was to praise God or help the young 
people to enjoy themselves. “If any- 
he remarks, “that 


one imagines,” 


his service, and carries it to the point | 
of individual execution, this tradition | 


of the truth of his message than have 


on 


| before the public. 
-are separated by a period of seven 


Bach’s gigues, gavottes, sarabandes, 
and so forth were not meant for ac- 
tual dancing he is greatly mistaken. 
In such works as the concertos one 
may still trace the twofold impulse 
clearly enough, though all is ideal- 
ized, structurally elaborated, and oth- 
erwise adapted to a purely artistic 
purpose.” 

Viewed in this light of intuitional 
experience, the supposed opposition 
between classicist and romanticist 
begins to disappear. The greater the 
master, the fuller the content of his 
work that reveals itself in process of 
time; it is true, as has already been 
observed, that the effect of continuous 
interpretation is to cause the older 
musicians to lose that quality of there 
strangeness which they have at first 
in common with the race of petty in- 
ventors of emotions who only work 
for new and temporary effects. But 
that which was inspired in all master- 
pieces remains, as Keats has é6aid in 
the same ode, “forever warm and 
still to be enjoyed.” 


MR. EDWIN EVANS ON 


ENGLISH COMPOSERS 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
music correspondent 
LONDON, England—tThe first two 
lectures in a series delivered by Mr. 
Edwin Evans at the A®olian Hall 


;were devoted to the works of Eu- 
sgene 


Goossens and John Ireland. 
The lecturer said that he had inten- 
tionally selected two types presenting 
the greatest possible contrast —the 
one chromatic, the other almost aus- 
terely diatonic, although making free 
use of modern harmonies; the one 
gifted with a facility that favored 
rapid development, but might become 
dangerous; the other unusually de- 
liberate in his progress, and conse- 
quently more concentrated. Mr. Goos- 
sens was trained at the Conservatoire 


‘in Bruges, the Liverpool College of 


Music and finally at the Royal Col- 
lege; but the lecturer was of the 
opinion that his easy mastery had 
been gained chiefly through his long 
experience as a violinist in Sir Henry 
Wood’s orchestra and as a conductor 
with Sir Thomas Beecham; a practi- 
cal training which had enabled him 
to develop his remarkable powers by 
contact with the music itself. 

It was not easy, even in the early 
work of Mr. Goossens, to point to any 
one model, or even to a school. In 
fact, he had reached much sooner 
than was the rule with composers the 
point where inherited knowledge be- 
came fused in an individual idiom. In 
his later work two special features 
had appeared, one being a somewhat 
objective, and yet strictly musical 
vein of observant humor; and the 
other the evolution of a new type of 
song having some affinity with the 
impressionist type as practiced in 
France, and yet quite distinctive and 
individual. Mr. Evans maintained 
that’ the romantic period in (British 
music was at an end, and that Mr. 
Goossens was among those who her- 
alded the new school. The illustra- 
tions which were played, or accom- 
panied, by, the composer included 
“Five Impressions of a Holiday,” 
op. 7, and “Kaleidoscope,” op. 18; 
five songs, sung by Madame Alvar; 
two fiute solos (old Chinese folk tune 
and serenade), op. 4, played by M. 
Victor Borlée:; a trio with flute, op. 6; 
and two sketches for string quartet 
— a chamber work of considerable 
beauty. 

In his second discourse, Mr. Evans 
ascribed John Ireland’s slow devel- 
opment to extreme conscientiousness 
and self-criticism. As a consequence, 
this composer had not displayed the 
early brilliancy of his contemporaries, 
and he had waited long for due recog- 
nition; not through any lack of abil- 
ity, but simply because he was too 
honest an artist to take short cuts to 
the goal he desired. He had realized 
that the problems to be solved in his 
progress toward full expression could 
not be met by mere expedients, and 
it was extreme fastidiousness that 
had retarded his progress, which was, 
however, of a continuous and very 
certain quality. 

The lecturer pointed out that Mr. 
Ireland regarded all the music he had 


‘written before 1908 as definitely im- 


mature, but said that the last ten 
years had yielded a series of works 
which were characteristic of the com- 
poser’s maturity. He rapidly re- 
viewed these later works, indicating 
their respective qualities; and in his 
concluding remarks he spoke warmly 
of his great sincerity and undeviating 
honesty of purpose. The illustrations 
were particularly interesting, the 
composer playing his two remarkable 
“London Pieces” and an elusive but 
delightful set of four preludes. Mr. 
Albert Sammons joined him in a fine 


performance of two movements of the. 


D minor violin sonata; they also 


| played the A minor sonata, a work 


' which had met with complete success 
its first production, and had 


brought the gifted artist prominently 
The two sonatas 


years, during which time the evolu- 
tion of the composer’s style has been 
very marked. 


TALKS FOR TEACHERS 
IN JOHANNESBURG 


— 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

JOHANNESBURG, Transvaal—A va- 
cation lecture course for music teach- 
ers was held in Johannesburg during 
Easter week. Not only was it the 
first event of its kind in that city but, 
so far as is known, the first such 
course to be held in South Africa. 
Its conveners were Mr. J. Connell, the 
town organist, and Mr. C. Egerton 
Lowe, one of the colonial examiners 
for Trinity College of Music. A strong 
committee was formed with the Mayor 
at its head. During the conference 
week 15 lectures were given. Teachers 


came from Pretoria and Bloemfontein, | 


as well as from such distant centers 
as Kimberley and Mafeking. 

Mr. Lowe, for his opening lecture, 
took as his theme the qualifications 
of the music teacher» He dwelt on 
the importance of a thoroughly sound 
classical education, and showed how 
impossible it was to interpret the great 
masters of music adequately without 
genera] culture. He also indicated the 
necessity for studying historic and 
national characteristics in connection 
With composers of various countries, 
illustrating his remarks with modern 
French and Russian music. He strongly 
supported the use of folk song for 
children, and warned his hearers not 
to force young students to work at 
compositions of the classical school in 
which they did not take any interest. 


Boys and girls should be taught to | 


appreciate the higher classics by first 
hearing them, and the music teacher 
must train the pupils musically by 
constantly playing to them such mas- 
terworks as were well within the grasp 
of the young mind. At the conclusion 
of the conference, it was decided to 
form a Teachers Musical Association 
on the same lines as the association in 
London, and to hold another confer- 
ence next year. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern Bureau - 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The work done 
by the larger motion picture theaters 
in New York in the development of a 
popular liking for good music should 
not ‘be overlooked. It is a matter of 
experience that most propaganda for 
the popularization of music fails be- 
cause of the obviousness of its pur- 
pose. Let the public feel that some- 
thing is being given to it in the way 
of education, and immediately it be- 
comes lukewarm in its response. The 
mere announcement that a perform- 
ance is intended for the improvement 
of the people will often drive the peo- 
ple away. 

With the music at the Rialto and 
Rivoli theaters, where motion pic- 
tures are presented, the case is dif- 
ferent. Here the public congregates 


in force to enjoy an inexpensive form , 


of entertainment, and incidentally it 
listens to good music presented by or- 
chestras that are in every way ade- 
quate to the task. Here popular au- 
diences take interest in music like, or 
not far froni like, that which sym- 
phony concert audiences applaud. In 
both theaters are found orchestras 
numbering about 60 players, headed 
by conductors of marked ability. The 
music of the Rialto is directed by Mr. 
Riesenfeld; that of the Rivoli, by Mr. 
Rapee. 


Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, and 
pieces for vocal soloists. At the Ri- 
voli, the selections included the 
“Danse macabre” of Saint-Saéns, 
Wagner’s unfamiliar prelude, “Rule 
Britannia,” and numbers for singers. 


The out-of-door concerts given by 
the New York Military Band, under 
the direction of Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, will close on Aug. 19, though the 
Columbia University authorities, un- 
der whose auspices the concerts were 
given, were desirous to extend the se- 
ries until Labor Day. In spite of 
their remarkable success—as many as 
12,000 persons have attended at one 
time—a continuance is impossible, 
because Mr. Goldman is to devote the 
rest of the summer to conducting the 
New York Police Band. 


Arnold Volpe’s orchestral concerts 
at the City College stadium continue 
with about the usual public interest. 
Singers who have appeared this week 
as soloists are Evelyn Parnell, Klaire 
Dowsey and Edna Kellogg. 


The San Carlo Opera Company has 
announced a four weeks’ season of 
opera at popular prices beginning 
Sept. 3. The Society of American 


Singers will give a four weeks’ season | 


of opéra comique in English, begin- 
ning Sept. 30. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


The “Yale Song Book” in its most 
recent edition, compiled and edited by 


G. Frank Goodale and published by | 


G. Schirmer, price $1 net in paper 
and $2 net in cloth, still loyally in- 
cludes much traditional college glee 
club material, familiar classics of the 
male chorus repertory, some of them 

having almost the standing of folk. 
songs. 


Dag of San Francisco Bay; 


university. 


At the Rialto this week, the 
selections included two movements of 


GLUCK’S “ORPHEUS” 


AT BERKELEY, CAL. 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast Bureau 

BERKELEY, Cal.—Nearly 10,000 
music lovers attended the first per- 
formance ever given in the West of 
Gluck’s age-old and immortally new 
Opera, “Orpheus,” on the evening of 
July at the Greek Theater on the 
campus of the University of Califor- 
nia. When this masterpiece of dra- 
matic writing was given first to Paris, 
the search for the harbor of Monte- 
rey had been climaxed by the discov- 
and the 
Mission Dolores Church, which was 
built, is nearly obliterated by the 
century and a half that has passed. 
Yet Gluck’s melodies breathed the 
freshness of spring, cternally renew- 
ing itself, and the triumph of love, 
which is the plot’s scheme, is as true 
now as when Marie Antoinette lis- 
tened to the rehearsals in Versailles 


> ted 


af 


of this lovely work. 


“Orpheus” was given as one of the 
musical programs marking the sum- 
mer educational session at the State 
It was presented under 
the direction of Paul Steindorff, the 
choragus of the university. Garnet 
Holme undertook with greatest suc- 
cess the staging of the work; and his 
manipulation of the lighting effects, 


the classic groupings and the en- 


sembles generally, attested the value 


of his training with Benson, the Eng- 
lish producer, in al fresco entertain- 
ment, and of his native gifts. 


The 
ballet corps was headed by Ruth St. 
Denis, who presented the two solo 


dances written dramatically into the 


score, In the first, she was a mere, 
though effective, copyist of the meth- 
ods in Greek dancing celebrated in 
the art of Isadora Duncan; but in the 
second, done to a lovely lento move- 
ment, she was her original self, and 
the dance became a series of plastic 
postures, conceived in a beautifully 
chaste spirit and executed with ex- 
quisite grace—a disembodied dance it 
was, that carried the idea of a rite in 
its noble measures. 

A chorus of about 60 voices, assem- 
bled under Mr. Steindorff’s baton, 
sang the score (as did the soloists 
also) in English; and what was lost 
in fluidity was gained in intelligibil- 
ity. It was frequently that the rhythms 
of the translation did not agree with 
the melodic accents; but this fault, 
inseparable, apparently, from trans 
lations of verse with music, was cov- 
ered as well as possible in the beauty 
and sonority of the pure harmonies, 
Inseparable from productions that re- 
ly upon the zeal of amateur forces 


and the infrequent leisure of the pro- 


fessional instrumentalists, of whom 
there were 40 in the orchestra, was a 
feeling of 
rehearsals would have been advan- 
tageous; and owing also to scarcity 
of orchestra men in this, as well as in 
all communities, the instrumentation 
lacked among other features the harp 
and bassoon tones. The success of 
the presentation, however, promises 
in another year the funds necessary 
to remedy these minor defects and to 
give an even more glowing, colorful 
and poetic performance of some 
otherwise forgotten and dusty score, 

In his choice of soloists, Mr. Stein- 
dorff was most happy. Lois Patter- 
son Wessitsch sang the exqulsitely 
feminine rdédle of Eurydice; Lydia 
Sturtevant was the impassioned, yet 
forlorn, Orpheus; and Anna Young 
sang the réle of Amor as entrancingly 
as she looked the part. There was 
little room for improvement in any 
of these rdles. 

A night of perfect serenity con 
spired with the music to render the 
environment where Margaret Anglin 
first broke the silences with echoes of 
Greek classics, perfect In every phys- 
ical particular. The ballet, under the 
direction of Anita Peters Wright. per- 
formed the “Dance of the Furies” 
with weird effectiveness, contrasting 
excellently with the seraphic per- 
formance of “The Chorus of Good 
Spirits,” the music of which needed 
but the touch of a little more elastic- 
ity to render the melodies as fluent 
as Gluck’s tuneful inspiration. 
PORTLAND MUNICIPAL CONCERTS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

PORTLAND, Me.—-The Music Com-~ 
mission of Portland and Will C. Mac- 
farlane, municipal organist, have ar~ 
ranged for the seventh season of win- 
| ter municipal concerts, in City Hall, 


Many Negro spirituals of the | giving a series of free Sunday con- 


livelier sort also have a place in the | certs and a subscription series of 15 


volume, besides songs celebrating the | 


ways of Yale, and a few pieces of a 
more or less elaborate sort contrib- 
uted by the editor and other alumni 
of the university. Certain of the 
pages are embellished by views of 


buildings in the Yale grounds and by | land Men's Singing Club 
illustrating athletic games! Torpadie, 


pictures 
and festal occasions at New Haven, 


Conn. 


A book of singing games for chil- 
dren which hag pedagogical 


Gustave Ferrari’s “Twelve Old Pop-' 
ular Rounds of France” (price $2), 
run off on the presses of the Boston 
Music Company in quaint, clear type 
on paper of dull finish, having de- 
lightful pictures in color, by Paul 
Thévenaz, as marginal decoration 
for the pages. 


task the same zeal for historic values 
and the same genius for entertain- 
ment that have made his arrange- 
ments of certain songs of Mme. 
Yvette Guilbert’s so effective. The 
little book is a perennial drama of 
childhood manners, ready to be acted 
out wherever little folks meet, on 
floor or lawn. The rounds have the 
original French words, which are 
generally simple, and English trans- 
lations admirably made by Carl Engel. 


utility | 
and high artistic and cultural merit is = 


evening concerts at popular prices, 
The evening subscription schedule is 
in part as follows: 

Oct. 24. Arthur Hackett, tenor; 
Miss Mabel Garrison, soprano ; Nov. 14, 
Raymond Havens, pianist; Nov. 28, Port- 
and Miss Greta 
12. Emilio de 
Ada Sas- 
Men’s 


Nov. 6 


Dec. 
Jan. 2, Miss 


soprano ; 
Gogorza, baritone; 
soli, harpist: Jan. 16, Portland 
Singing Club; Jan. 30, Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist: Feb. 27, Trio de Lutéce; March 
13. Albert Lindquist, tenor; March 27, 
Miss Sophie Braslau, contralto: May &%, 
Portland _Men's— Singing | ( ‘tub. 


It is enough to say of. 
the editor that he has given to his| 


Hand Played 
MUSIC 


(\'R 
Lovey ROLLS 


Recording the individnal peculiarities of 
touch and phrasing of the original per 
former. For sale by deaiers. 

Q@. R. §. COMPANY 
410 Fine Arts Building. Chicago. 
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McMillin re Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
EVERYTHING MUSICAL 


Special attention given to those seeking ap- 
propriate selections for voice culture or spe 
cia] occasions. Mail orders filled. 

MISS E. KELLOGG in charge. 
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THE HOME FORUM 


n the Louvre and the Tuileries 
| Palais Royal shares the popular 
of the traveler among all the 
ments of Paris. No other edifice 
es more vivid souvenirs of its his- 
past than this hybrid palace of 


1 am a bird-listener as well as 
ratcher,” W. Percival Westell writes 
“ ‘Life as.a Naturalist” [1918]. 
erhaps the former is the more dif- 
It accomplishment of the two, as 
| requires a musical ear, and an 
imdance of personal contact with 

to obtain any real measure of 

uc I feel, too, as a result of my 
yn experience, that to be able to tell 
| by its call, cry, or song (and 

y me latter), affords more 

tt $a a close sight of 

sf _ + + + Amother point 

he. lost pleht of of is that, 
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In the Garden, Palais Royal, 


Richelieu. One dreams, even today, of 
its sumptuousness, its legends, its 
amusing and extravagant incidents 
which cast a halo of romantic interest 


over so many illustrious personages. 
So thoroughly Parisian is the Palais 


The Blackcap 


by cultivating one’s ear, one is able 
to obtain a fund of quiet enjoyment 
from contact with birds at a time of 
year when the feathered race are hid- 
den among a wealth of foliage, and 
their forms are thus more difficult 
to see.”’ 

“To write down even a bare list of 
favorite song birds is more difficult 
than I imagined at the outset, as I 
find, on reflection, that every note 
uttered makes a strong appeal to my 
sense of hearing, linking up, as it 


‘at the age of seven. 


often does, some association of long 
ago.” 

“Perhaps I ‘ghould give pride of 
place among my favorite song birds 
to a visitor from the Far South, be- 


cause, at the best season of the year, | 


and under the happiest conditions, he 
pours out his little heart to me within 
earshot of my study the livelong day. 
This individual Blackcap I have come 
to recognize, after a life’s experience 
among birds in the field, as the great- 
est musician of them all. One sees 
and hears certain birds during one’s 
rambles under the best conditions, 
and this Blackcap, which rears its 
brood within sight of my homestead, 
is without doubt the most remarkable 
song bird to which I have ever been 
introduced. It is an 


and thorns, and is dressed in a sober 
uniform of gray, with (in the male) a 
jet black head. 

“Let the reader try to imagine one 
individual bird which is able to utter 
in whole, or part, the songs of 
the Blackbird, Song Thrush, Robin, 
Goldcrest, Linnet, Nightingale, Gar- 
den Warbler, Greater Whitethroat, 
Greenfinch, and Nuthatch, and he will 
have some idea of the wonderful | 
powers possessed by this’ British 
Mocking Bird. If I had not listened 
for one whole day to the marvelous 
singing of this great feathered mu- 
sician, I would not have believed it 
possible for an individual performer 
to possess, and go through, such a 
repertoire. He is singing as I write. 
Each moment he changes his note; 
now it is the mellifluous dirge of the 
Blackbird, now the shrill, high- 
pitched love-call of the Nuthatch. 
Now he is imitating to perfection the 
song of the Thrush, now the needle- 
like notes of the Goldcrest; now the 
rich song of the Robin; now 
scratchy, impetuous notes of the 
Greater Whitethroat; now the well- | 
known, hurried babble of_the Linnet; 
now the characteristic notes of Philo- 
mel himself; 


inconspicuous | 
species, delighting in thick brambles | 


the 
‘Salute my mountains,—clouded Hood, 


now the fluty song of | 


wishin by Lester G. Hornby, reproduced by 


Paris 


Royal in all things that it has been 
called “The Capital of Paris.” 

Not far from the walled and tur- 
reted stronghold of the old Louvre 
rose the private palaces, only a little 
less royal, of the Rambouillets, the 


another prince of musicians, the Gar- 
den Warbler; now the rustic notes of 
the Greenfinch. 

“It is no idle fancy on my part, for 
let another observer continue the 
Story. Charles Dixon writes in ‘Our 
_Favourite Song Birds’ thus: ‘The bird 
| seems literally overflowing with music, 

and warbles almost continuously the 
'livelong day. Of all the Warbler band 
the Blackcap, to our mind, is the most 
splendid singer, and his melody is ab- 
solutely unrivaled. The notes, clear 
and flutelike, -flow forth in a perfect 
torrent of wild, sweet melody, full of 
the most pleasing variations, so loudly 
uttered that the listener is often led 
to think that a much larger and more 
powerful singer is producing them. 

. The modulations of the song are 
exquisite. First, it may be, the song 
is heard in a low key, as if the author 
of it were a hundred yards away; then 
gradually it becomes louder and 
louder, giving us the impression that 
the bird is coming nearer, until finally 
we are greeted with a torrent of sound, 
as if Blackbird, Song Thrush, Wren, 
‘Robin, and Warbler were all singing 
in concert. But the Blackcap has been 
stationary all the time; it may be not 
half a dozen yards away, and in amaze- 
ment we learn that this wondrous 
‘music, now low and soft, and now 
rich and loud and full, has issued from 
the same little throat at one unchang- 
ing distance.’ ” 


Sierras 


Sierras, and eternal tents 

Of snow that flash o’er battlements 

| OF mountains! My land of the sun, 
|'Am I not true? have I not done 

All things for thine, for thee alone, 
10 sun-land, sea-land, thou mine own? 
'From other loves and other lands, 

As true, perhaps, as strong of hands, 
Have I not turned to thee and thine, 
O sun-land of the palm and pine, 
And sung thy scenes, surpassing skies, 
Till Europe lifted up her face 

And marvelled at thy matchless grace, 
With eager and inquiring eyes? 

Be my reward some little place 

To pitch my tent, some tree and vine 
Where I may sit above the sea 

And dream, or sing some song of thee; 
Or days to climb to Shasta’s dome 
Again, and be with gods at home, 


Saint Helens in its sea of wood,— 


| Where sweeps the Oregon, and where 
| White storms are in the feathered fir. 


—Joaquin Miller. (Athens, 1870.) 


courtesy of Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston 


Merceurs and other nobles of the 
courtly train. They lived, too, in 
almost regal state until Armand du 
Plessis de Richelieu came to humble 
their pride, by fair means or foul, by 
buying up or destroying their sump- 
tuous dwellings, leveling off a vast 
area of land, and, in 1629, commenc- 


was first known as the Palais Cardinal, 
later the Palais d’Orléans, then as the 
Palais de la Révolution and finally as 
the Palais Royal. ... 

Vast and imposing, but not without 
a certain graceful symmetry the Palais 
Royal of today is a composition of 
many separate edifices divided by a 
series of courts and gardens and con- 
nected by arcaded galleries. ... 

The transformations imposed by 
Philippe-Egalité [in 1763] were con- 
siderable, and the famous chestnut 
trees, which had been planted within 
the courtyard in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury by Richelieu, were cut down.~-:He 
built also the three transverse galler- 
ies which have cut the gardens of 
today into much smaller plots than 
they were in Richelieu’s time. In spite 
of this there is still that pleasurable 
tranquillity to be had therein today, 
scarcely a stone’s throw from the rush 
and turmoil of the whirlpool of 
wheeled traffic which centers around 


the Avenue de ]’Opéra.—Francis Mil- 
toun in “Royal Palaces and Parks of 
France.” 


Our First Families 


Sweet are the manners of the wood, 
Our only old society 

Where all the folk are glad and good 
In unrebuked variety. 


Within this gentle commonweal 
No envy falls with fairy gold 

On jewel-weed and Solomon’s seal, 
Moth mullein and marsh marigold. 


No rubied vines despise the lot 

Of ragged neighbors; whether moss 
Be flat or tufted matters not, 

Pale peat or glittering feather-moss. 


The common milkwort holds estates 
And wears his purple royally; 

The bluets keep their ancient traits 
With quiet Quaker loyalty. 


These families of long descent, 
Our tutors in amenities, 

Have pedigrees of such extent 
They well may share serenities. 


Ere first the hollow Catacombs 
Thrilled to a Christian litany 
There bloomed beside the redmen’s 
homes _ 
Spicebush and fragrant dittany. 


This rock’s huge shadow rested on 
Gentian and nodding trillium 
Before the rise of Babylon, 
Before the fall of Ilium. 


—Katharine Lee 


ing work on that imposing pile which: 


‘'niture moved back, and a dozen chairs 


the junction of the Rue Richelieu with 


Bates. 


The Equilibrium 


WRITTEN FOR THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


HE protection of Truth is infinite. | 

The man in the street makes! 

that statement, or agrees to it | 
when made, without the slightest hesi- | 
tation, but also without, as often as: 
rot, the slightest scientific perception | 
of what it is that he is agreeing to. 
With the Christian Scientist it is) 
somewhat different. He, seeing in a 
glass darkly, does begin to compre-) 
bend something of the truth about the | 
riddles presented*to him in the glass| 
Or mirror. But even he, as likely as) 
not, weights the scale of evil with the 
insistent declaration that he does not | 
know enough to protect himself. 
against the evil which his knowledge | 
of Truth, slight as it may be, stirs into| 
existence. Now it is just here that | 
he is wrong. The power of the indi- | 
vidual’s knowledge of how to control! 
error is always equal to the volume of | 
error that can be stirred up by it. 
If this were not so evil would be, 
stronger than Truth, and the position | 
of the good man in the world would) 
be hopeless. 

What it is which really stirs up evil 
into that which, to the human senses, | 
appears an ungovernable state of 
fury, is want of wisdom, which is only 
another way of saying lack of Science. | 
A mistake, in its immediate effect, is' 
precisely the same, whether it is pro-. 
duced by ignorance or malice. A col- 
lision follows on a railway line if the 
points are misset, without any regard. 
to the intention of the pointsman. The 
passengers suffer the same amount of 
injury, but there is a considerable 
difference to the culprit. The victim, 
of ignorance, carelessness, or stupid- | 
ity pays the penalty of these in the 
immediate suffering or punishment, 
which they may provoke. The mali-| 
cious culprit may, for the mo-. 
ment, escape the consequences of 
his <séct, But he has ground a 


confidence in the power of malice, | 


A Shelling Bee 


“After the Christmas holidays, in} 
the midst of the spring plowing, we 
went over to Jim’s to shell his pea- 
nuts for him—only we did not call 
them peanuts then—the new name has 
come with modern machinery and the 
commercializing of the peanut. It 
was as good, old-fashioned ground 
peas that we knew them.” This was in 
early days in Georgia, as described in 
one of J. L. Herring’s “Saturday Night 
Sketches.” 

“We gathered at Jim’s at early 
candle-light. Mrs. Jim had prepared 
for us, for the yard was fresh swept, 
down to the front gate between the 
rows of winter pinks; the floor was 
spotless—a normal condition—the fur- 


in a half-circle in front of the wide 
fireplace, in which blazed a crackling 
fire of pine logs. 

“The young people came in couples, 
and in couples they sat just out of 
range of the heat of the fire. A pan 
or a piggin, or a small basket—even 
a boy’s hat, served as a receptacle for 
the ground peas for each couple. And 
soon nimble fingers were cracking the 
hulls, and the shelled ground peas 
dropped usually into an apron, spread 
across the girl’s lap. 

“Jokes were cracked about as fast 
as ground peas’ hulls, girlish giggles 
or boyish laughter keeping up a mu- 


‘bis full 


time being, appears to triumph, it does 


edge of it. 


whether 


‘in, and before long was foaming up 


sical accompaniment. Occasionally a 
song, more often a story, but the most, 
of the fun was furnished by the com- | 
munity ‘cut-up’—always a boy—and | 
the intense and embarrassing mo- 
ments by the settlement tease—usu- 
ally a girl. The cut-up invariably 
wore a red tie, so glaring that one 
looked for it to ignite his celluloid 
collar; his vest lacked two inches of 
connecting with the waistband of his 
trousers, and the latter were three 
inches too short. Add a pink shirt 
and blue-and-white home-knit socks 
showing above his brogan shoes, and 
there was an ensemble to make any- 
body -laugh. His freckled face was 
always grinning, and his contagious 
good humor brought the introductory 
smile before his joke provoked the 
laugh. Also we had the fireman 
whose duty it was to keep the blaze 
going. Jim did this, besides keeping 
ground peas on hand.” 

“Only an hour or so, and the 
ground peas were shelled and poured 
into a common receptacle. ... Now, 
chairs are pushed back, and Mrs. Jim 
and two of the girls, with straw 
brooms cut from the broomsedge of 
the old field across the branch, swept 
the scattered hulls and trash into the 


fire. One of the girls whispered to 
Mrs. Jim; she nodded and smiled. 


Pitt Listens to His Father’s Speech 


“William, having alertness of mind ter and enable us to form some notion '1775, when his father was_ pleading 


and brightness of speech, was designed | of the strength of that lifelong desire | passionately for 


for Parliament,” Dr. J. Holland Rose | 
says in “William Pitt and National Re- | 


hearing that his father was raised to’ 
the Peerage, he told his tutor, the Rev. | 
Edward Wilson, in all seriousness, | 
that he was glad he was not the eldest 
son, but that he could serve his coun- 
try in the House of Commons like his 
papa. The words have often been mis- 
quoted, even by Earl Stanhope, the 
boy being reported as saying, ‘I want 
to speak in the House of- Commons 


to serve his native land.” 


“In a sense it may be said that Pitt | 
vival.” “Or rather, this was his choice took political life too seriously,” the ent; 
In May, 1766, on ' writer continues, writing of his ca- persuading our kinsmen beyond the 


reer at Cambridge. “He prepared for 
it from boyhood so strenuously as 
partly to stunt his social faculties, 
and thereby handicap himself for life. 
For in that age the political arena 
was the close preserve of the nobles, 
gentry and nabobs, with whom a states- 


man could scarcely succeed unless he' 


had the manners of the clubs and the | 
instincts of a sportsman. A compro- 


like papa,’ The words, when correctly 
cited, are remarkable, not for childish | 
conceit, but for a grave and premature. 
sense of responsibility. They show, 
the strength of that patriotic instinct 
which inspired every action of his 
career, spurring him on to his early 
studies, and to the complex and crush- 
ing duties of his youth and manhood. 
They sound the keynote of his charac- 


mise between Lord Chatham ands 
Tony Lumpkin would have made the | 
ideal leader. As it was, there en-| 
tered on the scene a compromise be- 
tween Chatham and Aristides. 

“Pitt’s chief relaxation from the 
‘sober duties’ at Pembroke Hall was 
found in visits to the great debates at 
Westminster. The first of these vis- 
its belongs to the month of January, 


conciliation with 
America. Benjamin Franklin, the 
champion of the colonists, was pres- 
and the orator clearly aimed at 


seas that they had the sympathy of 
gery many British hearts. Those two 
orations echoed far and wide amid the 
dales of New England and the rocks 
of the Alleghanies. What, then, must 
have been the effect of the living voice 
and of that superb presence, which 
trebled the power of every word, on a 
sensitive youth whose being ever 
| thrilled responsive to that of his 
father? Language failed him to ex- 
press his feelings. ‘Nothing prevented 
| his speech,’ so he wrote to his mother, 
‘from being the most forcible that can 
| be imagined, and (the) Administra- 
_tion fully felt it. The manner and 
matter both were striking; far beyond 
what I can express. It was every- 
thing which was superior; ... his 
first speech lasted about an hour, and 


the second half an hour—surely the 
two finest speeches that ever were. 
made, unless by himself.” He heard, 
also, Chatham’s great effort of 30th 
May, 1777, and describes it as marked 
by ‘a flow of eloquence and beauty of 
expression, animated and striking be 
yond expression.’ 

“For Pitt, indeed, the chief delights . 
of the vacations centered in St. Ste- 
phens. Never has there been a more. 
eager listener to the debates; and 
here his method of studying the ora- 
tors of Greece and Rome enabled him 
quickly to marshal the arguments of 

a speaker, assess them at their real 
nd and fashion a retort. During 
one of his visits to the House of | 
Lords he was introduced to Charles 
James Fok, already famous as the 
readiest debater in the Lower House. 
The Whig leader afterwards described 
the rapt attention with which the 
youth at his side listened to the 
speeches of the peers, and frequently 
turned to him with the remark: ‘But 


open to this retort.’ 


of evil, or of inharmony into his! 
consciousness, and it will remain: 
there poisoning and torturing him) 
until he finally frees himself from ‘t. 


by repentance and the effort to amend. 


For, as Mrs. Eddy writes, on page 261 
of “Miscellaneous Writings.” “Chris- | 
tian Science not only elucidates but) 
demonstrates this verity of being; 
namely, that mortals suffer from the) 
wrong they commit, whether inten-| 
tionally or ignorantly; that every 
effect and amplification of wrong will 
revert to the wrongdoer, until he pays 
debt to divine law, and the 
measure he has meted is measured to 
him again, full, pressed down, and 
running over. Surely ‘the way of the 
transgressor is hard.” 

But because ignorance of Science 
produces inharmony, and evil, for the 


not follow that a knowledge of Science 
is unable to control evil. When, 
indeed, what is, presumed to be a 
knowledge of Science fails to control 
evil, it is about the most perfect proof 
imaginable that an ignorance of Sci- 
ence has been mistaken for a knowl- 
Christian Science never 
failed to heal any case of sickness 
treated under it. As Mrs. Eddy writes, 
on page 494 of Science and Health, 
“Divine Love always has met and 
always will meet every human need.” 
But if a man sits down mentally to 
hurl formulas at disease, or to reiter- 
ate statements which he has neither 
attempted to live up to, nor made his 
own, nothing at all is going to result, 
from the process, except a certain 
amount of disappointment or, perhaps, 
bad temper. 

Now if a man, treating seriously and 
determinedly, fails to produce that 
chemicalization in a patient, which, 
painful or not, is the pre- 
cursor of healing, to what extent is 


‘Bill,’ the girl said, ‘if you'll draw 
some sirup, I'll hold the light.’ 

While they were away preparations 
had been made, and now a big iron 
cooking spider was set on a trivet 
brought from the kitchen fireplace, 
and under this a bed of coals was 
soon glowing. The sirup was poured 


to the top of the spider. Fast ladling 
kept it from boiling over, and occa- 
sional tests were made to ascertain 
how far it.-was from candy. Then, at 
the right time, ground peas, previously 
broken, were poured in. Soon the 
whole was cooked into ground-pea 
candy, one of the finest confections in 


' other human being. 
, raged 


i have overcome the world.” 


the world. The candy, dark brown, 
with light specks of ground peas, was 
poured out into buttered plates, and | 
set out on the watershelf to cool, for: 
you cannot pull ground-pea candy. | 

“While it was cooling the real fun | 
of the night began. Chairs were set 
back against the wall. One of the | 
boys had a harmonica and two had/! 
jew’s-harps. This trio were given: 
seats of honor in the chimney corner, | 
partners were chosen, the music! 
Started up, and to it were added fresh i 
young voices in song. For hours then’ 
the fun went on, twistification and, 
many varieties of singing plays, 
ground-pea candy serving for refresh-_ 
ment in the brief intervals of rest. It. 
was long past midnight when the most | 
prudent, thinking of the day’s plow-) 
ing and the early start for tomorrow, | 
left, while still four couples were | 
keeping time with tripping feet to the | 
music and their Own voices in: 


é i ig b 
I'll 
I'll 


make my living on sandy land; 
make my living on sandy land: 
make my living on sandy land: 
So ladies fare you well.’ 


“Perhaps you think it cost Jim too | 
much to get his ground peas shelled? | 
Jim did not think so.” | 


Manners in the High Sense 


Manners in the high sense take one . 
far in the world. They are irresist-| 
ible. ... They are a defense against . 
insult. All doors fly open when he. 
who bears them approaches. They | 
cannot be bought. They cannot be 
learned as from a book; they cannot | 
pass from lip to lip; they come from | 
within, and from a within that is) 
grounded in truth, honor, delicacy, | 
kindness, and consideration.—Emer- | 
son. e 


A Harmonist 


Ocean -is a mighty harmonist.—_ 


Wordsworth. 


Mr. Fox, that might be met 
or ‘Yes; but he lays himself. 
Little can Fox 
when 


surely, 
thus,’ 


have imagined that these gifts, 


'whetted by maturity, were frequently 


to dash the hopes of the Whigs. 
“The nice balancing of arguments, | 


and the study of words, together with 
the art of voice production, may make 


a clever and persuasive speaker; but | 


|a@ great orator is he to whom such) 


things are but trifling adornments, | 
needful, tadeed, for a complete equip- | 
ment, but lost amid the grander en- 
dowments of nature, imagination and 
learning. Pitt excelled in the greater 
gifts no less than in the smaller | 
graces. He had the advantage of a | 
distinguished presence, a_ kindling 
eye, a sonorous voice; and to these 
excellences were added those of the 
mind, which outshone all adventi- 
tious aids. And these intellectual 
powers, which give weight to attack | 
and cover a retreat, were cultivated | 
with a whole-heartedness and persis- | 
tence unparalleled in our annals.” 


he likely scientifically to rouse evil to 
a point beyond his control? If he does 
rouse evil, it will be his ignorance of 
Science, quite obviously, and not his 
knowledge, that rouses it. Jesus pro- 
duced the greatest chemicalization the 
world has ever seen, because he knew 
more and not less of Truth, than any 
The storm which 
over Calvary was the conse- 
quence of his successful encounter 
With death. Not one of his disciples 
could have roused that storm because 
not one of them was then capable of 
contending successfully with death. 
And only one, so far as is known, ever 
proved equal to it. But the man who 
knew enough to rouse the storm, knew 
enough necessarily to control it. No 
one ever heard Jesus imply that a 
knowledge of Truth could rouse a 
storm it could not control. He him- 
self said, to his disciples, just before 
the crucifixion, “Be of good cheer; I 
not, evil is 
too strong for me. And he himself 
declared the triumphant end of his 
struggle with death, upon the cross, 
in the words, “It is finished.” 

This, of course, does not mean that 
x man is well advised in stirring evil 
up, through ignorance of Truth, to a 
condition of dangerous animosity. Mrs. 
Eddy makes this perfectly clear on 
page 128 of “The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, and Miscellany.” “A 
lack of wisdom”, she writes there, 
“betrays Truth into the hands of evil 
as effectually as does a subtle con- 
spirator; the motive is not as wicked, 
but the result is as injurious.”’ Mrs. 
Eddy, obviously, however, does not 
mean that Truth, no matter how 
faintly discerned, does this. What does 
it, as she says, quite plainly, is “a 
lack of wisdom”, and a lack of wis- 
dom is a failure to grasp and so to 
demonstrate Truth. The simple fact 
is that a statement of Truth made 
without understanding leads to very 
little, else the sick would have been 
healéd-all through the centuries by 
the mere’ reading of the Bible. It 
is Truth understood and Truth lived, 
for the one is the complement of the 
other, that produces the chemicaliza- 
tion attendant upon the destruction of 
evil by good. But this chemicalization 
can only be produced by a knowledge 
of Truth which destroys error. If 
error is not destroyed then it is not 
Truth, but iguorance of Truth, which 
is to blame. 

This is the equilibrium which ren- 
ders the student of Christian Science 
safe, in preaching the Gospel or heal- 
ing the sick, of rousing more evil than 
he can meet. 
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ON, U.S.A., SATURDAY, AUG. 10, 1918 


EDITORIALS 


The First Decade 


ptr Is ten years today since the letter of Mrs. Eddy, 
‘equesting that The Christian Science Monitor should be 
es tablished, was placed in the hands of the Board of 
Trustees of The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
= on this tenth anniversary, without any arrangement, 
» has come about that The Christian Science Monitor 
lansing from an afternoon paper to a morning paper. 

‘ "he change has been in contemplation for a long time, but 
‘it has been hastened by the necessity of lending to the 
Ge ment of the United States,'and so to the whole 
C jody of the allied nations, every assistance in the way of 


a rvation possible. For the future the inevitable waste . 


: several editions will be set aside, and the paper will 
: rece e more than ever what Mrs. Eddy intended it to be, 
1 international organ to spéak not to this nation or to 
that country, but to mankind throughout the world. At 
‘such a moment it is interesting to reprint the words in 
rhich Mrs. Eddy made her announcement of this to the 
orld, in the first issue of this paper, words which will 
e read with all the greater interest by reason of the great- 
ness of her achievement :— 

r 1 have given the name to all the Christian Science 
dicals. The first was THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
OU! RNAL, designed to put om record the divine Science 
f Truth the second I entitled SENTINEL, intended to 
I “guard over Truth, Life and Love; the third, DER 
HEROLD DER CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, to proclaim 
t universal activity and availability of Truth; the next 
I named MONITOR, to spread undivided the Science 
is operates unspent. The object of THE MONITOR 

i is to peere no man, but to bless all mankind.” 


The Effort of the Free Nations. 


_ Tue hour of the great effort of the United States has 
come. Kultur, badly wounded, is beginning to realize the 
ideous consequences of that deliberate decision of the 
Potsdam council to “risk it,” and plunge the world into 
Armageddon, for the sake of the biological necessities of 
Ww rand a place in the sun. But the German confederation, 
KNOW as Central Europe, is not yet done with. It is 
true that as the military ark begins to rock more and more 
por the waters, the dove with the olive leaf follows 
“ ‘Taven in search of peace. But it is not the German 
r tthod to surrender until compelled to. Thus when, 
® the allied shadow falls across Bulgaria, King Ferdi- 
1a 1 arrives en famille in Nauheim, the Wilhelmstrasse 
vm mands that Ulianoff and Bronstein should show their 
cory ‘end Ulianoff and Bronstein obey, apparently, the 
er and of the Prussian paymaster by declaring war with 
— It is quite unnecessary to credit this story 
ally, or to accept any of the canards as to the immen- 
| y of the number of Russian troops which are forth- 
with to be released, by arrangement with Germany, 
wa inst the Tzecho-Slovaks. Germany will no doubt 
make the effort to hold the Rhine while she attempts to 
Organize the Russian army. But like everything Germany 
has ever done, too late is written across the page. 
__ The force of the too late lies in the news of the for- 
n ‘ion of one allied army at Archangel and another at 
s Tadivostok. With the Japanese let loose in Siberia, the 
hances of a Russian revival as an ally of Germany, under 
2 zegis of those remarkable revolutionaries, Ulianoff 
i Bronstein, would have been exceedingly doubtful. 
it what renders them ludicrous is the tact that the 
nited States, having got into its stride, is preparing 
's great effort. Everybody knows that when President 
Wilsc determined to support intervention in Russia, 
he 1e realized the consequences. It is not an army of 25,- 


> men with which Germany is going to be threatened, | 


way of Archangel and Vladivostok, it is an army 
. a million men if necessary, and if necessary of a 
pa on more. The President is not going to let the war 
rag out indefinitely. The war has got to come to an 
_ and Germany may as well recognize the fact. Every 
1our of delay in recognizing this is going to make mat- 
ters worse for her, every new atrocity she perpetrates 
is going to add to the sum of her retribution. Bombing 
lospitals and sinking hospital ships, judicially murdering 
Belgians and wringing their last franc from them, may 
: ¢ German policy, but it is uncommonly shortsighted 
sly Just as Mr. Wilson has told the Wilhelmstrasse 
| t Russia must be left unpartitioned at the end of the 
“a » SO Mr. Balfour tells the Wilhelmstrasse that the 
erman exactions levied in Belgium will have to be made 
dat the end of the war. 
r a Path, however, no good arguing with a nation running 
amt President Wilson has realized this, and has 
5 . nined that the only way to deal with the question is 
y it plain, once and for all, that the United States 
$ g to put an effort into the war which will be made 
st rable at once. The new draft which has been planned, 
the new budget which has been prepared, both these and 
more than these are going to be the immediate 
bution of the United States to making the world 
s for democracy. The soldiers of the United States 
@ have landed and fought in Europe know well by this 
le the war weariness of the Allies, who, for four weary 
have fought the armies of the new Attila backwards 
in d. . from the frontiers of Belgium to the gates 
‘Paris. Gradually the people of the United States too 
re coming to understand this, and to understand what 
¢ four years of struggle have meant to human free- 
“sete so now Mr. Wilson, without proclaiming the 
but by indications which any man may read, makes 
fst clear that the bolt is going to fall on Germany 
taneously from the shores of the North Sea to the 
s of Mesopotamia, from the Arctic Circle to the 
and from the harbor of Vladivostok to 
f Bordeaux. Such a conception is the greatest 
ary fort thatthe word ve sen, The richest 


rn 


quiesce in the present position. 
who presided over the London meeting 


and most powerful of the free nations of Europe are 
engaged in it, whilst by their side and behind them stands 
the vast power and tremendous wealth and resource of 
the greatest republic in the world. Germany, in short, is 
about to learn that Mr., Wilson was not playing with 
words when he declared that, “To such a task we can 
dedicate our lives and fortunes, everything that we are 
and everything that we have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day has come when America is privileged 
to spend her blood and her might for the principles that 
gave her birth and —— and the peace which she has 
treasured.” 

Those principles ; are the love of freedom which she 
has inherited from her common ancestry with the British 
Empire. The British Empire and the United States have 
sprung from the same stock. From the twilight of his- 
tory till towards the end of the Eighteenth Century the 
root grew intact, and from that tremendous root there 
have grown the two branches of the English-speaking 
race, one of which is the United States and the’other the 
British Empire. Washington and Lincoln were as much 
the lineal descendants of Alfred the Great and of Edward 
Longshanks as William Pitt and Mr. Gladstone. An 
extraordinary campaign of propaganda and falsification 
of history have tried to becloud the fact, but it is impos- 
sible for any human being to alter the truth. When the 
ideals of nations are the same, no amount of falsification 
of facts can eventually breed enmity between them. That 
is the meaning of the common and very badly expressed 
proverb, “Blood is thicker than water.”’ 


Prohibition Issue in India 


WITH the question of prohibition so urgent in many 
countries there is a special significance attaching to the 
recent meeting in London of the Anglo-Indian Temper- 
ance Association and to the facts regarding the liquor 
question in the great dependency there brought out. 
The whole matter is one which is little appreciated in 
the United Kingdom, and it is safe to say that the more 
it is appreciated the fewer people will be found to ac- 
Sir J. Herbert Roberts, 
, put the matter 
cogently enough when he said that, at ev ery annual meet- 
ing over which he had presided, he had referred to the 
continuing increase in the revenue derived by the gov- 
ernment from the sale of liquor in India. Sir Herbert 
did not devote much time to statistics, but the few he 
gave were full of significance. In 1875 the liquor revenue 
was. £1,561,000; in I9I5 it had increased to £8,747,000 
and in 1917 it had reached the figure of £9,106,000. 
Some of this increase, it is true, is due to the imposition 
of higher duties, but when all these facts have been taken 
into consideration, it is clear that there has been during 
the past thirty or forty years, as Sir Herbert pointed out, 
‘“‘a very serious and continuous increase in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors in India.” 

In this connection it needs to be quite frankly stated 
and the fact quite straightly faced that liquor consump- 
tion in India is not indigenous to the country. 
As Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, a member of the Council 
of India, and one of the India delegates at the meeting, 
put it, for untold centuries the peoples of India were, 
owing to their religious beliefs and instruction, free from 
the evil of intemperance. Wa5ith the advent of western 
peoples came western ideas, and, amongst these that cus- 
tom of liquor drinking as a matter of course, which seems 
to have been so characteristic of the Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth Centuries. Then, as has proved to be the case 
in so many other instances, once the idea had taken root, 
it needed little encouragement. 

Now the Anglo-Indian Temperance Association is con- 
cerning itself, and rightly concerning itself, with ways and 
means of dealing with this evil in India directly. It 
demanded in a formal resolution, passed at the meeting, 
that the people of India be accorded the right to control 
the liquor and drug traffic and that enlarged powers 
should be given to the excise advisory committees for 
this purpose. It, moreover, went on record as affirming 
that Indian opinion was strongly in favor of total absti- 
nence and that in the opinion of the association, in the 
successful promotion of the temperance movement lay 
“the successful solution of India’s social and economic 
problems.”’ 

All this is important and essential, but Mr. A. E. 
Goodwin, one of the speakers at the meeting, brought 
out another important and essential fact, when he said, 
in effect, that progress would be made in India in the 
proportion to which progress was made in the United 
Kingdom. In a word, that the more the people of the 
United Kingdom awoke to the urgent necessity of insti- 
tuting prohibition within their own borders, the more 
clearly would they see the enormity of the burden they 
had laid in the past and were continuing to impose upon 
India. It is only, in fact, one more of the many prob- 
lems, apparently unconnected, but really vitally connected, 
which a settlement of the prohibition question in the 
United Kingdom along the lines of righteousness would 
largely help to solve. 


-™ 


Italy Needs Help 


WHATEVER is done by the United States to aid Italy 
by way of stabilizing the rates of exchange should be done 
immediately. War conditions have so upset things eco- 
nomically the world over that Italy is today in a position 
where she has to pay about twenty cents for every nine 
cents’ worthof matériel and supplies she buys in the United 
States for the prosecution of the war. In other words 
the rates of exchange have so worked against Italy be- 
cause of her abnormally large purchases in the United 
States and other countries, that she is paying a big bonus 
for everything she buys in this country, and the United 
States is making extra profits because of Italy’s unfortu- 
nate position. | 

Steps have been taken to remedy this condition of 
affairs, but no action has yet been decided upon by the gov- 
ernment to that end. Every day’s delay works that much 
more of financial hardship for Italy. Whatever method 
the Administration at Washington may agree upon as the 


proper remedy doubtless will have the indorsement of the 
people. Italy is putting up a good fight, and should have 
the encouragement of all other civilized nations for the 
brave part she has played for world democracy. Although 
the United States is not intentionally making money at 
Italy’s expense, the present rates of exchange allow this 
to be done, which works, of course, not only against 
Italy’s welfare but against the interests of all the Allies 
and the cause they represent. Conversely, if further 
credit is extended to Italy, or other ways adopted to 
strengthen her finances, it will be helping as directly to 
win the war as in the case when the United States stabil- 
ized the rates of exchange with Great Britain and France. 
a should be no delay in affording the much needed 
relief. - 


The Old Timer 


A HUMAN settlement of the American West is little 
or nothing without its Old Timer. He is usually, though 
not necessarily, its oldest inhabitant, but, invariably, he 
has known the village, or the town, or the settlement, 
or the county, whatever it may be with which he is 
intimately associated, since it was in swaddling clothes. 
It is even possible that he was present when the place 
was first settled, and, what is more to the point, he him- 
self may have been the first settler. In such case, the 
chances are that, out of compliment to him or to the 
place, or to the inhabitants, the later comers have seen 
to it that the name of the Old Timer and the place are 
identical. But those Old Timers who were the original 
sponsors are getting rarer and rarer every day, and one 
has thus to be content with what one may call the inferior 
varieties. 

There is something about the Old Timer that easily 
identifies him. He is one of the few distinctly American 
types which do not necessarily change with the ever- 
growing prosperity of the United States. On the con- 
trary, much of the simplicity of his early days persists 
in clinging to him, and the inhabitants of the place prob- 
ably prefer that where so much is subject to. protean 
change there should be some elements of their civic past 
that are constant and enduring. For the Old Timer 1s 
the citizen of whom they are not only the most proud, 
but whom they take care to make the show feature of the 
town. There is no ceremonious occasion on which the 
Old Timer is not unearthed and proudly produced. The 
word “unearthed” is used advisedly. Anyone who under- 
stands the genus Old Timer knows that he rarely “pro- 
duces” himself. When, for instance, a stranger arrives 
in a western town to see the sights and is called upon to 
view and admire the new combination city hall, fire station 
and public offices, or the town lock-up, or the lofty water 
tank near the station, or the hole which is grandiloquently 
described as the site for the future law courts or the 


‘public library, or the Opera House and, garage, some > 


patriotic citizen happens to remember “Chalk” This or 
“Kit” That, the Old Timer and “reckons” that the 
stranger would like to shake hands with him. 

So “Chalk” This or “Kit’’ That is ferreted out. Per- 
haps his habitual place is by the “hotel” stove or in the 
station yard, or on a box outside the main store; for the 
probabilities are that he is a man of the most democratic 
externalities, and has that air of pioneer freedom, elo- 
quently suggested by the absence of both coat and shirt 
collar. It may be that his hair is long; that his suspenders 
announce, with ingenuous western candor, the name of 
some paint or lumber firm which generously bestowed 
them upon humanity in return for a gratuitous adver- 
tisement of their wares on a living back. But this is about 
the only thing connected with the Old Timer which 
voluntarily talks. He is rarely a boaster, though he may 


be a veritable storehouse of the romantic or adven- 


turous past. Perhaps he has followed the trail to Oregon 
out of Missouri, or been a bull-whacker in the days when 
the numbers of the buffalo were sufficient to block the 
passage of the plains. Perhaps he was once a rider of 
the pony express, a driver of a Concord coach, a builder 
of prairie schooners, an argonaut of the Fifties, a mule- 
teer, or a buffalo hunter and Indian fighter. Certain it 
is that somewhere in the corners of his mentality linger 
stirring memories of buffalo and Indian, of white and red 
warriors struggling for mastery or for foothold, of home- 
seekers and gunmen, gold miners and empire builders. 
He knows first hand of the merciless attacks of Indians 
on the corralled “‘schooners,”’ the enduring faith of the 
sturdy pioneers, the courage of the pathfinders. 

In his own town or settlement he is the hero and 
the focus. Away from it, within the cafions of a great 
city like New York, he is utterly lost. If the truth were 
known, he has an utter contempt for the heirs of ancient 
cities who have had no part in the building of them. The 
Romulus of his own particular place, it is a living entity 
to him, untrammeled by the prejudices of caste and con- 
vention. He saw the first sod turned, the first tent go 
up, the first houses dumped from the railroad. He 
was the first sheriff, saw the first wedding and the first 
christening, and helped to repel the first Indian raid. He 
saw the water laid on and the town hall erected. He 
helped to lay out the first street and probably ran the 
first store. Civic life took its initiative from him and he 
was its first judge and censor of its morals. History, 
at least so far as he is concerned, records no prouder 
epoch of civic development than when he helped to 
clean out the “dives,” or won the fight for concrete 
substitutes for the old wooden sidewalks, or when the 
ugly wooden“ ‘battlemented fronts” which used to dis- 
figure “Main Street’’ gave way to brick frontages, and 
the town became the pride of the plains. 

Some towns there are, and they shall be nameless, 
that have compfomised with the wide-awake but unpic- 
turesque present. They have forgotten or take little 
pride in their origins. They have furbished up their Old 
Timer, put him into the chains of office, burdened him 
with politics, filled him with ambitions, set him up in 
business, dressed him in fine clothes, and polluted his 
pristine simplicity with the seductions of Mammon. He 
rides in an automobile and lives in luxury. But he has 
nothing in common with the real Old Timer, the humble 
man in the shirt sleeves and the “talking” braces who 
still sits by the hotel stove or outside the store and, in 


his slow, drawling fashion, with his eyes fixed on the rusty 
stove pipe or the distant butte, or the little hut which 
survives from the days of the town’s foundations, tells 
of the momentous hour when he led the way into the 
wilderness and founded a settlement of men. 


Notes and Comments 


Was there ever British prisoner of Germany more 
eager to get out of Germany than was the illustrious 
prisoner, Richard the Lion-Hearted, who was captured 
in the suburbs of Vienna and held for ransom? The ran- 
som went up from 100,000 to 150,000 marks, and still the 
King was not released. Richard actually owed his free- 
dom to the good offices of the Archbishop of Cologne, who 
raised a loan to liquidate the debt. He was not ungrate- 
ful. He granted a “Freibrief” or privilege to his ‘‘be- 
loved Cologners,” in which he released them not only 
from their annual payment of two English shillings for 
their Guildhall in London, but also from all other taxes 
to the King. Was that the actual beginning of Germany’s 
free trade with England? 


THE men of the Chinese labor companies in France 
have their own ways of doing things, none of which ap- 
pears to surprise the westerner more than the €asv cama- 
raderie to be observed in the matter of money. Visiting 
a shop, several of them together, if some article is too 
expensive for one purse the buyer will, without hesitation, 
plunge his fingers into that of his neighbor and take what 
he needs. The owner of the purse makes no recrimina- 
tions, does not think of doing so. Surely the trenches 
of France and Flanders are a wonderful school for man- 
ners in which East and West come to sympathize with 
the other fellow’s point of view. 


THERE is an amusing story which the new Governor 
of Gibraltar, General Smith Dorrien, used to tell against 
himself of an incident which occurred during the South 
African War. An orderly arrived at his headquarters 
one day bringing important dispatches, and with a verbal 
message which he delivered with a certain amount of 
sans-gene. When General Smith Dorrien had read the 
dispatches he dismissed the messenger with the reply that 
he would be ready to start in two hagre: | ‘and,” he added, 

“say ‘please’ the next time you speak to me.” The orderly 
returned from whence he came and to Kitchener’s ques- 
tion, ““What did he say ?”’ delivered Smith Dorrien’s mes- 
sage that he wouid be ready to move in two hours, “and 
would you kindly say please the next time you speak 
to him.” 


ACCORDING to the United States Bureau of Commerce, 
people in the republic of Colombia are tearing up the 
streets of Quibdo, the center of the gold district, to wash 


the soil. for tiny particles of platinum. The new rs 


ure, for the purposes of. war, has-become-of-even-m 
value than formerly. If platinum is now to help in win- 
ning the war, surely the American mining engineer at- 
tached to the embassy at Petrograd was a veritable seer 
when he succeeded in conveying 20,000 ounces of the 
precious metal, in little bricks. wrapped in leather, half 
round the world to Washington. 


THERE is that interesting story about Beethoven and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, which shows the great German 
composer's perspicacity, and his hatred of military 
tyranny. In 1798 General Bernadotte, at that time 
French Ambassador in Vienna, had proposed to Bee- 
thoven that he should write a symphony in honor of 
Napoleon in his character of the ‘‘passionate defender of 
freedom.’ Beethoven approved of the idea, and set to 
work on the symphony, which was not finished until 
1804. In the May of that year Beethoven prepared a 
manuscript copy, with the simple title ““Napoleon Bona- 
parte,’ and was on the point of sending it to Napoleon 
when he heard that he had proclaimed himself Emperor. 
“He will trample the rights of men under foot and indulge 
his ambition, and become a greater tyrant than anyone,” 
deethoven exclaimed. 
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SEIZING the title-page he tore it to pieces and rededi- 
cated the symphony to Prince Lobkowitz, one of his many 
friends in the aristocratic circles of Vienna. It was the 
Eroica symphony, a fact which proves how inspiring a 
subject Beethoven had found “the passionate defender 
of liberty,” and how keen his disappointment must have 
been. 


SO STRICTLY is the food conservation rule observed in 
the United States at present that it is all one can do to 
obtain a pinch of sugar with one’s order in a café. On 
the other hand, so loosely is the food conservation rule 
observed that one can obtain, by paying, all the candy 
one can carry away. Perhaps the way to square these 
apparent contradictions would be to visit the candy shop 
before entering the café. Yet, one may be in the position 
where 1f he buys the candy he will not have enough money 
left to pay for the meal. 


THE Senegalese troops have given a fine account of 
themselves in many a fight on the French front. They 
have in no way disappointed the expectations of their 
French officers, though these expectations were placed 
very high indeed. The exploits of the “tirailleurs noirs” 
are the theme of many camp stories in the French Army, 
and it is now the turn of the French public to be made 
acquainted with them, for a little book has been published, 
called ‘“‘Un Fragment de l’Epopée Sénégalaise,” in which 
the valor of the Darde Diallo’s, Kona Koye’s, Tibo’s, and 
other Senegalese, with appellatives weird of sound to 
European ears, are described in glowing terms. Truly 
France has done well by her African possessions since the 
war. Be it added that she deserved well of them. 


THE Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin, not long ago, under 
instruction from the High Command, gravely informed 
its readers that the Americans, even should they be 
brought over in considerable numbers, would not be 
worthy of consideration as fighters until they had re- 
ceived four years’ training in France. That journal 
ought to be willing to confess now that, for first year 
students, they are doing fairly well. 


